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fortttlprn  Autumn 


O  Robin  of  the  North,  0  haste  and  come 

Where  Southern  autumn  with  her  rose-breath  lingers, 
Where  mocking  birds  shall  sing,  and  bee  shall  hum, 

And  music  ne'er  be  marred  twih  Winter's  fingers. 

Come  where  the  fresh  japonicas  endure, 
Where  ivy  and  the  evergreens  entangle, 

And  lilies  lave  their  tender  necks  as  pure 

As  the  pure  streams  the  ice-mole  ne'er  shall  strangle. 

Come  drink  the  mellow  evening's  long-life  draught 
From  goblets  golden  of  the  sunset's  casting, 

On  sun -glow  trays  the  waves  of  twilight  waft, 
And  drink  thy  soul  to  evening  everlasting. 

Come  where  the  autumn  breeze,  life's  evening  lay, 
Shall  captivate  thy  soft  declining  hours, 

And  far  removed  from  Passion's  noisesome  way, 
Shall  soothe  thee  in  the  soul's  own  secret  bowers. 

Come  where  the  flowerlets  breathe  upon  thy  dole, 
Lest  wintry  ways  should  chill  the  heart's  emotion ; 
And  let  the  lily-stream  o'erflow  thy  soul 
From  brook  to  gulf,  from  gulf-bed  to  the  ocean. 

0  Hills  of  Pine,  0  Plains  of  noble  Palm, 

0  Rainbow  hues  and  Streams  of  Fall  supernal, 

Ye  bear  us  to  the  foretaste  and  the  calm, 
The  longing  to  encompass  the  eternal! 

O  Southland's  autumn,  np'er  shalt  thou  depart, 
To  turn  to  dust  or  cold  and  thus  be  ended; 

For  thou  hast  shaped  the  will,  the  mind,  the  heart ; 

With  these  beyond  the  snows  shalt  thou  be  blended] 

Thus  there's  an  even-tide  that  never  sets, 
A  twilight  lingering  at  heaven's  portal ; 

And  every  thought  the  autumn-glow  begets 
Is  part  and  portion  of  the  soul  immortal 

—A.  C.  M. 
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ASSURE  YOU,"  the  young  sergeant  was  saying  sadly  to  the 
erect  military  chaplain  who  stood  by  his  bedside,  "there  is  no 
response  in  my  heart,  not  even  a  spark  of  the  old  faith  remains. 
All  is  dark  within  me  and  I  simply  cannot  see.  It  would  be 
absurd  for  me  to  think  of  confession,  my  sorrow  could  not  be 
sincere." 

The  young  man  who  spoke  thus  was  a  frail  little  sergeant  of  the 
French  army,  by  name  Maurice  Berges.  His  clear  voice  and  delicate  fea- 
tures made  one  doubt  whether  he  really  was  the  desperate  sinner  he  be- 
lieved himself  to  be.  Severely  wounded  in  the  final  drive  of  July,  1918, 
he  had  now  almost  recovered,  and  propped  by  a  mountain  of  pillows,  able 
to  sit  up  in  his  bed.  Sadness  and  mirth  played  on  the  young  man's  fea- 
tures like  sunlight  and  shadow  on  leaves  that  are  stirred  by  a  gentle  breeze. 
Every  nod  of  his  head  disturbed  a  mass  of  dark,  curly  hair  tha  tfell  back 
from  a  noble  forehead,  and  his  great  brown  eyes  sparkled  with  all  the 
liveliness  of  the  liveliest  Parisian  youth. 

The  chaplain  who  stood  near  him  was  Lieutenant  Varley,  a  middle- 
aged  man,  of  trim  soldierly  appearance  in  every  detail,  even  to  the  mous- 
tache, as  thick  as  was  ever  worn  by  French  lieutenant.  His  eyes  were 
kindly,  and  well  they  were,  to  offset  the  sternness  of  his  lordly  moustache. 
He  spoke  little,  but  his  every  word  seemed  to  come  from  a  heart  brimming 
over  with  kindness. 

"Have  you  prayed  for  light  ?"  he  asked.    "Faith  is  a  gift,  you  know." 

"Ah,  Father,"  was  the  despondent  reply.  "I  cannot  pray."  Then,  with- 
out allowing  the  chaplain  time  to  object — "But  let  me  tell  you,"  he  added, 
"I  have  something  to  ask  of  you,  something  which  I  think  may  give  you  a 
little  pleasure." 

"And  what  may  that  be?"  said  the  chaplain  wonderingly. 

"I  owe  vou  an  immense  debt  of  gratitude,  Father,"  said  Maurice.  "You 
saved  my  life." 

The  chaplain  began  to  remonstrate,  but  the  young  soldier  was  in- 
sistent. "Had  you  not  come  that  night  to  where  I  lay  on  the  battle  field, 
my  leg  pierced  by  three  bullets,  I  should  certainly  have  died  in  the  shell- 
hole.  Father,  I  can  never  forget  the  heroic  way  you  carried  me  on  your 
shoulders  to  the  aid  station,  where  timely  medical  attention  saved  both 
my  leg  and  my  life." 

"Come,  come,"  interrupted  the  chaplain,  "do  not  recall  those  dreary 
days.    Let's  be  cheerful,  Maurice." 

"Oh,  Father,"  rejoined  the  young  sergeant,  "my  debt  is  so  great, 
and  I  have  done  so  little  to  repay  you.  I  know  I  would  offend  you  if  I 
spoke  of  money,  though  my  father  is  rich  and  would  give  a  fortune  to 
his  son's  savior  and" — 

"I  thought  you  had  something  nice  to  tell  me,"  the  chaplain  inter- 
rupted in  a  tone  of  mild  rebuke. 
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"Well,  I  am  coming  to  my  point.  You  tell  me  that  tomorrow  you  are 
to  be  discharged  from  the  army.  Then,  won't  you  come  here  just  once 
more  to  give  me  your  last  blessing  as  a  chaplain  ?" 

"Why,  of  course,  Maurice.  Indeed,  this  request  gives  me  joy,  yes 
more  joy  than  all  the  words  from  your  grateful  heart  could  afford  me. 
Moreover,  it  leads  me  to  think  that  you  are  deceiving  yourself  when  you 
say  that  there  is  not  a  spark  of  faith  in  your  soul.  You  do  believe,  Maurice, 
at  least  in  the  power  of  a  blessing." 

"Yes,  Father,  I  do,  and  I'm  going  to  tell  you  why.  Once,  in  the  days 
that  I  now  consider  the  worst  days  of  my  life,  a  monk  blessed  me,  and  I 
think  his  blessing  did  me  much  good.  He  must  have  been  a  saint.  But 
perhaps  the  story  will  bore  you.  No?  You  will  have  the  patience  to  listen 
to  me,  Father?  How  kind  you  are.  Well,  though  it  is  nearly  five  years 
since  that  eventful  afternoon,  every  particular  stands  out  in  my  memory 
as  clearly  as  if  it  happened  yesterday.  And,  more  remarkable,  the  influence 
of  that  saintly  blessing  lingers  with  me  to  this  day.  Ever  since  I  have  had 
the  greatest  respect  for  monks  and  priests." 

"I  can  testify  to  that,"  said  Lieutenant  Varley,  smiling.  "But  please 
come  to  your  story.    I  am  greatly  interested  in  anything  that  you  tell  me." 

Then,  after  readjusting  the  pillows  for  the  sergeant,  Chaplain  Varley 
drew  his  chair  closer  to  the  bed  and  settled  in  it  waiting  and  expectant. 

"One  evening,"  began  Maurice,  as  he  brushed  his  curly  hair  from  off 
his  forehead  with  a  careless  gesture  of  his  hand,  "I  was  returning  home 
from  class  at  the  lyceum  with  a  few  companions.  Our  ears  still  rang 
with  the  impassioned  words  of  our  history  lecturer,  who,  the  hour  before, 
had  given  a  most  vivid  and  eloquent  tirade  on  the  cruelties  practiced  by 
the  monks  of  the  Inquisition.  We  were  unanimous  in  our  denunciaton  of 
the  cowled  villains  of  the  middle  ages.  Suddenly,  our  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  a  figure  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  'By,  Jove!'  we 
yelled,  'there  is  one  of  them !'  As  luck  would  have  it,  there  he  was,  tonsure 
and  brown  habit,  cord-cincture,  bare  feet  except  for  the  sandals,  prayer 
book  and  all  shuffling  along  the  sidewalk." 

"I  suppose  you  made  fun  of  him,"  suggested  the  chaplain,  twisting  his 
moustache  with  nervous  fingers. 

"Made  fun  of  him !  Worse  than  that,  Father.  There  was  no  word  from 
our  combined  vocabulary  of  insults  which  he  did  not  have  to  listen  to.  And, 
I'm  ashamed  to  say  it,  we  went  so  far  as  to  fling  mud  at  him." 

The  soldier's  voice  trembled  as  he  uttered  these  words ;  he  paused  and 
breathed  heavily.  Then,  looking  at  the  chaplain,  who  had  averted  his  face 
as  if  to  hide  it  from  his  young  friend. 

"It  hurts  you,  Father,"  he  murmured,  "to  hear  how  I  treated  one  of 
your  fellow  priests." 

But  the  chaplain,  accustomed  to  master  his  emotions,  soon  recovered 
his  habitual  peaceful  smile. 

"Go  on,  Maurice,"  he  said  encouragingly,  "tell  me  about  that  bless- 
ing." 

"I  am  coming  to  it,"  continued  the  young  man.  "The  monk,  all  that 
while,  stood  motionless  and  silent,  his  face  beaming  with  a  heavenly  smile. 
He  made  no  attempt  to  protect  himself  from  the  mud  we  threw  at  him,  but 
smiled  and  smiled  until  we  boys  began  to  feel  annoyed  at  this  novel  and 
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unexpected  rebuke.  We  wished  he  would  resume  his  walk  and  his  prayers. 
Our  mockeries  quieted,  our  annoyance  turned  to  shame,  and  we  prepared 
to  slick  away  in  disgraceful  retreat,  when  presently,  in  a  voice  full  of 
constrained  emotion,  the  monk  said:  'May  God  forgive  you,  my  sons,  as 
readily  as  Father  Francis  gives  you  his  blessing!'  Whereupon  he  raised 
his  hand  slowly  and  described  a  large  cross  over  us. 

"The  most  impudent  of  us  were  impressed  and  our  attempts  to  play 
the  bravado  were  pitiful  at  best.  I  left  my  companions  and  bent  my  steps 
homewards,  convinced  of  the  fact  that  this  monk  at  least  was  a  gentle- 
man, whilst  I  rated  myself  for  behaving  like  a  ruffian.  "I  ought  to  offer 
him  apologies,'  I  said  to  myself.  As  I  looked  back  to  see  how  far  distant 
the  monk  was  from  me,  I  could  still  plainly  make  out  the  brown  cassock.  It 
would  take  me  only  a  few  moments  to  overtake  him.  But  no,  shame  de- 
tained me  and  I  went  home  sadly.  My  parents,  noticing  that  I  hardly 
touched  my  supper,  wondered  if  I  were  sick.  I  refused  to  tell  them  what 
troubled  me,  but  an  old  servant  who  had  witnessed  the  scene,  told  them 
the  whole  affair." 

"  'You  acted  like  a  boar,'  said  my  father  angrily. 

"  'What  will  become  of  you  ?'  added  my  mother.  'Aren't  you  afraid  of 
drawing  down  God's  anger  on  yourself  and  on  the  family  ?' 

"Her  words  did  not  please  my  atheistic  father,  who  rebuked  her,  add- 
ing for  my  benefit,  'After  all,  one  should  not  lose  his  appetite  for  a  thing 
like  that.    Besides,  what  business  have  monks  in  our  streets  anyway  ?' 

"But  my  mother's  words,  usually  without  effect  on  me,  this  time 
went  straight  to  my  heart.  That  night,  before  retiring,  I  whispered  in 
her  ear,  'Mother,  I  am  truly  sorry  for  what  I  have  done.' 

"Now  it  was  her  turn  to  console  me.  'Father  Francis  blessed  you, 
didn't  he,  and  implored  God's  pardon  on  you?  May  his  blessing  help  you 
to  live  a  more  Christian  life!' 

"A  more  Christian  life  I  did  not  lead.  On  the  contrary,  the  little  faith 
I  had  remaining  was  soon  undermined  in  the  atheistic  lyceum  where  my 
father  persisted  in  keeping  me.  But,  at  least,  I  always  had,  since  that 
day  a  great  reverence  for  monks  and  priests.  Besides,  my  experience 
with  chaplains  during  my  two  years  of  fighting  has  shown  me  that  priests 
are  not  only  kind,  but  courageous  and  brave  as  well." 

Lieutenant  Varley  healthily  wiped  his  eyes  where  tears  had  gathered, 
This  simple  tale  had  visibly  affected  him. 

"My  story  has  impressed  you,  Father,"  said  Maurice,  "but  I  feel  a 
better  man  for  having  told  you." 

"You  are  a  good  soul,  Maurice,"  the  chaplain  replied.  "Now  it  may 
surprise  you  to  hear  that  Father  Francis  was  not  satisfied  with  giving  you 
his  blessing,  but  that  he  has  never  ceased  praying  for  you." 

"That  may  be,"  said  Maurice. 

"It  is  so,"  urged  the  chaplain,  "for  I  know  Father  Francis." 

"You  know  Father  Francis !"  exclaimed  the  sergeant. 

"I  do,  and  further  more,  he  lives  here  in  Paris!" 

"Is  it  possible  ?    Oh,  I  do  hope  I  may  meet  him  again  some  day !" 

"We  can  easily  arrange  that,  Maurice." 

"Ah !  what  a  pleasure  his  visit  would  be  to  me !" 

"You  will  have  that  pleasure,  for  I  know  Father  Francis  has  not  for- 
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gotten  you    Be  ready,  then,  to  receive  his  visit  at  any  time.  Good-bye, 
Maurice." 

"Good-bye,  Father.    Till  tomorrow !" 

*    *     *     * 

The  next  morning,  a  monk,  tonsured  and  with  face  freshly  shaved, 
and  wearing  a  brown  Franciscan  garb,  was  seen  entering  the  hospital. 
None  of  the  authorities  interfered  with  him  though  they  wondered  as 
did  the  long  row  of  patients  in  the  wards  that  he  should  greet  them  by 
name  as  he  passed  by.  He  seemed  familiar  with  the  place  and  directed 
his  steps  straightway  to  the  bed  where  Maurice  Berges  lay  dozing,  he 
monk  approached  smiling. 

"Hello!  How  are  you,  Maurice?"  he  said. 

"Father  Francis !"  exclaimed  the  sergeant  stupefied,  as  he  raised  him- 
self in  his  bed  and  extended  his  hand  to  the  monk.  "You  have  come  at 
the  invitation  of  Chaplain  Varley,  I  suppose  ?  I  thank  you  for  acceding  so 
soon  to  my  wish.    But  didn't  the  chaplain  accompany  you  ?" 

Father  Francis  smiled  and  his  eyes  shone  with  extreme  kindness. 

"Chaplain  Varley  is  no  more,"  he  said.  "However,  Maurice,  I  thought 
it  best  to  wear  these  decorations  a  while  longer."  And  drawing  aside  his 
scapular,  he  uncovered  a  row  of  medals  pinned  on  his  breast. 

"Captain  Varley!  Father  Francis!"  gasped  the  bewildered  sergeant. 

"Yes,  Maurice,  one  and  the  same." 

The  young  man  stared  at  the  monk  as  though  it  were  all  a  dream.  The 
shaved  lip  and  thelarge  tonsure  had  wrought  a  tremendous  change  in  Chap- 
lain Varley.  But  when  he  realized  that  the  monk  was  truly  the  soldier 
of  yesterday,  his  savior,  that  same  monk  whose  blessing  he  had  once  so 
undeservedly  received,  tears  began  to  roll  down  his  wasted  cheeks. 

Father  Francis  took  his  hand  and  said: 

"Maurice,  I  have  come  at  your  request  to  bless  you  before  I  return 
to  my  monastery." 

"A  moment,  please,  Father,"  said  the  sergeant ;  and  after  a  long  pause, 
"You  heard  part  of  my  life-story  yesterday,  please  hear  the  rest  today.  You 
must  indeed  have  prayed  hard  for  me,  Father,  I  am  a  changed  man." 

The  priest  stooped  a  little,  and  Maurice,  in  a  voice  interrupted  by  fre- 
quent sobs,  began  with  the  formula  which  he  remembered  from  boyhood 
days :  "I  confess  to  Almighty  God  and  to  you  Father  *  *  *  ."  It  was 
the  other  part  of  his  life-story. 

When  it  was  finished,  Father  Francis  raised  his  hand  slowly,  and 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  young  man.  Not  a  mere  blessing 
was  this,  but  a  life-giving  and  soul-renovating  absolution. 

P.  C. 
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A.   J.   CROCI,    A.B.    '23. 

HE  SO  CALLED  RENAISSANCE  IN  AMERICAN  POETRY 
found  its  origin  either  in  the  World  War  counteraction  or  in  a 
natural  growth  improvement  from  Walt  Whitman.  That  these 
two  forces  have  been  at  work  among  the  American  verse  makers 
of  today  is  beyond  a  doubt. 

Among  the  prominent  American  poetry  makers  of  today,  Henry  Van 
Dyke  stands  foremost.  This  American  pastoral  singer  of  the  twentieth 
century  has  given  a  goodly  list  of  beautiful  essays,  prose  poems,  and 
poetry  to  the  lovers  of  verse.  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  poems  are  such  as  one  would 
care  to  read  while  idly  drifting  down  a  stream  on  a  lazy  summer  day.  In 
the  "Angler's  Wish,"  he  concludes : 

Only  an  idle  little  stream, 

Whose  amber  waters  softly  gleam, 

Where  I  may  wade  through  woodland  shade, 
And  cast  a  fly,  and  loaf,  and  dream: 

Only  a  trout  or  two,  to  dart 

From  foaming  pools,  and  try  my  art : 

No  more  I'm  wishing — old  fashioned  fishing, 
And  just  a  day  on  Nature's  heart. 

Born  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  November  10,  1852,  Dr.  Van  Dyke  received 
his  schooling  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Graduating 
from  that  institution,  in  1869,  he  entered  Princeton,  where  he  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1873.  He  married  Ellen  Reid  of  Baltimore 
after  he  had  been  ordained  in  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  Called  to  the 
professorship  of  English  literature  in  Princeton  University,  he  held  that 
post  without  intermission  until  1913,  when  he  was  appointed  Minister 
to  The  Netherlands  and  the  Duchy  of  Luxembourg.  Dr.  Van  Dyke  re- 
turned to  his  home,  "Avalon,"  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  after  his  withdrawal  from 
diplomatic  service  in  1917. 

A  penetrating  and  a  luminous  thinker  in  modern  American  poetry  is 
Edgar  Lee  Masters.  He  was  born  in  Garnett,  Kansas,  on  August  23,  1868. 
After  he  had  received  his  education  in  a  High  School  and  at  Knox  College, 
Illinois,  he  studied  law  in  his  father's  office.  In  1891  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar  and  is  at  present  a  member  of  the  Chicago  and  Illinois  State  Bar 
Association. 

His  merciless  psychology  in  "Spoon  River  Anthology"  is  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  features  of  his  works.  According  to  Howard  W.  Cook, 
"Spoon  River  Anthology"  is  a  sequence  of  narrative  poems  dealing  with 
the  supposedly  after  death  "soul  barings"  of  various  "dear  departeds"  in 
the  village  of  Spoon  River.  Here  the  good  and  bad  are  held  up  before  the 
mirror  of  Truth  with  all  their  virtues  and  vices  exposed  in  her  fair  white 
light.    "Cassius  Hueffer"  says  of  himself: 
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They  have  chiseled  on  my  stone  the  words: 

"His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements  so  mixed  in  him 

That  nature  might  stand  up  and  say  to  all  the  world, 

This  was  a  man. 

Those  who  knew  me  smile 

As  they  read  this  empty  rhetoric. 

My  epitaph  should  have  been : 

"Life  was  not  gentle  to  him, 

That  he  made  warfare  on  life 

In  the  which  he  was  slain 

While  I  lived  I  could  not  cope  with  the  slanderous  tongues, 

Now  that  I  am  dead  I  must  submit  to  an  epitaph 

Graven  by  a  fool! 

"A  Book  of  Verses,"  "A  Maximilian,"  "The  New  Star  Chamber"  and 
other  essays,  "Blood  of  the  Prophets,"  "Althea,"  "Songs  and  Satires"  in- 
clude his  works.  He  has  written  various  articles  and  essays  on  political  and 
constitutional  subjects  for  various  periodicals  and  magazines. 

Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse  remarks  of  Master's  art: 

"Edgar  Lee  Masters  withholds  nothing.  Heredity  has  an  irresistible 
fascination  for  him,  and  it  appears  and  reappears  in  his  latest  work." 

Witter  Bynner  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  1881.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  received  at  the  schools  of  Brookline  in  Massachusetts.  At  Har- 
vard, where  he  had  been  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Advocate,  he  took  his 
degree  in  1902.  He  next  obtained  the  position  of  editor  of  McClure's  Mag- 
azine. In  1906  he  became  literary  adviser  to  Small,  Maynard  &  Company. 
Later  he  retired  to  the  artists'  colony  at  Cornish,  N.  H.,  where  he  took  up 
the  business  of  poetry  writing. 

To  the  accustomed  lines  and  to  the  less  orthodox  theme  and  meter, 
Bynner  offers  the  best  that  modern  American  poetry  has  produced.  As 
Howard  Cook  says:  "That  prophetic  genius  that  has  ever  been  evidenced 
in  all  great  minds  is  pre-eminent  in  Witter  Bynner." 

By  his  "Grenstone  Poems"  he  has  secured  himself  a  position  among 
the  poets  whose  work  we  shall  hand  down  to  the  next  generation.  "Gren- 
stone Poems"  assume  the  form  of  a  more  or  less  definite  narrative.  A 
young  poet,  despondent,  goes  to  the  country  town  of  Grenstone,  where  after 
a  while  he  meets  Celia — through  whom  not  only  life  becomes  rich,  but  also 
death  for  him. 

According  to  the  judgment  of  Columbia  University  his  publication  of 
the  "Grenstone  Poems"  was  one  of  the  two  best  books  of  poetry  put  before 
the  lovers  of  verse  during  1917. 

"Is  there  such  a  place  as  Grenstone?" 

Celia,  hear  them  ask ! — 
Tell  me,  shall  we  share  it  with  them? 

Shall  we  let  them  breathe  and  bask. 

On  the  windy  sunny  pasture 

Where  the  hill-top  turns  its  face 
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Toward  the  valley  of  the  mountain, 
Our  beloved  place? 

Shall  we  show  them  through  our  churchyard, 

With  its  crumbling  wall 
Set  between  the  dead  and  living? 

Shall  our  willowed  waterfall, 

Huckleberries,  pines  and  bluebirds, 

Be  a  secret  we  shall  share  ? 
If  they  make  but  little  of  it, 

Celia,  shall  we  care? 

These  are  several  verses  from  Grenstone  from  which  the  volume  takes 
its  name. 

Among  Mr.  Bynner's  best  published  poems  are  "Tiger,"  "The  Little 
King,"  "The  New  World,"  "Grenstone  Poems"  and  "The  Beloved  Stranger." 
The  "Golden  Wing,"  a  morality  play,  is  the  most  recent  work  of  Witter 
Bynner. 

Joyce  Kilmer  before  he  went  "Over  There"  was  considered  to  be  a 
poetic  genius.  As  a  result  of  war  inspired  emotion  he  contributed  poems 
of  rare  beauty,  but  unfortunately  he  fell  fighting  in  Democracy's  defense. 
His  spiritual  poems,  the  most  superb  found  in  American  poetry,  were  a 
result  of  his  conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  An  example  of 
his  religious  fervor  is  found  in  "The  Thorn": 

The  garden  of  God  is  a  radiant  place, 

And  every  flower  has  a  holy  face: 

Our  Lady,  like  a  lily,  bends  above  the  cloudy  sod, 

But  Saint  Michael  is  the  thorn  on  the  rose  bush  of  God. 

David  is  the  song  upon  God's  lips, 

And  Our  Lady  is  the  goblet  that  He  sips : 

And  Gabriel's  the  breath  of  His  command, 

But  Saint  Michael  is  the  sword  in  God's  right  hand. 

The  Ivory  Tower  is  fair  to  see 

And  may  her  walls  encompass  me! 

But  when  the  Devil  comes  with  the  thunder  of  his  might, 

Saint  Michael,  show  me  how  to  fight. 

Kilmer  was  born  in  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  December  6,  1886. 
He  attended  Rutger's  College  between  1904  and  1906,  and  secured  his 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Columbia  University  in  1908.  In  1909  he 
became  editorial  assistant  on  the  Standard  Dictionary,  was  later  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  The  Churchman,  and  in  1913  was  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review.  The  Bellman,  The  Boston  Tran- 
script, Collier's,  The  Outlook  and  The  Catholic  World  published  most  of 
his  work. 
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Christopher  Morley,  a  friend  of  Kilmer's,  wrote  of  him  as  follows: 
"Joyce  Kilmer  died  as  he  lived — 'in  action.'  He  found  life  intensely  amusing, 
unspeakably  interesting;  his  energy  was  unlimited,  his  courage  stout.  He 
was  endlessly  active,  full  of  delightful  mirth  and  a  thousand  schemes  for 
outwitting  the  devil  of  necessity  that  hunts  all  brain-workers. 

Of  a  literary  family  Percy  MacKaye  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
March  16,  1875.  From  the  constant  companionship  of  his  father,  who  was 
a  dramatist,  theater  director  and  inventor,  he  gained  much  useful  knowl- 
edge of  the  theater.  His  first  efforts  in  poetical  lines  began  by  writing 
"Columbus." 

After  his  marriage  to  Miss  Marion  Homer  Morse,  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  he  went  abroad  to  live.  "A  Garland  to  Sylvia"  was  writ- 
ten in  Frascati,  near  Rome,  and  in  1900  came  another  play  "Fenris  the 
Wolf."  Commissioned  by  E.  H.  Sothern  to  write  "The  Canterbury  Pil- 
grims," he  first  published  it  in  1903.  A  year  later  he  went  to  Cornish, 
where  he  makes  his  permanent  home. 

In  one  of  his  longer  poems  Mr.  MacKaye  has  produced  one  of  the  most 
splendid  tributes  in  literature  to  the  great  American.  The  "Lincoln  Cen- 
tenary Ode"  concludes : 

Brother  had  bitter  need  of  brother,  still 

His  presence  shall  not  cease 

To  lift  the  ages  toward  his  human  excellence, 

And  races  yet  to  be 

Shall  in  a  rude  hut  do  him  reverence 

And  solemnize  a  simple  man's  nativity. 

"The  Canterbury  Pilgrims,"  a  comedy;  "Jeanne  d'Arc,"  a  tragedy; 
"Fenris  the  Wolf,"  a  tragedy;  "A  Garland  to  Sylvia,"  a  dramatic  revelry, 
and  "Sanctuary,"  a  bird  masque,  are  among  his  published  works. 

"The  Songs  of  a  Sourdough"  and  "The  Ballads  of  a  Cheechako"  estab- 
lished the  name  and  fame  of  Robert  Service  as  one  of  the  most  popular 
poets  of  modern  times. 

These  first  few  lines  from  the  "Spell  of  the  Yukon", 

I  wanted  the  gold  and  I  sought  it; 

I  scrabbled  and  mucked  like  a  slave. 
Was  it  famine  or  scurvy — I  fought  it ; 

I  hurled  my  youth  into  a  grave. 

came  from  the  inspiration  resulting  from  his  adventure  trip  in  the  Yukon 
in  search  of  gold. 

Early  in  the  war  Service  enlisted  as  an  ambulance  driver.  His 
"Rhymes  of  a  Red  Cross  Man"  are  among  the  most  vivid  poems  that  have 
been  written  as  a  result  of  the  World  War. 

Born  in  Preston,  England,  on  January  16,  1874,  he  later  emigrated  to 
Canada  and  settled  on  Vancouver  Island.  He  joined  the  staff  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Bank  of  Commerce,  in  Victoria,  B.  C,  1905,  and  was  removed  to 
White  Horse,  Yukon  Territory,  and  then  to  Dawson. 
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His  books  embrace  "Songs  of  a  Sourdough" ;  "Ballads  of  a  Cheechako" ; 
"Trail  of  '98";  "Rhymes  of  a  Rolling  Stone";  "The  Pretender";  and 
"Rhymes  of  a  Red  Cross  Man." 

Alan  Seeger,  Charles  Divine  and  Joyce  Kilmer,  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned,  are  the  most  worthy  to  be  recorded  among  our  soldier  poets. 
Two  poems,  Seeger's  "I  Have  a  Rendezvous  With  Death"  and  McCrae's 
"In  Flanders  Fields,"  will  always  be  remembered  as  two  of  the  bzest  known 
that  have  resulted  from  the  war. 

A  true  minstrel  poet  is  Vachel  Lindsay.  Traveling  from  town  to  town 
he  obtained  his  food  and  shelter  singing  his  song.  However,  he  also  found 
time  to  write  for  magazines  and  put  into  book  form  many  popular  songs. 
To  really  appreciate  Lindsay,  one  must  hear  him  declaim  his  verses  aloud. 
We  may  judge  something  of  his  gift  by  these  four  lines  from  one  of  his 
best  poems  the  "'Song  of  the  Congo" : 

And  they  pranced  with  their  butterfly  partners  there, 
Coal-black  maidens  with  pearls  in  their  hair, 
Knee-skirts  trimmed  with  the  jessamine  sweet, 
And  bells  on  their  ankles  and  little  black  feet. 

Another  famous  poetic  dramatist  is  Gale  Young  Rice.  Among  his  best 
books  are  "Collected  Plays  and  Poems,"  "Porzia,"  "Many  Gods,"  "David" 
and  "A  Night  in  Avignon."  He  is  credited  with  having  written  some  of  the 
best  poetry  of  the  last  decade. 

Among  the  newspaper  poets  who  have  attracted  a  large  following 
Edgar  Guest  and  A.  Daly  stand  foremost.  Then  there  is  Don  Marquis  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Sun;  Frank  Stanton  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
and  Christopher  Morley  on  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger.  Edward  Van 
Tile,  Samuel  Peck,  Charles  Hanson  Towne  and  John  Curtis  have  also  an  ap- 
preciative following. 

Among  writers  of  classic  poetry  of  today  it  would  be  ungrateful  not 
to  mention  authors  so  familiar  and  readable  as  Louis  V.  Ledoux,  John  G. 
Nichardt  and  George  Edward  Woodberry. 

The  product  of  our  poets  of  today  is  for  all  people.  The  theory  that 
poetry  is  for  "highbrows"  only  has  been  refuted  by  our  poetry  renasisance. 
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3vam  an  Arroplan* 

Up,  up  we  soared  to  seek  the  great  skyway, 

While  earth  and  all  its  beauty  swirled  away. 

Like  to  an  eagle,  upward,  high,  we  sped 

As  though  we  sought  those  Bastions  of  the  Dead, 

Those  Dead  who  live  again  in  love  and  light, 

Roaming  in  peace  God's  Pleasance  of  Delight. 

Now,  through  the  clouds  we  tore,  raced  o'er  the  Blue 

Swift  as  the  lightning ;  higher,  still  we  flew, 

Infinity  above,  silent,  serene, 

Blue  emerged  in  blue  to  endless  blue  unseen ; 

Then,  downward  plunged  our  orb  again  to  see 

'Mid  cloudy  incense  throned  in  majesty. 

Now  higher,  purer  spaces  up  we  soared, 

While  trumpet^breezes  round  us  tore  and  roared. 

From  such  a  vantage  to  our  startled  eyes 

Fled  all  earth's  glories,  all  its  pageantries: 

Its  high-thrown  towers  how  puny,  small  they  seem, 

Toys,  jumbled  makeshifts,  phantoms  of  a  dream. 

Methought  on  God's  view  of  this  tiny  ball ; 

For  here  once  dwelt  that  lonely  Babe,  the  small, 

But  mighty  Christ,  Whose  altars  still  contain 

That  Heart  which  broke  for  love,  yet  lives  again 

For  man,  whose  voice  is  often  raised  on  high, 

Often  to  curse  his  God,  His  works  defy. 

What  worth  are  we,  mere  pigmies  every  one, 

Wedded  to  Death  and  Death's  oblivion? 

Yea,  bend  the  knee,  praise  God  and  praise  His  Christ, 

Who  for  this  rotting  world  kept  Calvary's  bloody  tryst! 
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A  Hark  an&  San 

R.    BLANKENSTEIN,   A.B.    '21. 

HAT  SCENES  DOES  A  HOME  FIRE  WITNESS,  varying  from 
pathos  to  happiness,  from  grief  to  joy  and  contentment!  Mak- 
ing no  distinctions,  casting  shadows  for  all  alike,  it  has  warmed 
brigand  as  well  as  gentelman,  traitor  as  well  as  patriot.  There 
seems  even  to  be  a  soul  in  the  old  hearth,  a  feeling  of  good 
cheer  which  it  imparts  to  the  family  group  that  gathers  around 
and  which  is  lost  to  modern  homes  without  a  fireside. 

On  the  occasion  this  narration  is  opened,  a  family  of  four  is  gathered 
around  a  hearth  fire  in  a  home  in  Ireland.  The  aged  father  is  placidly 
smoking  a  pipe,  staring,  yet  apparently  seeing  nothing.  At  length  he  ceases 
smoking.  His  white  haired  wife  quietly  folds  up  her  knitting,  the  tension 
of  the  moment  betrayed  by  her  nervousness.  "John,"  said  the  eldest 
O'Gorman,  breaking  the  silence,  "Clarence  tells  me  you  are  associating 
rather  intimately  with  those  members  of  the  Unionist  party."  "Yes, 
Dad,"  answers  John,  smiling  queerly  at  his  brother  sitting  beside  his 
mother.  "He  is  right.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  break  with  Sinn  Fein 
because  I  believe  in  the  Unionists."  Several  moments  of  silence  followed. 
Dad  O'Gorman  was  wrestling  with  his  anger.  John  sat  motionless,  his 
elbows  resting  on  the  arms  of  the  chair,  fist  clenched  tightly.  His  head 
was  bowed,  concealing  his  face  from  the  others.  The  eldest  O'Gorman 
again  broke  the  silence.  "Do  you  know  what  you  are  doing?"  he  asked. 
"Yes,  Dad,"  said  John,  looking  up.  "I  know  also  what  it  means  to  you 
and  mother."  A  catch  in  his  voice.  "I'll  go."  He  stood  up  slowly  as  with 
great  effort.  The  mother  bowed  her  white  head,  sobbing  painfully.  The 
father  glanced  at  his  wife  and  his  expression  was  stern  as  he  arose  and 
turned  towards  his  elder  son.  "Go,  and  quickly,  too,"  pointing  to  the  door. 
Down  the  little  village  street  John  O'Gorman  walked  as  if  he  was 
carrying  a  great  burden  on  his  broad  shoulders.  His  head  drooped,  hid  a 
flushed  face  and  reddened  eyes.  The  falling  night  aided  him  several  times 
to  pass  unnoticed  by  friends  who  might  wish  to  speak — or,  were  they 
friends?  He  did  not  care,  could  not  let  himself  care.  He  must  get  away 
from  it  all. 

The  next  morning  Dad  O'Gorman  read  the  small  village  paper  which 
casually  mentioned  in  one  corner  that  the  Unionists  had  added  another 
member,  one  John  Gorman.  So  the  youngster  had  changed  his  name.  The 
shame  and  grief  was  more  than  enough  to  bear.  He  couldn't  see  his  wife 
suffer  this  additional  sorrow.  The  old  man  leaned  forward  in  his  easy 
chair,  made  certain  that  he  was  alone  in  the  room,  and  carefully  burned 
the  paper  in  the  hearth  fire. 

In  Dublin,  John  Gorman  found  his  way  to  Unionist  headquarters.  A 
letter  of  introduction  brought  him  into  the  private  office  of  some  high 
official.  Another  letter  from  the  village  Unionist  leader  was  carefully 
read  through  by  the  official.  He  was  a  small,  stout,  pompous  man  with 
a  bald  head  and  ferret-like  eyes.  What  impression  he  made  upon  Gorman, 
the  stalwart  Irishman,  seated  apparently  contented  with  legs  crossed,  did 
not  betray.     John  was  staring  through  a  window,  absorbed  in  thought, 
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until  he  became  aware  he  was  being  addressed.  "I  say,  young  man," 
snapped  the  little  man  in  a  thin  voice,"  pay  attention  to  me  and  live  up  to 
these  recommendations."  A  cross-examination  followed  which  seemed  to 
satisfy  the  official.  He  then  slipped  out  of  his  desk  chair  and  directed  John 
to  follow  him.  Down  a  long  corridor  and  into  another  office  John  followed 
the  bald  head.  He  was  introduced  to  a  tall,  uniformed  man  who  stood  up 
as  they  entered.  "Captain  Reid,"  said  the  pompous  little  official,  "this 
is  John  Gorman.  You  are  to  take  charge  of  him."  He  nodded  to  John  to 
be  seated  and  took  the  captain  aside,  with  whom  he  spent  several  minutes 
talking  lowly,  now  and  then  shooting  a  glance  at  the  big  Irishman  who 
ever  appeared  to  be  lost  in  his  own  thoughts. 

That  day  Gorman  spent  in  being  ushered  into  the  English  Secret  Serv- 
ice by  Captain  Reid  and  learning  his  instructions  which  that  night  found 
him  on  his  way  to  Galway.  In  the  coach  John  ran  through  the  occurrences 
of  the  day  and  smiled  in  remembering  the  little  bald  official.  "Some  im- 
portant weasel  that,"  he  said  to  himself.  "Well,  everything  is  satisfac- 
tory so  far."  Then  he  thought  of  the  bowed  head  of  his  father,  the  heart- 
broken tears  of  his  mother  and  the  smile  vanished.  His  body  immediate- 
ly assumed  a  dejected  appearance,  and  trembling  lips  moved  in  prayer. 
"Oh,  God !"  he  cried.  "The  sacrifice  is  too  great."  The  train  came  to  a  jerky 
stop  and  a  voice  bellowing  "Galway,"  awakened  John  into  action. 

In  obedience  to  instructions,  Gorman  immediately  assumed  charge  of 
all  work  in  Galway,  and  began  with  a  rush  which  startled  even  the  pom- 
pous little  individual  in  Dublin,  who  was  watching  closely.  John  personal- 
ly conducted  all  raids  in  and  around  Galway  in  such  a  fearless,  complete 
manner  that  he  soon  became  a  terror  to  the  Sinn  Feiners.  His  bravery 
even  frightened  his  confederates,  with  whom  he  made  no  effort  to  be- 
come friendly.  To  them  Gorman  seemed  a  quiet,  reserved  man,  ever  ab- 
sorbed in  though  tand  keeping  aloft  from  mankind  in  his  free  moments, 
and  "hell  turned  aloose"  when  there  was  work  to  be  done.  He  appeared 
to  do  his  duty  with  a  vengeance. 

Back  in  the  little  village,  after  the  gossipers  had  torn  John  Gorman's 
name  to  shreds,  and  the  men  had  righteously  declared  their  indignation, 
and  friends  their  grief,  practically  no  slurs  were  cast  upon  the  remaining 
faithful  O'Gormans.  The  old  man  held  his  head  higher  than  ever  and 
thanked  his  friends  for  their  faithfulness.  Yet  none  knew  the  grief  which 
ate  at  his  soul  beneath  that  proud  exterior.  His  concern  was  doubled.  The 
white-haired  mother  showed  visible  effects  of  suffering,  and  Dad  O'Gor- 
man's  anxiety  increased  daily  as  he  realized  how  futile  were  his  efforts 
to  comfort  her.  He  would  rather  that  John  had  died  long  ago,  than  to 
have  him  living  and  yet  dead  to  his  people. 

John  Gorman  worked  steadily  at  his  post  in  Galway  for  several  months. 
Then  came  more  orders  and  instructions.  He  was  commanded  to  take 
charge  of  the  post  in  his  old  home.  His  once  youthful  face  set  sternly 
against  this.  He  could  not  do  it — in  his  own  home  village.  No,  he  would 
refuse.  A  hand  felt  at  the  lines  which  were  deepening  on  his  forehead  and 
around  his  mouth.  In  a  mirror  upon  his  desk,  John  could  see  a  scattering 
of  grey  in  his  black  hair.  His  head  dropped.  "Oh,  this  is  too  much!"  he 
cried.  "I  won't  do  it."  He  jumped  up  and  kicked  his  chair  over  back- 
wards. A  fist  crumpled  a  sheet  of  paper  in  wilful  determination,  but  his 
eye  was  caught  by  a  line  of  words  in  scrawled  writing.     John  Gorman 
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dropped  to  his  knees  beside  the  desk  and  wept  steadily  for  several  minutes. 
When  he  arose,  he  sighed  audibly  and  carefully  folding  the  letter,  placed 
it  in  his  coat  pocket. 

The  little  village  was  very  surprised  and  indignant  on  learning  that 
John  Gorman  had  returned  to  take  charge  of  the  Unionist  post  there.  But 
the  good  people,  for  the  sake  of  the  O'Gormans,  did  nothing  despite  the 
fact  that  they  were  aware  of  John's  reputation  for  quick  action.  Sev- 
eral days  of  misery  for  him  passed,  though  he  kept  to  himself  and  seemed 
to  expect  the  "cold  shoulder."  Many  noticed  the  change  wrought  in  John 
and  wondered,  and  it  was  whispered  about  that  one  evening  he  was  seen 
to  pause  for  a  moment  in  front  of  his  former  horn  and  wistfully  look  in. 

Then,  one  day  Dad  O'Gorman  was  walking  towards  the  outskirts  of 
the  village.  He  was  bent,  looked  much  older  and  leaned  heavily  on  a  stick 
as  he  walked.  John's  sudden  return  was  acting  hard  on  his  wife,  and  her 
sorrow  put  her  in  bed,  sick  of  heart,  because  the  old  man  would  not  let  her 
see  her  first  born.  The  increased  anxiety  for  her  was  telling  on  him,  and 
the  days  of  inactivity  by  her  bedside  had  necessitated  some  exercise.  So 
th  oldest  O'Gorman  was  hobbling  along  the  deserted  road  when  suddenly  a 
f usilade  of  pistol  shots  rang  out  from  towards  a  house  which  sat  off  the 
road.  Dad  had  noticed  six  men  walking  away  from  the  house  and  wondered 
what  Arthur  Griffith  could  be  doing  having  so  many  visitors.  He  paid  no 
more  attention  to  them  for  a  moment,  then  came  the  pistol  shots,  and  the 
men  came  running  out  into  the  road.  The  firing  from  the  house  had  ceased, 
so  the  men,  once  in  the  public  road,  put  away  their  revolvers  and  walked 
briskly  towards  the  village,  talking  jerkily  and  panting.  Dad  O'Gorman 
counted  them.  There  were  five  and  none  were  John.  He  wondered  if — . 
Hastily,  as  fast  as  he  could  hobble,  the  old  man  crossed  the  road  and  passed 
through  the  gate.  At  the  other  end  of  the  lane,  he  could  dimly  see  a 
figure  huddled  on  the  ground  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  reaching  up 
to  the  high  porch.  It  seemed  to  Dad  O'Gorman  that  he  would  never  reach 
that  body.  Running  was  beyond  his  power,  so  he  hobbled  as  fast  as  he 
could,  and  prayed  a  little  and  cried  a  little.  At  last  he  was  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  body.  His  hands  trembled,  his  sight  grew  dim — it  looked  like 
John !  He  stepped  nearer,  and  turned  the  body  over  upon  its  back.  It  was 
John!  Dad  O'Gorman  dropped  upon  his  knees  beside  his  son.  Tears 
blinded  him,  gasping  sobs  shook  his  aged  frame.  "My,  God!  My  boy!"  he 
cried.  His  hands  ran  tenderly  over  John's  face,  his  neck,  his  chest,  as  if 
searching  for  a  single  sign  of  life.  The  old  man's  hands  closed  upon  a 
folded  piece  of  paper  in  the  boy's  pocket.  Something,  he  never  knew  what, 
directed  Dad  O'Gorman  to  wipe  his  eyes  free  of  tears  and  adjust  his  glasses. 
It  was  a  letter  addressed  to  John.  Carefully  the  old  man  read  it  through. 
What  could  it  mean?  "Yours,"  it  read,  "is  the  greatest  sacrifice.  That 
which  only  a  true  and  noble  patriot  can  make.  Be  it  said  to  your  praise, 
your  work  is  producing  the  best  results.  Keep  it  up  and  may  God  give 
you  the  highest  reward  in  Heaven."  It  was  signed  "De  Valera."  Slowly 
Dad  O'Gorman  saw  through  it  all.  John  was  a  spy  for  Sinn  Fein  against 
the  English.  The  old  man  then  saw  and  understood  the  smile  his  boy  wore 
in  death.  He  leaned  over  and  kissed  the  cold  lips.  "My  boy,"  he  said. 
"Your  mother  and  I  are  proud  of  you.  We  shall  be  happier  now,  but  never 
so  happy  till  we  have  joined  you." 
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S%  $toft  ittrin? 

ALBERT   EUGENE   CASEY,   A.B.    '22 

HEN  THE  LIFE  and  accomplishments  of  some  great  man  are 
somewhat  hidden  from  us  by  a  haze  of  myth  and  fiction,  we 
are  apt  to  respect  his  person  and  revere  his  deeds  all  the  more 
for  mystery  with  which  they  are  enshrouded.  Even  the  name 
in  such  a  case  holds  a  charm  and  attraction  all  of  its  own  which 
draws  us  to  it.  Thus  are  we  drawn  to  the  great  Italian  poet, 
Dante,  commonly  termed  the  "divine  poet." 

As  wre  speak  the  name  "Dante"  our  minds  recall  the  sad  emotional 
days  when  chivalry  was  in  full  bloom.  Visions  of  lords  and  ladies,  knights 
and  castles  pass  in  endless  procession  before  our  mind.  The  times  of 
honor  and  courtesy,  the  stories  of  wonderful  exploits,  chivalrous  deeds, 
heart-touching  romances,  all  come  back  to  us  even  at  the  mention  of  this 
name.  The  poetry  and  love  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  retold  in  his  fascinating 
verses.  He  still  holds  the  form  and  outward  appearance  of  the  romance  age 
while  his  thoughts,  views  and  sympathies  mark  him  as  the  forerunner  and 
beginner  of  the  Renaissance  movement. 

Dante  Avas  born  in  Florence,  Italy,  the  storm  center  of  the  eleventh, 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  flower  of  learning  and  the  place  where 
the  seeds  were  first  sown  which  later  burst  forth  into  the  full  harvest  of 
the  Renaissance.  His  birth  in  May,  1265,  marked  the  dawn  of  a  new  epoch. 
Reared  in  a  city  where  petty  kings  and  great  families  waged  bitter  civil 
wars  incessantly  and  near  the  duelling  grounds  of  the  great  struggles  be- 
tween church  and  state,  his  life  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  one  of 
extreme  sadness.  However  this  was  not  true  until  the  death  of  Beatrice, 
his  idol  in  love,  and  his  exile  from  the  country  in  1302.  All  around  him, 
Italy  broken  up  into  small  kingdoms  bearing  great  jealousies  of  each  other, 
and  tossed  about  by  bitter  civil  wars,  was  greatly  changed  from  the  Italy 
the  Romans  knew  so  well,  when  all  was  one  compact  state.  Politically 
Italy  had  degraded,  but  it  was  in  this  state  aflame  with  chaos  and  petty 
squabbling  that  the  germs  of  the  new  age  were  nurtured  and  the  greatest 
masters  of  sculpture  and  painting,  and  some  of  the  greatest  in  literature 
were  taught  and  reared. 

One  of  the  most  touching  phases  of  Dante's  character  was  his  intense 
love  for  the  Lady  Beatrice.  It  was  this  love  for  the  idol  of  his  heart  which 
inspired  his  principal  works,  the  "New  Life"  and  the  "Divine  Comedy." 
Strange  to  say,  he  never  once  deemed  it  possible  to  be  able  to  marry  this 
much  adored  lady,  and  in  fact  never  did.  In  those  days  matrimonial  matches 
were  much  often  made  from  the  infancy  of  those  concerned  by  their  parents, 
and  no  matter  what  their  feelings  were  they  must  take  the  mate  chosen. 
Also,  according  to  one  of  the  fantastic  idea  of  the  age,  true  love  was  not 
deemed  possible  in  the  married  state. 

Dante  himself  will  always  remain  to  us  as  uossessing  a  striking  per- 
sonality. True  to  the  blood  that  flowed  in  his  veins,  he  was  fiery,  passion- 
ate in  love  and  in  controversy.  But  when  he  was  alone  his  whole  character 
seemed  to  change.  The  face  which  flushed  with  love  for  his  idolized  Beat- 
rice when  she  was  near  grew  calm  and  moody  when  she  was  absent.  When 
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he  was  not  dreaming  of  love,  which  seemed  to  be  the  dynamic  force  of 
his  being,  he  became  reserved  and  thoughtful.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
philosophical  ability,  he  was  not  fitted  for  a  great  political  office  and  his 
views  politically  if  asserted  might  never  have  earned  for  him  a  position 
of  senatorial  dignity.  His  was  the  life  of  a  dreamer,  and  the  deep  and  full 
understanding  of  a  philanthropist  was  imbedded  in  the  breast  of  the  great 
poet. 

Dante  was  not  only  a  poet,  but  also  he  was  a  patriot,  and  the  welfare 
of  the  city  which  cast  him  off  troubled  him  not  a  little.  He  even  fought 
in  several  battles  against  the  enemies  of  his  country  and  though  never 
destined  to  be  a  great  political  leader,  was  as  he  expresses  it,  "no  small 
man  in  arms."  He  devoted  all  his  energies  towards  the  betterment  of  his 
native  city  and  was  sorely  grieved  when  he  was  exiled.  While  in  exile 
he  is  reputed  to  have  written  back  to  his  fellow  citizens  in  a  letter,  "O 
popule  mi,  quid  feci  tibi?  Oh,  my  people,  what  have  I  done  to  thee?"  But 
neither  threats,  nor  tears,  nor  entreaties  could  unlock  the  gates  of  this  city 
to  the  man  who  was  destined  to  be  the  glory  not  onlv  of  Florence,  but  of 
all  Italy.  .  In  the  last  neaceful  years  of  the  poet's  life,  spent  among  the 
pines  of  Ravenna,  we  find  that  the  well-being  of  his  native  but  ungrateful 
city  constituted  his  chief  thought.  Devotion  to  his  country  and  his  ideals 
were  foremost  among  the  principles  that  characterized  this  noet.  He  be- 
came entangled  in  the  ouarrel  then  beginning  between  the  Pope  and  the 
state,  and  it  was  through  this  meddling,  if  you  might  call  it  so,  or  firm 
devotion  to  ideals  which  brought  about  his  exile  from  his  native  city. 

Yet  were  it  not  for  this  banishment  we  might  never  have  been  blessed 
with  his  elegant  poetry.  It  was  not  until  he  had  been  driven  away  from 
his  native  city,  his  dear  ones  and  his  home,  that  the  powerful  poeticlal 
abilities  so  far  concealed  undeveloped  in  him  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
show  themselves.  When  he  was  alone  in  foreign  lands,  spurned  by  the 
country  to  which  he  was  devoted,  great  longing  and  pensiveness  overcame 
his  fiery  spirit  and  induced  him  to  write  verses  about  the  loved  ones  and 
the  things  from  whom  he  was  separated.  The  hot-headed  and  light-hearted 
Italian  youth  gave  wav  to  the  more  developed  man  in  whom  there  was 
indented  the  wisdom  of  a  philosopher  and  the  heart  of  a  poet. 

Dante  was  forced  about  by  sorrow  and  restlessness  from  one  country 
to  another.  The  whole  story  of  his  travels  we  do  not  know,  but  we  do 
know  that  he  travelled  about  at  times  without  any  money  at  his  disposal 
and  roue-hing  it  under  various  kinds  of  weather.  He  bore  all  with  a  firm 
and  steady  patience  that  evoked  the  admiration  and  sympathy  of  not  a 
few.  It  is  said  that  when  he  was  in  foreign  parts  attending  entertainments 
where  were  assembled  the  nobles  and  cavaliers  of  the  land  he  was  con- 
spicuous above  all  for  th^  stern  and  solemn  mien  which  was  the  result  of 
the  hardships  of  exile.  The  guests  used  to  exclaim,  "There  is  a  man  who 
has  been  through  hell." 

It  has  been  determined  with  some  definiteness  that  at  one  time  during 
his  travels  he  took  a  course  at  the  University  of  Bolosrna  and  studied  hard 
and  diligently  until  his  eyes  gave  wav  under  the  strain  and  forced  him  to 
leave.  In  his  own  words,  describing  his  failing  sight,  he  tells  us  that  the 
"stars  were  dimmed  with  a  kind  of  whiteness."  He  also  visited  Padua, 
where  he  lived  in  the  street  of  St.  Lawrence.    His  first  refuge  was  the 
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beautiful  city  of  Verona,  where  he  found  rest  in  the  palace  of  Can  Grande 
della  Scala.  Myth  and  fiction  enshroud  the  varied  stories  describing  other 
travels  of  the  exile.  Some  say  he  was  in  Spain,  France,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Austria  and  even  England.  Hardly  a  city  is  there  on 
the  continent  which  does  not  claim  the  honor  of  harboring  the  exile  at 
some  period  of  his  travels. 

The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the  ancient  city  of  Ravenna, 
where,  among  the  pines  which  surrounded  the  neighborhood,  the  weary 
and  care-worn  bard  found  solace  and  comfort.  And  it  was  here  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  poetry  was  composed,  although  he  had  in  his  ex- 
tensive travels  worked  upon  his  "Divine  Comedy"  whenever  rest  from 
fatigue  permitted.  It  was  a  familiar  sight  to  the  people  of  Ravenna  to 
see  the  drooping  figure  of  the  poet,  who  was  aged  before  his  time,  slowly 
ambling  along  towards  the  grove  of  pines  where  he  used  to  sit  and  think 
from  morning  until  night.  His  gait  was  gentle  and  free,  his  garments 
were  always  becoming  and  the  sad  thoughtful  expression  on  his  counten- 
ance conveyed  the  fact  that  he  was  both  ripe  with  wisdom  and  rich  in  ex- 
perience. Of  illness  contracted  while  acting  the  role  of  an  arbitrator  for 
Venice  in  a  petty  war,  the  great  poet  died  in  Ravenna  in  1321. 

The  first  thing  the  modern  traveller  in  Ravenna  wishes  to  see  is  the 
tomb  of  Dante  and  there  on  the  stone  may  he  find  the  inscription  in  bar- 
barous Latin  composed  by  the  poet  himself  "Hie  claudor  Dantes,  patriis 
exitorris  ab  oris,  quern  genuit  parvi  Florentia  mater  amoris."  "Here  lie  I, 
Dante,  an  exile  from  my  native  land,  born  of  Florence,  a  mother  of  little 
love." 
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In  all  its  moods  an  olden  mystery — 

Silent,  profound,  unfathomable,  when  Sleep 

Hath  charmed  its  heart  a  rhythmic  pulse  to  keep ; 

Or  when  it  harkens  to  the  wild  winds  cry, 

And  hissing,  rushing,  lifts  its  surges  high 

To  dash  to  doom  man's  toy  ships  down  to  dwell — 

Forever  down — in  its  green-carven  dell, 

In  splendid  idleness  to  rot  and  lie. 

And  yet,  0  Sea,  we  clasp  thee  to  our  heart, 

And  gaze  with  awe  upon  thy  loveliness, 

That  is  age-old,  the  mirrored  counterpart 

Of  Him  enthroned  above  Time  and  Stress 

For  in  thy  beauty,  thy  sublimity 

We  glimpse  a  vision  of  the  Deity ! 
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3Frnm  Nine  tn  Nine 

H.  DEMPSEY,  A.B.  '26. 

T  WAS  A  BRIGHT  SUNDAY  MORNING  when  a  well  dressed 
individual  ascended  the  gangplank  of  the  Chinese  boat  Utonka. 
He  stepped  across  a  pile  of  timber  to  the  Captain,  a  slouchy 
looking  individual  with  an  exceedingly  long  stemmed  pipe 
dangling  in  his  mouth.  Taking  him  by  the  arm,  he  walked 
over  to  the  side  of  the  vessel  and  said:  "Have  everything  in 
readiness  by  nine  o'clock  tonight." 

The  Chinaman  nodded  his  assent  and  leisurely  puffed  on  his  pipe.  The 
man  stepped  on  the  gangplank  and  with  quick  rapid  steps  descended  to 
the  docks,  where  he  was  soon  hidden  from  view  by  the  numerous  bales  of 
cotton  that  adorned  the  surrounding  wharves.  The  Captain,  after  shout- 
ing something  in  a  cracked  voice  at  a  sailor  cleaning  the  fore  deck,  re- 
turned to  his  cabin. 

Scarcely  had  he  done  so  when  a  man  rather  small  in  stature,  stepped 
from  behind  a  large  bale  of  cotton  and  stood  gazing  at  the  ship.  His 
thoughts  ran  in  different  channels.  "At  nine  o'clock,"  he  kept  repeating  to 
himself.  Why  was  the  Utonka  leaving  port  at  such  a  late  hour?  Was  she 
leaving  at  all?  The  words,  "Have  everything  in  readiness"  did  not  neces- 
sitate the  departure  of  the  vessel. 

All  these  things  passed  through  Detective  Franse's  mind  as  he  stood 
gazing  at  the  bow  of  the  large  tramp  before  him.  Should  he  summon  aid 
and  go  on  board  and  search  the  vessel  ?  No,  he  had  no  proof  that  there  was 
anything  unlawful  about  the  boat,  and  then  besides  that  would  arouse  sus- 
picion. He  would  shadow  the  individual  that  had  just  left  the  ship,  and, 
thereby  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  him.  He  passed  quickly  through 
the  docks  and  turned  into  the  street  just  in  time  to  see  his  man  boarding 
a  trolley  which  bore  the  inscription  '"Hampton  Avenue."  The  loop  led 
through  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  city  being  adorned  with  numerous 
tenement  houses  and  shops  of  all  kinds.  He  looked  around  and  finding  a 
taxi  nearby  sprang  into  it  and  with  a  flourish  of  his  badge  at  the  some- 
what startled  driver,  instructed  him  to  follow  the  trolley. 

After  a  ride  of  some  fifteen  minutes,  the  well-dressed  man  descended 
from  the  car  and  started  down  a  nearby  side  street.  Detective  Franse 
stopped  the  taxi  some  hundred  feet  from  the  corner,  and  getting  out,  began 
the  work  of  shadowing  his  man.  He  followed  him  for  nearly  two  blocks, 
when  suddenly  he  saw  him  disappear  from  view.  When  Franse  came  up 
to  the  point  he  found  it  to  be  a  narrow  alleyway.  The  man  was  nowhere 
in  sight,  but  a  half  open  door  over  which  hung  a  sign  of  fantastically 
carved  Chinese  letters  seemed  to  point  out  the  way  by  which  the  man  had 
gone. 

He  stepped  through  the  narrow  doorway  into  a  dark  passage.  A 
rather  stuffy  odor  met  his  nostrils  which  for  a  moment  seemed  to  stifle 
him.  Feeling  his  way  along  a  wall  he  came  to  a  door.  Opening  this,  he 
cautiously  peered  in.  There  before  him  was  a  long  narrow  room  lighted  by 
two  musty  oil  lamps  which  hung  from  the  low  ceiling.  Against  the  wall 
on  both  sides  were  a  number  of  wooden  bunks.    A  dark  figure  could  be 
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seen  here  and  there  stretched  out  in  slumber,  victims  of  that  horrible 
drug — "Opium."  After  first  making  certain  that  none  of  the  occupants 
would  be  disturbed  in  their  peaceful  slumbers,  he  crept  into  the  room 
and  going  to  each  bunk  in  turn  ascertained  that  none  held  his  man.  Where 
could  he  have  gone?  There  was  undoubtedly  no  other  door  leading  from 
the  room  except  the  one  by  which  he  had  come. 

His  deliberation  was  cut  short  by  a  soft  grinding  sound  and  then  the 
wall  before  his  eyes  seemed  to  part.  A  man  of  tall  stature  and  with  a 
rather  slim  build  stepped  into  view  grasping  in  his  hand  the  smooth  handle 
of  a  Colt  revolver.  He  was  the  well  dressed  man  whom  Franse  had  seen 
talking  to  the  Chinese  Captain. 

"Well,  Franse,  I  suppose  the  game  is  up,"  the  man  said,  addressing  the 
detective  with  a  curt  smile  upon  his  face. 

"No,  not  quite,"  the  detective  replied. 

"Not  yet,  eh.  Well  I  suppose  that  it  will  soon  be.  You  see  Kii  nor 
myself  don't  like  this  business  of  having  Dicks  nosing  around  our  place 
of  business,  so  we  tend  to  them  in  our  own  little  way."  Then  with  a  sharp 
clasp  of  his  hands  two  musty  looking  Chinks  appeared.  They  sprang  on 
Franse  and  pinned  him  to  the  ground.  This  was  the  last  thing  he  knew, 
for  he  was  rendered  unconscious  under  a  blow  which  one  of  the  husky 
fellows  aimed  at  him. 

When  Franse  again  regained  consciousness  he  found  himself  sitting  in 
a  large  plush  chair  in  the  corner  of  a  very  artistic  room.  It  was  a  very 
large  one  and  had  within  it  four  couches  covered  over  with  the  finest  of 
Chinese  cloth.  Over  a  hugh  arm  chair  situated  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room  hung  a  sign  of  very  fanciful  Chinese  letters. 

While  Franse  was  thus  observing  these  things  a  little  short  fat  China- 
man decked  in  different  robes  ascended  the  platform  and  took  his 
seat  in  the  huge  arm  chair.  Two  roughly  garbed  Chinamen  seized  Franse 
under  the  arms  and  supported  him  across  the  room.  He  was  placed  on  a 
bench  directly  in  front  of  the  arm  chair.  The  figure  in  the  chair  was  the 
first  to  speak.  His  tone  had  a  great  deal  of  Oriental  accent  in  it.  For 
over  fifteen  minutes  they  plied  him  with  questions  and  he  answered  them 
only  when  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  two  able-bodied  men.  Then  Kii,  the 
figure  in  the  chair,  spoke  quickly  to  a  Chinaman  that  was  arranging  some 
curtains  in  the  rear  of  the  room.  He  disappeared  through  a  doorway  and 
then  again  reappeared  accompanied  by  a  negro  youth  of  about  seventeen 
years  of  age.  He  wore  a  frightened  look  on  his  face  and  cast  some  fear- 
ful glances  at  Kii. 

"Slim,"  the  well  dressed  man  said,  "how  come  it  that  this  man  should 
be  prowling  around  here?  I  thought  I  instructed  you  to  let  no  one  enter 
without  a  card  from  me." 

"What  man's,  sah?  Oh  I  ain't  nebber  seen  him  afore." 

"Slim,"  said  Kii,  "did  you  leave  your  post  at  all  this  morning?" 

"Well,  sah — er — yes,  sah.  I  only  went  round  de  corner  to  buy  some- 
thing, but,  sah — " 

He  got  no  further  for  the  lengthy  arm  of  Franse  grasped  his  foot 
and  pulled  him  to  the  floor,  just  in  time  to  evade  the  dart  of  the  flashing 
eye  of  Kii.  The  well-dressed  man  whom  Franse  learned  afterwards  to 
be  Leitz,  the  celebrated  German  chemist,  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 
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"Slim,  you  have  barely  escaped  with  your  life.  The  next  time  I  don't 
think  you  shall  be  so  fortunate,  so  take  this  here  fellow  and  put  him  in 
the  hole.    If  he  escapes  it  will  be  all  the  worst  for  you." 

Slim  rose  to  his  feet  and  taking  Franse  by  the  arm  led  him  out  of  the 
room,  and  through  an  opening  in  the  wall  to  the  room  in  which  he  had 
been  discovered  that  morning.  He  led  him  over  to  the  corner  of  the  room 
and  removing  a  wooden  table  threw  back  a  trap-door,  disclosing  a  very 
black  hole.  Into  this  he  ordered  the  detective  to  descend  by  means  of  a 
ladder.  After  descending  several  feet  his  foot  struck  upon  something  hard 
and  damp  and  a  few  seconds  later  he  found  himself  standing  on  the  floor 
of  a  room  some  twelve  feet  square  dimly  lighted  by  a  musty  old  lamp  that 
Slim  wlas  trying  to  hang  on  a  fastening  in  the  stone  wall.  Slim  bid  Franse 
take  a  seat  on  a  half  broken  bench  whilst  he  himself  sat  down  on  the 
stone  floor  by  his  side.  For  some  five  minutes  he  sat  there  in  silence, 
then  as  if  his  tongue  had  been  loosened  he  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the 
detective: 

"Boss,  yer  sabed  this  here  nigger's  skin  and  I  won't  forget  it  nebber. 
Listen,  boss,  tonight  there  is  something  big  coming  off  here.  I  heard 
Japo  talking  about  it.  All  dem  Chinks  gonna  haul  something  from  the 
riber.  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  it  can't  be  nothing  good,  cause  Kii  is 
too  exact  about  it.  Boss,  I  was  just  thinking,  if  I  could  sneak  you  out  of 
here  would  you  call  dem  police  and  make  'em  leave  me  go?  You  know, 
boss,  yer  sabed  dis  here  nigger's  life  and  I  won't  neber  forget  it." 

"Well,  now,  Slim,  listen.  If  you  are  to  get  me  out  of  here  you  have 
got  to  do  it  before  the  hour  is  up,  because  you  see  it  is  now  twenty  minutes 
to  eight  and  if  we  are  to  capture  these  devils  we  must  have  time.  Now 
tell  me  as  much  as  you  know  about  this  affair." 

"Well,  sah,  I  don't  know  much.  Dey  only  says  to  habe  this  room 
cleared  out  and  not  to  let  any  one  in  upstairs  until  after  ten  o'clock.  Japo 
and  his  brother  are  going  to  dribe  down  to  the  wharf  and  bring  something 
back  in  de  wagon.    But,  sah,  I  donno  what  it  is." 

Franse  slumped  back  against  the  wall  in  deep  thought.  He  had  found 
an  answer  to  at  least  a  portion  of  Leitze's  mysterious  words.  The  words, 
"Have  everything  in  readiness,"  didn't  mean  that  the  Utonka  was  leaving 
port,  but  that  she  was  to  deport  a  very  valuable  cargo. 

"Dey  will  be  gone  soon  I  spect,"  Slim  said  after  a  few  minutes  had 
elapsed,  "den  we  can  crawl  up  de  ladder  and  through  de  floor  to  de  room 
and  den  out."  He  had  barely  finished  these  words  before  a  ray  of  light 
shot  into  the  room  and  then  a  voice  rang  out  in  the  damp  air. 

"Slim,  that  you  ?  You  had  better  lock  the  door  and  clear  those  fellows 
out  of  here.  They  are  all  mostly  sobered  up  now."  Then  the  trap  was 
closed  and  the  figure  moved  away.  A  few  minutes  later  and  Slim  crawled 
up  the  ladder  and  through  the  trap  to  the  floor  above,  locking  it  behind 
him.  Franse  got  up  and  began  to  scan  the  walls  of  the  room  out  of 
mere  curiosity.  They  were  made  of  smooth  stones  tightly  fixed  together 
by  cement  which  in  some  parts  had  not  thoroughly  dried,  owing  to  the 
dampness  of  the  place.  The  room  had  evidently  been  built  recently.  Over 
in  the  corner  under  a  broken  down  table  he  found  three  paste  board  boxes 
some  six  inches  square.    He  picked  up  one  of  these  and  was  about  to  tear 
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it  open  when  he  heard  footsteps  above  and  the  trap  was  gently  thrown 
back.  He  stepped  back  from  the  boxes  just  as  the  voice  of  Slim  rang  out 
in  the  damp  air. 

"All's  set,  sah.  Just  Kii  and  Massa  Leitz  are  here ;  de  rest  hab  gone  to 
de  wharf.    Don't  make  no  noise  cause  dey  might  hear  you." 

Franse  stepped  up  the  ladder  and  was  soon  in  the  alleyway  outside. 
He  instructed  Slim  to  remain  where  he  was,  fearing  that  Leitz  or  Kii 
might  call  for  him  and  finding  him  missing  would  grow  suspicious.  He 
started  down  the  street  and  five  minutes  later  was  approaching  the  wharf 
with  Captain  O'Reilly  and  a  small  band  of  uniformed  men.  They  grouped 
slowly  over  the  rickety  wharf  till  they  neared  the  point  where  the  Utonka 
lay  at  anchor.  There  was  the  wagon  that  Slim  had  spoken  of  backed  up 
to  the  gangway.  They  had  just  been  in  time  to  find  two  Chinks  descend- 
ing the  gangplank  carrying  a  bundle  in  their  hands.  They  climbed  up 
into  the  wagon  and  after  glancing  searchingly  around  them  drove  off. 
Into  an  auto  Franse  sprang,  followed  by  the  captain  and  three  other  men. 

The  wagon  stopped  in  the  rear  of  the  building  and  the  two  Chinks 
disappeared  within  the  enclosure  with  their  packages.  Franse  and  the 
captain  walked  around  to  the  front  of  the  building.  O'Reilly  ordered  the 
riot  call  to  be  sent  in  and  told  them  to  wait  around  the  corner  until  he  sent 
for  them.    Franse  found  Slim  waiting  with  no  little  anxiety  for  him. 

"Dey  has  just  come,  sah.  I  suppose  dey  will  be  calling  for  me  soon. 
They  ain't  nobuddy  but  Kii  and  them  two  Chinks,  Japo  and  de  odder  fellah. 
But,  sah,  Massa  Leitz  he  am  totally  disappeared." 

It  was  decided  that  Franse  and  Slim  should  go  ahead  and  see  how 
the  land  lay  and  then  come  back  and  report  to  the  captain.  All  the  cots 
were  empty  now  as  the  two  entered  the  room.  Slim,  leading  the  way,  they 
passed  through  an  opening  in  the  wall  and  on  down  an  aisle  they  came  to 
a  dimly  lighted  doorway.  It  led  into  the  decorated  room.  About  three  feet 
inside  the  room  was  placed  a  screen.  Over  this  Franse  peered.  Kii  was 
sitting  in  his  elaborate  arm  chair.  In  his  lap  were  two  small  parcels,  one 
the  least  bit  bigger  than  the  other.  On  the  floor  was  a  pile  of  chinaware. 
He  called  a  Chink  and  giving  him  the  larger  of  the  two  packages,  gave 
him  some  instructions.  The  Chink  after  understanding  Kii  clearly  disap- 
peared through  the  wall  to  the  left.  Kii  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  puffed 
on  his  pipe  in  deep  suspense.  A  few  minutes  later  Japo  left  the  room  and 
Kii  fell  into  a  deep  slumber.  Franse  and  Slim  stepped  into  the  room.  They 
walked  over  to  where  the  Chink  had  disappeared.  There  before  them  was 
a  bright  wooden  panel.  Franse  rubbed  his  fingers  around  the  edges  of 
this,  until  he  touched  a  spring.  Then  it  suddenly  took  life,  as  it  were, 
and  sprang  back,  leaving  an  opening  some  five  feet  square. 

"Slim,  you  stay  here  and  if  I  don't  come  back  within  three  minutes, 
tell  Captain  O'Reilly  to  bring  his  men  and  to  raid  the  entire  place."  Then 
he  climbed  through  the  opening  and  was  immediately  hidden  from  view  by 
the  darkness  within.  He  groped  down  what  seemed  to  be  a  narrow  passage 
till  he  came  face  to  face  with  a  wall.  It  was  made  of  cement.  Where 
could  the  Chink  have  gone  if  not  through  this  wall  ?  Franse  placed  his  ear 
against  the  wall  to  listen,  when  before  he  could  imagine  it,  he  had  leaned 
against  a  swinging  door  and  was  now  sitting  on  the  floor  of  a  small  room. 
Before  he  had  time  to  arise  he  was  pinned  to  the  floor  by  a  pair  of  sturdy 
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brown  arms.    Leitz  produced  some  rope  and  they  bound  him  tightly. 

"Japo,  how  do  you  suppose  this  fellow  found  his  way  down  here?  I 
bet  that  black  ape  shall  pay  for  this.    Go  up  and  see  if  you  can  find  him." 

Japo  passed  through  the  swinging  door  and  proceeded  down  the  dark 
passageway.  He  had  barely  gone  five  feet  before  he  was  hurled  to  the 
ground  and  held  there  by  a  pair  of  blue  sleeves.  Slim  had  sent  in  the 
riot  call. 

"Ah,  so  that  was  it,  eh?    Well  I'll  be  darned." 

It  was  an  hour  after  the  arrest  and  Detective  Franse,  Captain  O'Reilly 
with  a  number  of  other  officials  were  talking  the  matter  over.  A  search 
had  been  made  of  the  house  and  to  the  amazement  of  Franse  it  was  found 
that  the  underground  room  was  .connected  by  a  swinging  door  with  the 
"Hole"  as  Leitz  called  it.  Upon  opening  the  pastboard  boxes  that  were  un- 
der the  table,  they  were  found  to  contain  a  whitish  powder  in  small  round 
tubes.  Franse  stuck  one  of  these  in  his  pocket,  and  a  few  minutes  later  was 
ascending  the  steps  of  John  Martin's  (the  chemist's)  store.  Martin  ex- 
amined the  powder  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  taking  a  large  newly  bound 
book  from  its  shelf  he  began  to  page  through  it.  At  last  he  paused  and 
held  the  book  to  the  light. 

"Just  as  I  thought,  invented  in  1915  by  German  Chemist  Leitz.  This 
powder  is  a  deadly  weapon." 

Half  hour  later  Franse  was  back  in  the  chief's  office.  "Well,  don't 
you  understand,  chief,  he  was  going  to  mix  this  powder  with  the  opium. 
The  effect  would  be  stifling.  Dens  were  to  have  been  established  near  the 
camps.  A  very  likely  weapon  for  the  German  government  to  use  to  injure 
our  citizens  and  soldiers." 
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HEN  THE  WORLD  WAR  ENDED,  the  minds  of  all  men,  so 
long  restrained,  so  long  weighed  down  by  the  sorrows  of  the 
mighty  conflict,  arose  in  the  hope  of  something  better  for  the 
future,  something  that  would  prevent  future  bloodshed.  Men 
dreamed  of  eternal  peace  and  brotherhood  based  on  justice  and 
democracy.  Nor  were  they  without  reason ;  for  had  ever  a  war 
ended  amid  such  inspiring  acclamations  of  reform  ?  Secret  diplomacy  which 
had  been  a  fertile  cause  of  so  many  wars  in  the  past,  was  to  be  abolished, 
each  nation  permitted  to  decide  its  own  destiny  as  to  sovereignty  and  form 
of  government,  freedom  of  the  seas  established  for  all  nations ;  and  to  pre- 
serve these  conditions  of  justice,  and  to  maintain  peace,  a  universal  agree- 
ment of  all  nations  was  to  be  secured,  a  league  formed  of  all  the  nations 
that  could  be  trusted,  and  this  league  was  to  be  based  on  the  most  sacred 
principles  of  righteousness  and  humanity. 

With  this  inspiring  program  the  Peace  Conference  that  was  to  settle 
the  great  issues  raised  by  the  war  met  at  Versailles  in  the  January  fol- 
lowing the  signing  of  the  armistice.  Great  officials  from  every  country 
were  there  and  this  imposing  array  seemed  likely  to  bring  about  perma- 
nent peace,  if  it  could  in  any  way  be  done.  But  the  hopes  of  the  World 
were  to  receive  a  severe  setback,  for  the  conference  soon  resolved  itself 
for  all  practical  purposes  into  a  council  of  the  "Big  Four,"  who  undertook 
to  settle  all  matters  as  they  thought  best,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the 
smaller  nations.  From  this  council  was  brought  forth  the  constitution  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  which  was  first  presented  in  this  country  during 
the  short  session  of  the  last  Democratic  Congress.  Immediately  violent  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  became  manifest.  Messrs.  Taft,  Hughes,  Root,  Wicker- 
sham  and  practically  all  the  Democratic  leaders  supported  the  idea,  but 
very  bitter  opposition  appeared  in  the  Senate,  where  most  of  the  great  Re- 
publican leaders  joined  with  a  few  Democrats,  lead  by  Senator  Reed,  in 
declaring  that  the  League,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  submitted,  was  un- 
acceptable. As  their  protests  went  unheeded  and  no  vote  could  be  secured 
on  a  resolution  advising  the  President  to  separate  the  League  from  the 
treaty,  Mr.  Lodge,  the  Republican  leader  in  the  Senate,  presented  a  peti- 
tion, since  termed  "The  Round  Robin,"  signed  by  more  than  thirty-three 
senators — the  number  necessary  to  defeat  ratification — giving  warning 
that  the  inclusion  in  the  treaty  of  the  League  of  Nations  would  necessitate 
modification  and  delay,  or  else  rejection. 

Nevertheless,  the  President  returned  to  Paris,  and  early  in  July  came 
back  to  this  country  with  the  treaty  in  practically  the  same  form,  and  with 
none  of  the  points  that  had  aroused  opposition  eliminated.  He  submitted 
it  to  the  Senate  on  July  10  with  a  powerful  plea  for  its  unqualified  accept- 
ance. He  argued  that  any  modification  of  any  kind  would  compel  its  re- 
submission to  the  other  signatories.  The  Senate  referred  the  document  to 
its  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  which  on  September  10  reported  it  back 
to  the  Senate,  recommending  three  classes  of  amendments  and  a  number 
of  reservations.    The  pro-League  Republicans  joined  with  the  Democrats 
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to  defeat  the  amendments,  claiming  that  their  adoption  would  kill  the 
treaty ;  but  reservations  in  their  place  were  adopted,  along  with  a  number 
of  other  reservations  reported  by  the  committee.  The  President  and  his 
followers  said  that  the  reservations  "nullified"  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  at  his  advice  the  pro-League  Democrats  rejected  the  resolution  of 
ratification  containing  the  reservations.  The  Republicans  then  voted  down 
a  resolution  of  unreserved  ratification,  and  a  deadlock  ensued,  both  sides 
refusing  to  yield.  Another  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  in  February  and 
March  failed,  due  to  the  firmness  of  both  sides,  and  the  issue  went  into 
the  presidential  campaign  just  closed.  In  this  campaign  the  Democrats  de- 
clared in  favor  of  the  League  of  Nations  without  any  such  reservations  as 
would  devitalize  the  Covenant,  but  did  not  object  to  "clarifying  reserva- 
tions." The  Republican  candidate  in  reply  stated  the  position  of  his  party 
in  these  words :  "I  do  not  wish  to  clarify  these  obligations,  I  wish  to  turn 
my  back  upon  them.  It  is  not  interpretations  but  rejection  that  I  am  seek- 
ing." On  this  issue  the  campaign  has  been  fought  out.  It  is  my  intention 
to  show  that  the  Republican  position  is  the  fundamentally  correct  and 
American  viewpoint,  and  is  therefore  the  course  we  should  pursue. 

I  shall  show  that  the  United  States  should  reject  the  League  of  Na- 
tions for  the  following  cogent  reasons:  (1)  that  the  Cocenant  itself  is 
so  full  of  serious  imperfections  as  to  make  its  acceptance  without  radical 
modification  equivalent  to  nothing  less  than  the  betrayal  of  American  in- 
terests and  sovereignty,  (2)  that  the  treaty,  of  which  it  is  an  integral 
part,  contains  many  provisions  so  base  and  immoral  that  their  acceptance 
would  amount  to  a  surrender  of  the  high  principles  for  which  we  have 
always  stood ;  and  the  assumption  of  the  obligations  of  Article  X  relative 
to  these  provisions  would  simply  assure  the  perpetuity  of  the  many  in- 
iquities perpetrated  therein;  and  (3)  that  even  were  these  objections  not 
based  on  fact,  or  could  they  be  remedied  by  reservations  or  amendments, 
we  still  should  refuse  to  enter  an  association  of  non-American  nations,  be- 
cause by  entering  it  we  would  abandon  the  time-honored  policies  of  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson  and  Monroe,  under  which  this  nation  has  prospered  and 
grown  great  in  the  past  century  and  a  half. 

In  order  to  understand  the  first  reason  thoroughly  it  is  necessary 
first  to  enumerate  the  greatest  and  most  serious  defects — though  they 
are  by  no  means  the  only  ones — that  are  to  be  found  within  the  League 
Constitution.  They  are  as  follows:  (1)  The  unjust  preponderance  of 
the  power  of  the  British  Empire;  (2)  the  insecurity  of  our  right  of  with- 
drawal, should  we  wish  to  exercise  it;  (3)  the  vile  discrimination  and  class 
spirit  manifested  in  the  provisions  of  Part  XIII,  which  provides  a  special 
labor  organization — a  sure  hotbed  of  radicalism  and  lawlessness ;  (4)  the 
certainty  that  our  Monroe  Doctrine  as  well  as  our  domestic  questions  will 
come  under  this  jurisdiction  of  and  be  subject  to  the  Council  or  Assembly 
of  the  League ;  (5)  the  provisions  that  after  the  military  naval  limits  set 
by  the  League  have  gone  into  effect,  they  shall  not  be  exceeded  for  any 
reason  without  the  consent  of  the  Council ;  and  (6)  the  stupendous  obliga- 
tions, both  joint  and  several — many  of  a  most  unsavory  nature — incurred 
by  a  possible  acceptance  of  Articles  X  and  XL 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  only  that  the 
British  Empire  will  have  six  votes  to  our  one  and  that  they  will  have  those 
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votes  in  the  Assembly  where  a  unanimous  vote  is  not  always  required.  In 
fact,  in  the  case  of  disputes  between  members,  which  will  include  a  very 
large  number  of  the  most  important  cases,  the  vote  required  is  "the  mem- 
bers of  the  League  represented  on  the  Council  and  a  majority  of  the  other 
members."  In  making  this  majority,  England's  five  extra  votes  will  count 
very  heavily.  In  still  other  cases  a  mere  majority  of  all  members  is  re- 
quired; such  cases  as  questions  of  procedure  come  under  this  class;  and 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that  England  and  her  colonies  will  practically  con- 
trol the  procedure  of  the  League.  In  addition  to  this,  new  members  may 
be  added  to  the  Council  by  a  vote  of  that  body  and  a  majority  of  the 
Assembly.  Thus  England  will  find  it  easy  to  secure  plural  votes  in  the 
Council  as  well  as  in  the  Assembly.  And  last,  we  should  consider  the  great 
loss  of  prestige  and  honor  we  would  suffer  by  mildly  acquiescing  in  a  posi- 
tion of  such  complete  inferiority  to  Great  Britain.  Surely  no  American 
will  advocate  the  acceptance  of  the  League  while  this  provision  remains, 
and  yet  no  amount  of  "interpreting"  or  "clarifying"  will  make  our  one  vote 
equal  to  England's  six. 

The  second  defect  we  have  noticed  is  the  insecurity  of  our  right  to 
withdraw.  To  be  sure,  the  right  of  withdrawal  is  nominally  given,  but 
it  can  be  exercised  only  upon  two  years'  notice  and  under  the  condition  that 
all  obligations  have  been  fulfilled.  While  the  Covenant  does  not  specially 
state  who  shall  be  the  judge  whether  or  not  these  obligations  have  been 
fulfilled,  yet  since  fulfillment  of  obligations  depends  upon  their  meaning, 
and  meaning  is  a  matter  of  interpretation,  Article  XIII,  which  declares  in- 
terpretaton  of  treaties  a  subject  for  arbitration,  would  actually  compel  us 
to  submit  our  right  of  withdrawal  to  arbitration,  or  as  alternative,  submit 
the  matter  to  the  Council  or  Assembly,  with  even  less  prospect  of  a  favor- 
able verdict,  since  the  nations  would  be  very  loath  to  see  us  with  our 
great  resources,  withdraw  from  the  League. 

But  that  prospect  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  one  that  confronts 
us  when  we  inspect  Part  XIII  of  the  treaty,  an  adjunct  of  the  League. 
This  part  of  the  treaty  sets  up  a  separate  "League  of  Nations"  fori  the 
laboring  classes,  and  for  them  only.  Not  only  is  this  vilely  discriminatory 
and  unfair  to  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  and  other  great  classes,  but  there 
are  many  much  deeper  dangers  than  this  inherent  in  the  provisions  pro- 
vided. In  the  first  place,  the  laboring  element,  though  in  varying  degrees, 
is  the  most  radical  of  all  classes  and  is  sure  to  prove  a  fertile  fiel  dfor  so- 
cialistic and  bolshevistic  doctrines;  and  with  the  almost  unlimited  power 
this  body  already  has  or  would  soon  involve  through  the  processes  pro- 
vided in  its  constitution,  law  and  order  and  property  rights  would  every- 
where in  the  world  be  jeopardized,  as  they  have  been  recently  in  Italy. 
The  difference  would  be  that  the  laborers  of  all  countries,  being  united, 
would  be  much  more  difficult  to  control.  But  there  is  still  another  angle 
to  this  organization.  Its  avowed  and  ostensible  purpose  is  to  standardize 
the  conditions  and  wages  of  labor  throughout  the  world;  and  since  stan- 
dardizing was  never  yet  accomplished  on  the  highest  of  number  of  planes, 
or  yet  upon  the  lowest,  but  rather  upon  some  middle  plane,  it  is  evident 
that  our  laborers,  whose  working  conditions  and  wages  are  the  best  in  the 
world,  will  be  dragged  down  to  whatever  middle  course  is  adopted.  Does 
American  labor  want  this? 
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The  fourth  objection  we  noted  was  the  certainty  that  our  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  domestic  questions  would  pass  under  the  control  of  the 
League.  By  the  very  recognition  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  League 
takes  it  under  control  for  interpretation  and  enforcement;  but  note  that 
the  Covenant  sanctions  the  Monroe  Doctrine  only  when  it  results  in  secur- 
ing the  maintenance  of  peace.  If  ever  its  effect  seemed  likely  to  lead  to 
war,  the  approval  granted  it  in  Article  21  would  not  cover  the  case,  and  it 
would  pass  under  the  control  of  the  League  by  Article  XI,  which  says 
that  "Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately  affecting  any  mem- 
ber of  the  League  or  not"  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  whole  League,  and 
the  League  shall  take  any  action  that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual 
to  safeguard  the  peace  of  nations."  By  this  same  article,  any  domestic 
question  might  easily  become  a  matter  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  League; 
for  example,  the  immigration  question,  though  admittedly  a  purely  do- 
mestic question,  might,  as  at  this  very  moment,  threaten  to  disturb  the 
peace  between  us  and  the  Japanese,  and  in  such  a  case  would  plainly  be 
subject  to  the  League.  But  to  return  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  does  anyone 
believe  for  a  moment  that  as  a  practical  proposition  the  nations  of  Europe 
will  permit  us  to  interfere  in  their  affairs  without  in  turn  violating  that 
provision  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  that  forbids  their  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  American  continents ;  and  at  any  rate  we  shall  our- 
selves already  have  violated  that  provision  which  promises  that  we  will 
not  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  European  continent,  and  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  which  has  been  such  a  mighty  benefit  and  protection  in  the  past, 
will  be  abandoned. 

Still  another  objectionable  point  is  the  provision  regarding  disarma- 
ment. In  the  article  on  that  subject  it  is  provided  that  after  the  limita- 
tion of  military  and  naval  forces  set  by  the  Council  has  been  adopted  and 
has  gone  into  effect,  it  shall  not  be  exceeded  without  the  express  consent 
of  the  Council.  Therefore  in  time  of  danger,  or  even  invasion  or  war,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  Council  before  we  could 
increase  our  army  or  navy.  This  fact  constitutes  a  menace  to  our  safety 
such  as  has  seldom  occurred  before. 

But  all  of  these  defects,  as  serious  as  they  are,  fade  into  insignifi- 
cance when  compared  with  the  monstrous  propositions  contained  in 
Article  X  and  XI.  Under  the  latter  article,  already  quoted,  "any  war  or 
threat  of  war,  whether  immediately  affecting  any  member  of  the  League 
or  not,"  is  "a  matter  of  concern  to  the  whole  League,  and  the  League  shall 
take  any  action  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard  peace."  By  agree- 
ing to  this  we  not  only  give  our  consent  for  them  to  act  in  any  question  of 
ours  that  seems  to  threaten  war,  but  we  ourselves,  being  a  member  of 
the  League,  should  frequently  be  compelled  to  join  them  in  action  in  an 
affair  which  might  not  concern  us. 

Even  this,  however,  is  mild  compared  to  Article  X  which  imposes 
upon  each  individual  member,  in  the  words  of  the  President  himself,  "an 
absolutely  compelling  moral  obligation"  to  preserve  the  territorial  integ- 
rity of  every  other  member  of  the  League.  Evidently  this  means  but  one 
thing,  that  if  ever  any  country's  territorial  possessions  be  violated,  we  must 
either  starve  women  and  babies  to  death  by  the  economic  boycott,  or  else 
must  send  our  boys  and  girls  and  expend  our  blood  and  treasure,  in  order 
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to  restore  the  territory  violated.  This  obligation  is  so  abhorrent,  so  con- 
trary to  our  own  welfare,  which  requires  that  we  should  conserve  our  re- 
sources for  our  own  protection  and  advancement,  that  its  acceptance  by 
our  government  is  impossible.  But  Article  X  means  a  great  deal  more 
than  we  have  already  said.  It  means  in  addition  that  we  consign  to  per- 
petual political  slavery  every  people  now  under  foreign  domination,  unless 
they  can  absolutely  without  help,  free  themselves  from  the  very  powerful 
nations  that  now  hold  them  in  subjection.  We  deny  absolutely  all  hope 
of  a  rescuer  to  these  downtrodden  people.  The  Irish,  the  Chinese  or  Shan- 
tung, the  Egyptians,  the  Koreans  and  many  other  nations,  deprived  of  that 
freedom  which  is  rightfully  theirs,  all  see  their  hopes  and  inspirations 
dashed  to  the  ground  forever  by  the  provisions  of  Article  X.  Had  Article 
X  been  n  effect  heretofore,  France  could  not  have  helped  us  to  gain  our 
independence  in  1778.  We  could  not  have  rescued  Cuba  from  the  tyranny 
of  Spain  in  1898;  we  would  have  been  compelled  to  leave  under  the  rule 
of  Mexico  in  1848  the  territory  that  now  composes  the  great  states  of  Cali- 
fornia, Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Nevada  and  Utah.  Can  the  United 
States  sanction  any  such  proposition  as  this  ?  Can  we,  the  apostles  of  hu- 
manity and  liberty,  consent  to  become  a  participant  in  the  unjust  domina- 
tion of  many  nations  that  ought  rightfully  to  be  free.  The  very  thought 
is  intolerable;  the  deed  would  brand  us  with  everlasting  dishonor  and  in- 
famy. 

From  what  I  have  just  said,  it  is  clear  that,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  obligations  of  Article  X,  the  territorial  and  economical  provisions  of  the 
treaty  bear  a  vital  aspect.  Let  us  see,  therefore,  what  the  treaty  pro- 
vides. For  one  thing,  it  prohibits  the  union  of  the  people  of  Austria  with 
Germany,  although  they  are  of  the  same  nationality  and  have  the  same 
ideals  and  aspirations.  This  is  a  distinct  violation  of  the  principle  of  self- 
determination,  so  loudly  proclaimed  by  the  sponsors  of  this  treaty.  The 
same  principle  is  violated  in  the  disposition  of  Macedonia  and  the  Saar 
Basin  coal  mines,  although  it  was  distinctly  declared  that  the  principle 
should  apply  to  friends  and  foes  alike.  Egypt  is  placed  under  the  tyranny 
of  Great  Britain,  though  an  absolutely  separate  nation  by  race  as  well  as 
traditions.  Shantung,  by  all  the  laws  of  honor,  justice  and  nationality  a 
part  of  China,  has  been  snatched  from  her  and  handed  over  shamelessly 
to  Japan.  Lastly,  besides  these  outrages,  the  treaty  is  so  harsh  and  unjust 
as  to  spell  economic  slavery  for  an  indefinite  period  of  seventy  million 
people  of  Central  Europe,  though  our  President  openly  said  that  we  had 
no  quarrel  with  these  people  but  only  with  their  despotic  and  unprincipled 
government.  So  with  these  outrages  as  a  basis  for  our  participation,  it  be- 
comes all  the  plainer  that  we  cannot  with  propriety  guarantee  to  maintain 
the  status  quo. 

But  behind  all  these  objections,  and  over  and  above  them,  there  is  a 
much  greater  and  more  fundamental  reason  why  the  United  States  should 
not  enter  the  League  of  Nations,  even  were  it  free  of  these  defects,  or 
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could  they  be  remedied  by  reservations.  It  is  no  less  a  question  than  the 
continuation  or  abandonment  of  that  great  foreign  policy  of  our  republic, 
a  policy  first  declared  by  the  Father  of  this  country,  and  scrupulously 
adhered  to  by  Adams,  Jefferson,  Monroe,  Jackson,  Lincoln,  Grant,  Cleve- 
land, McKinley,  Roosevelt,  and  all  the  other  occupants  of  our  highest  of- 
fice, including  even  the  present  occupant  of  the  presidential  chair  during 
his  first  administration.  In  fact,  from  his  own  mouth  came  the  words, 
"There  are  actually  citizens  in  this  republic  who  are  preaching  war  and 
and  embroilment  in  European  difficulties,  and  abandonment  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Washington  and  Monroe.  I  do  not  know  what  standards  of  citi- 
zenship these  gentlemen  hold.  I  only  know  that  I  for  one  cannot  subscribe 
to  them." 

The  United  States,  should  she  abandon  her  traditional  attitude  and 
enter  a  League  of  Nations,  would  almost  certainly  suffer  from  continual 
encroachments  upon  her  sovereignty  by  the  League,  just  as  the  individual 
states  of  America  suffered  after  the  adoption  of  our  national  constitution. 
Continual  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  central  government  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  individual  government  is  bound  to  take  place,  as  was  the  case 
in  our  own  country ;  as  was  the  case  with  Rome  and  her  federated  cities ; 
as  was  the  case  in  the  Delian  League  of  Greek  history. 

In  preference  to  this  course,  let  us  reserve  the  one  indicated  by  Wash- 
ington and  followd  from  our  birth  as  a  nation  down  to  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent war.  That  policy  denouncing  permanent  allegiance  with  foreign  na- 
tions, and  the  resulting  entanglements  that  were  certain  to  ensue.  It  de- 
clares that  temporary  alliances  would  be  sufficient  for  every  occasion  that 
would  arise.  It  did, not  forbid  our  going  to  Europe  to  defend  our  rights; 
it  did  not  close  the  door  to  assistance  for  the  European  nations,  should  we 
ever  judge  that  to  be  expedient  or  demanded  by  the  welfare  of  democracy 
or  civilization  or  the  principles  for  which  we  have  stood.  But  it  did  forbid 
both  by  principle  and  direction,  that  we  should  enter  any  permanent  League 
or  association;  that  we  should  mortgage  our  future  or  bind  ourselves  in 
advance  of  any  crisis  that  might  require  action;  and  the  wisdom  of  this 
policy  has  been  repeatedly  and  most  strikingly  shown.  Acting  under  its 
wise  precepts  we  have  grown  in  less  than  a  century  and  a  half  from  a  na- 
tion of  three  millions  to  a  nation  of  over  a  hundred  and  ten  millions ;  from 
a  nation  practically  bankrupt  at  our  birth,  to  the  richest  in  the  world; 
from  a  nation  laughed  at,  its  citizens  impressed  into  foreign  service,  itself 
paying  tribute  to  the  pirates,  to  the  most  powerful,  respected,  and  beloved 
in  the  world.  Our  standards  of  living  are  the  highest  in  the  world,  our 
very  name  the  symbol  of  progress,  democracy,  justice,  and  all  the  quali- 
ties dearest  to  the  heart  of  good  and  free  men.  On  November  11,  1918,  at 
the  culmination  of  the  working  of  Washington's  policy,  we  stood  the  savior 
of  the  world,  passionately  beloved  by  all  whom  we  had  assisted.  Now  for 
less  than  two  years  we  have  partially — only  partially — abandoned  that 
great  policy  and  as  a  result  the  people  who  two  years  ago  adored  us  now 
despise  us  and  hold  ius  in  utmost  contempt.  They  appeal  to  our  Senate 
to  force  our  President  to  cease  interfering  in  their  affairs ;  they  denounce 
our  Senate;  they  hold  us  responsible  for  their  financial  difficulties;  and 
what  is  most  to  be  regretted,  their  love  for  our  people  has  greatly  abated, 
if  not  ceased — a  regard  hardly  undeserved  for  our  continual  and  unwar- 
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ranted  interference  in  their  private  affairs,  whicch  in  no  way  concerned  us. 
Shall  we  continue  to  aggravate  this  condition  and  stray  still  farther  into 
the  morass  of  interventionalism  and  divided  fidelity  by  accepting  the 
League  of  Nations?  Or  shall  we,  on  the  other  hand,  cease  our  arbitrary 
arrogance  and  by  returning  to  the  faith  of  the  fathers  and  resuming  the 
policy  of  Washington,  become  once  more  the  true  America,  the  America 
of  our  traditions  and  dreams,  one  Nation,  with  one  Government,  one  Flag? 

F.  Cirlot,  A.B.  '24. 
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Upon  l^mttg  a  Mm  Jfflotuer  in  a 
Semut  (graupgarft 

(July  26,  1920.) 

Leaving  our  little  graveyard 
Where  I  had  breathed  a  prayer 

For  God's  staunch  and  loyal  subjects 
Who  in  peace  were  lying  there, 

I  saw  a  wee  blue  flower, 

Raising  its  crest  from  earth. 
As  though  to  silently  tell  me 

That  Death  is  but  Life's  rebirth. 

— Chas.  J.  Quirke,   S.  J. 
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SljnmaB  N^bntt  f  age 


BRUCE   NEFF,   A.B.    '23. 


HREE  TYPES  OF  MEN  may  be  distinguished  among  those  who 
have  written  in  the  South  since  the  war — the  poet,  the  critic, 
and  the  romancer.  There  have  been  scholars  and  editors  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  South  who  have  tried  to  create  a  fresh  cur- 
rent of  ideas  and  who  have  exercised  the  free  play  of  critical 
intelligence  in  the  study  of  the  problems  of  the  South.  They 
have  insisted  not  so  much  on  what  the  South  has  been  or  is,  but  what  she 
ought  to  be;  they  have  had  much  to  say  of  the  provincialism,  the  prim- 
itiveness,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  Southern  people,  their  inaccessibility  to 
ideas,  their  conservatism. 

Different  from  the  poet  and  the  critic  is  the  romancer,  Who  finds  in 
the  past  the  inspiration  of  his  art,  and  would  fain  preserve  the  traditions 
and  legends  of  a  bygone  age.  Mr.  Page,  by  birth  ,training,  temperament, 
is  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  antebellum  South,  and  in  the  new  life 
springing  up  all  about  him.  He  has  endeavored  to  preserve  what  is  most 
noteworthy  in  a  civilization  that  seems  to  him  "the  sweetest,  purest  and 
most  beautiful  ever  lived."  Himself  a  typical  Southern  gentleman,  modest, 
generous,  well  bred,  lover  of  good  stories,  he  has,  by  his  mastery  of  the 
short  story  and  his  gifts  of  humor  and  pathos,  represented  the  life  of  the 
people  he  loves  so  well. 

The  Page  family,  originally  lords  of  the  manor  in  Middlesex,  came 
to  America  in  1556,  along  with  many  other  cavaliers  who  left  England  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  Puritans.  In  1725  Rosewell  was  built  by  Mann  Page 
at  great  cost  and  with  much  attention  to  architectural  details,  most  of 
the  material  being  brought  from  England.  The  whole  place  is  full  of 
memories  of  the  romances  and  stirring  incidents  of  the  Revolution.  It 
was  at  the  height  of  its  fame  during  the  administration  of  Governor  Page, 
a  man  of  much  culture  as  well  as  of  great  wealth.  He,  like  Governor  Nel- 
son, showed  the  truest  bravery  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  sacrificing  much 
of  his  wealth  in  the  interest  of  the  colonies. 

The  estates  of  the  Pages  and  Nelsons  were  only  a  few  miles  apart, 
and  the  families  were  closely  connected  by  intermarriages.  The  father  of 
Thomas  Nelson  Page  was  the  grandson  of  Governor  Page,  and  his  mother 
was  the  granddaughter  of  Governor  Nelson.  He  thus  inherits  a  century 
and  more  of  fine  traditions,  genuine  culture,  and  the  best  blood  of  Virginia 
gentlemen  and  gentlewomen.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  old  Hanover,  at 
Oakland,  one  of  the  estates  of  the  Nelsons.  He  was  born  here  April  23, 
1853. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  effect  the  coming  on  of  the  Civil 
war  had  on  an  eager-hearted,  imaginative  boy  just  eight  years  old.  Oak- 
land was  situated  between  two  roads  that  led  on  to  Richmond.  The  ex- 
periences had  during  the  war  made  a  lasting  impression  on  the  boy,  and 
he  treasured  them  up  for  future  days.  The  Pages  suffered  all  the  bur- 
dens of  war  and  the  distressing  effects  of  reconstruction.  They  were  re- 
duced to  very  limited  circumstances ;  the  fields,  once  teeming  with  life, 
stretched  before  them  empty  and  silent.    But  if  the  family  was  reduced 
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to  plain  living,  there  was  still  a  chance  for  high  thinking.  The  highest  ideal 
of  the  father  was  that  the  boys  might  be  educated,  and,  as  no  opportunity 
was  offered  for  their  preparation  for  college,  he  himself  instructed  them, 
especially  in  the  classics. 

In  1869  Page  entered  what  is  now  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
where  he  remained  until  June,  1872  After  leaving  college  he  went  to 
Kentucky  as  tutor  in  a  private  family  living  about  eight  miles  from  Louis- 
ville. While  here  he  wrote  for  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal ;  but  not 
caring  to  teach,  he  decided  to  study  law,  and  so  went  to  the  University  of 
Virginia  (1873-74).  After  finishing  the  two  years'  course  in  a  little 
over  one  year,  he  started  to  practice  law  in  the  old  Hanover  circuit,  but 
after  a  year — in  1876 — went  to  Richmond  to  take  a  desk  in  the  office  of 
his  cousin,  attorney  for  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railway.  Within  a  few 
months  he  had  sufficient  practice  to  support  himself  and  was  in  a  fair 
way  to  become  what  he  has  so  well  described — "an  old  Virginia  lawyer." 

Gradually,  however,  other  ideals  began  to  shape  themselves.  All 
through  his  life  he  had  shown  a  disposition  to  write.  He  began  by  writ- 
ing for  the  newspapers.  His  first  poem,  "Uncle  Gabe's  White  Folks,"  writ- 
ten in  dialect  form,  appeared  in  Scribner's  Magazine.  But  his  most  dis- 
tinctive work  was  to  be  the  short  story,  and  not  poetry,  and  his  first  story 
was  "Marse  Chan."  This  deservedly  popular  story  was  sent  in  1880  to 
Scribner's  Magazine,  where  it  remained  for  nearly  four  years  without 
being  published.  When  it  finally  appeared  this  story  was  received  at  once 
with  universal  praise.  In  quick  succession,  Mr.  Page  wrote  "Unc  Edin- 
burgh Drowndin',"  "Meh  Lady,"  "Polley,"  "Ole  'Stracted,"  all  of  which 
were  published  in  the  volume,  "In  Ole  Virginia,"  in  1882.  This  volume  of 
short  stories  established  his  place  in  American  letters,  and  is  still  hs  most 
characteristic  work. 

Mr.  Page  contributed  to  the  popularity  of  his  stories  by  public  read- 
ings, given  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  With  his  reputation  established 
and  his  income  enlarged  by  receipts  from  books  and  readings,  he  gradually 
gave  up  the  practice  of  law.  The  death  of  his  first  wife  is  tenderly  re- 
ferred to  in  the  dedication  of  "Elsket  and  Other  Stories."  In  1893,  though, 
he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Field  of  Chicago. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  publication  of  his  first  volume,  "In  Ole 
Virginia,"  in  1887.  "Two  Little  Confederates"  appeared  in  1888,  and 
"Among  the  Camps"  in  1891 — books  that  reveal  one  of  the  most  charming 
elements  in  Mr.  Page's  character,  his  love  for  children.  Their  popularity  is 
not  hard  to  understand,  so  thoroughly  human  are  they,  and  so  different 
from  the  other  juvenile  books.  In  1892  came  "Elsket  and  Other  Stories;" 
in  1894,  "The  Burial  of  the  Guns ;"  in  1896,  a  series  of  political  and  social 
essays  entitled  "The  Old  South;"  in  1898,  "Red  Rock,  a  Chronicle  of  Re- 
construction," and  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  1900,  "Santa  Claus'  Part- 
ner," a  somewhat  conventional  Christmas  story  after  the  manner  of 
Dickens. 

Most  of  Page's  stories  and  essays  have  been  about  the  South.  His 
favorite  way  of  presenting  his  tales  is  through  some  negro,  who,  in  later 
days,  looks  back  to  the  good  old  time  of  slavery.  In  many  of  his  essays 
dealing  with  phases  of  Southern  problems,  he  shows  a  lack  of  insight  and 
penetration,  and  in  his  conception  of  the  old  South  he  has  exaggerated 
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its  virtues  and  made  too  little  of  its  defects.  His  works  in  the  hands  of 
some  Southerners  have  no  doubt  encouraged  them  in  provincialism  and 
conservatism;  to  the  great  majority  they  have  served  to  keep  alive  the 
best  memories  of  the  past.  To  his  Northern  readers,  "In  Ole  Virginia" 
and  "Red  Rock"  have  been  a  revelation  of  a  life  they  have  misunder- 
stood and  misrepresented. 
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ALUMNI  BULLETIN 

Another  step  has  been  taken  to  keep  our  Alumni  in  touch  with  the 
college  and  with  one  another.  This  consists  in  the  publication  every  quar- 
ter of  an  Alumni  Bulletin,  in  which  the  events  at  Spring  Hill  and  the  do- 
ings of  an  Alumni  are  chronicled.  Copies  of  this  little  paper  are  mailed 
free  to  all  our  Alumni  whose  names  we  have  on  our  list.  If  there  be 
any  who  have  not  yet  received  their  copies  we  would  be  glad  to  insert 
their  names  on  our  mailing  list.  The  Alumni  Bulletin  is  intended  primarily 
for  our  Alumni,  being  modelled  to  some  extent  after  the  Bulletins  used 
by  some  of  the  larger  Universities  of  the  country.  Hence  we  are  always 
glad  to  receive  and  publish  any  news  of  the  doings  of  our  Alumni  in  dif- 
ferent parts.  We  ask  all  who  have  such  information  to  co-operate  with 
us  in  making  the  Bulletin  a  success.  It  will  appear  between  the  editions  of 
the  Springhillian  in  October,  January,  April  and  July. 

H.  Mahorner,  A.B.  '21. 
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THE  NEW  YENNI. 

Commenting  on  "Yarrow  Visited"  someone  has  not  inaptly  said  that 
"The  realization  of  Hope  is  often  the  mother  of  Disappointment."  Such, 
indeed,  was  far  from  being  our  experience,  when,  after  many  months  of 
expectancy,  the  New  Yenni  made  its  appearance.  Coming  from  the  hands 
of  a  former  Spring  Hill  Professor,  Prefect  and  Director  of  the  Spring- 
hillian,  it  was  doubly  welcomed  into  our  halls.  Since  its  advent  it  has 
proved  more  than  worthy  its  popularity.  To  say  that  the  grammar  is 
merely  a  revision  of  Father  Yenni's  original  book  would  be  saying  too 
little.  The  whole  work  has  been  entirely  recast.  The  matter  is  much 
more  simply,  clearly  and  tangibly  arranged.  The  type,  paragraphing  and 
captions  are  far  more  distinct  and  attractive.  In  fact,  every  mechanical 
help  for  efficient  teaching  has  been  employed.  The  exceptions  are  not 
quite  so  formidable  and  experience  here  has  shown  that  owing  to  the  ex- 
cellent arrangement  of  the  vocabularies  the  beginner  needs  only  a  few  days' 
acquaintance  with  the  grammar  for  the  formation  of  short,  simple  sen- 
tences from  English  into  Latin.  The  syntax  embraces  both  the  Yenni 
method,  which  is  that  of  the  classical  schools  of  Europe,  the  treatment  of 
the  syntax  from  the  standpoint  of  the  governing  word,  and  the  later  an- 
alytic method,  the  treatment  from  the  standpoint  of  the  word  governed. 
The  two  methods  have  been  termed  Active  and  Passive  Syntax,  respectively, 
The  improvement  in  the  index  alone  would  have  warranted  its  being  pub- 
lished. While  a  distinct  improvement  on  the  old  Yenni,  the  grammar  will 
compare  well  with  any  of  the  modern  Latin  grammars,  affording  as  it  does 
the  teachers  of  Latin  such  a  practical  and  complete  text  book  of  the  Latin 
language  that  the  student  will  have  need  of  no  other  book  of  grammar  from 
the  time  he  begins  Latin  until  he  finishes  his  college  course.  We  are 
guilty  of  no  exaggeration  in  thus  paying  tribute  to  the  work  of  Fr.  F.  Sulli- 
van and  his  two  able  co-laborators,  Fr.  J.  W.  Hynes  and  Fr.  F.  X.  Entz.  In 
fact  we  are  sure  that  its  worth  will  be  more  widely  appreciated  with  the 
years. 
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A.    J.    CROCI,    A.B.    '23. 

Return.    Matriculation   of  new   students. 

Assignment  to  classes. 

Regular  order.    Full  class  day. 

Spring  Hill  visited  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Patterson,  a  former  student. 

Football  practice  commences  in  Senior  Division. 

Junior  Division  commences  football  practice. 

Mass  was  celebrated  to  call  down  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 

the  work  of  the  year. 

Foreign  Trades  School  opens  in  Mobile. 

Varsity  eleven  vs.  Pensacola  Naval  Reserves  at  Maxon  Field. 

First  exhibition  held. 

First  Wednesday  order.  Mobile  boys  go  home. 

High  School  eleven  vs.  Grove  Hill  High  School. 

Half  holiday.  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Allen  of  Mobile  visits  Spring  Hill. 

June  Bugs  played  Bay  Minette  on  Maxon  Field. 

Game  between  Spring  Hill  and  Marion  at  Monroe  Park. 

High  School  eleven  vs.  Mississippi  Normal  College  on  Maxon 

Field. 

Varsity  vs.  Birmingham  Southern  at  Birmingham. 

High  School  vs.  Gulf  Coast  Military  Academy  on  Maxon  Field. 

Feast  of  All  Saints.  Solemn  High  Mass.  Full  holiday. 

Exhibition. 

First  Wednesday  order.  Mobile  boys  go  home. 

College  eleven  vs.  Millsaps  at  Monroe  Park,  Mobile. 

High  School  varsity  vs.  Mississippi  Normal  College  at  Hatties- 

burg. 

Armistice  Day.  Full  holiday.  College  Varsity  vs.  Southwestern 

at  Monroe  Park. 
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A.  J.  CROCI,  A.B.  '23. 

The  school  year  1920-21  opened  with  exceptional  pros- 
pects. The  enrollment  of  boys  far  exceeded  those  of 
former  years,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  preparatory  classes  had  been  dropped.  Many  new 
faces  were  present  among  the  students,  but  it  was  not  long  before  they 
had  accustomed  themselves  to  the  routine  of  the  college. 

Not  only  among  the  boys,  but  also  among  the  faculty, 
FACULTY  were  many  new  faces  in  evidence.    Rev.  J.  C.  Kearns, 

CHANGES  S.  J.,  still  continues  as  President  of  the  College;  Fr. 

J.  W.  Hynes,  as  Vice  President;  Fr.  A.  Grace,  Secre- 
tary; Fr.  McNally,  former  Rector  of  the  Sacred  Heart  College  in  Tampa, 
came  here  as  Prefect  of  Studies,  but  was  later  appointed  Rector  of  St. 
Charles  College,  Grand  Coteau. 

Fr.  M.  Cronin,  who  filled  the  office  of  Treasurer  for  some  years,  has 
been  replaced  by  Fr.  Di  Pietro  and  transferred  to  El  Paso.  Fr.  P.  Cronin 
has  been  assigned  to  Tampa.  Fr.  W.  Obering  replaces  him  as  Professor  of 
Freshman.  Mr.  Ruggeri  has  been  transferred  to  the  Jsuit  College  in 
New  Orleans;  Mr.  A.  Cummings  to  Grand  Coteau;  Mr.  Joyce  to  Louvain, 
and  Mr.  Mulry  to  Woodstock  College,  Maryland.  Fr.  Cavey  has  gone  to  New 
York  to  pursue  a  special  course  of  studies.  Fr.  Barland  still  continues  as 
Regent  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Professor  of  Senior.  Fr.  Rittmeyer 
is  Professor  of  Junior;  Fr.  Stritch  of  Sophomore;  Fr.  Power  of  Fourth 
High ;  Mr.  O'Loughlin  of  Third  High ;  Mr.  Toups  of  Second  High,  and  Mr. 
St.  Paul  of  First  High.  Mr.  Deignan  is  Professor  of  Chemistry ;  Mr.  Yancey 
of  Physics ;  Mr.  Whipple  is  in  charge  of  the  Senior  Division ;  Mr.  McDonald 
of  the  Junior  Division ;  Fr.  D.  Cronin  is  Professor  of  Higher  Mathematics ; 
Mr.  M.  Campana  of  Spanish ;  Mr.  Butt  and  Prof.  Barre  are  in  charge  of  the 
Business  Course;  Frs.  Dreane  and  Klein  are  Professors  of  French.  Fr. 
Ruhlmann  is  in  charge  of  Yenni  Hall  and  is  Professor  of  Advanced  Physics. 
Fr.  Reagan  is  in  charge  of  Quinlan  Hall  and  teaches  Prepartory.  Mr.  Mall- 
mann  teaches  History  and  English.  Fr.  Walsh  replaces  Fr.  McNally  as 
Prefect  of  Studies ;  Mr.  Burns  is  Prefect  of  the  Junior  Study  Hall.  Mr.  West- 
land  teaches  History  and  Civics. 

i?T?Aerp  rkT-         On  September  13,  Mass  was  celebrated  in  the  College 

the  Chapel  to  call  down  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 

hot  y  chost       ^e  work  of  the  year.    Rev.  Fr.  W.  Gbering  was  cele- 

brant,  and  he  gave  a  most    interesting    sermon    on 

Prayer  and  its  effects. 

The  Foreign  Trades  School  reopened  on  October  2.    It 

FOREIGN  TRADES   was  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  Mobilians  who  might 

SCHOOL  OPENS    like  to  avail  themselves  of  such  a  course,  he  registration 

is  increasing  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that 

it  will  supply  a  great  need.    The  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 

so  impressed  with  the  school  that  it  sent  a  representative  to  Mobile  to  get 

plans  for  a  similar  institution  in  the  Magic  City. 
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The  appointment  of  a  new  Prefect  of  Studies  separate 

prefect  of       from  ^  prefect  0f  Discipline  was  a  departure  neces- 

APPmvTFn        sitated  by  the  increasing  number  of  students.     The 

APPOINTED        prefect  of  Studies  will  have  complete  supervision  over 

the  classes  and  studies  and  it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  both  the  College  and 

High  School  keep  up  to  the  standard  of  the  institution  and  other  educational 

centers. 

The  new  Smith  Dining  Room  has  at  length  been  com- 
room  pleted.    It  is  remodelled  in  mission  style.  A  new  floor 

rnmrrLn       of  red  English  tile  was  laid,  ceiling  and  columns  beau- 
LUMFLfciMJ        tjfuiiy  repainted  and  the  walls  repanelled.  The  gym- 
nasium in  the  Senior  Division  has  also  been  refitted  during  the  summer 
months.    New  apparatus  was  added,  ceiling  and  floor  renovated  and  a  su- 
perior lighting  system  installed. 

porttfr  <-)n  0ctoDer  3  tne  Portier  Literary  Society  resumed  its 

iitcdadv         activities  for  the  present  term.    The  first  meeting  was 

iocTFTY  held  under  the  direction  of  Rev-  Jno-  Stritch,  the  new 

moderator.  The  meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  officers.  The  following  were  elected :  Frank  McKenna,  President ; 
Teodoro  P.  Diaz,  Secretary,  and  Clarence  O'Shee,  Censor. 

On  October  12  Spring  Hill  was  honored  by  the  visit  of 
Rt.  Reverend  Bishop  Allen  of  Mobile.  An  informal  re- 
ception was  held  in  his  honor.  Following  this  Bishop 
Allen  spoke  a  few  words  to  the  assembled  faculty  and 
Students. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  of  the  Senior  Sodality 
SENIOR  f-O0k  place  on  September  28,  under  the  direction  of  Rev. 

SODALITY         Fr.  Barland.  E.  H.  Walet,  Prefect;  C.  T.  Street,  First 
Assistant;  E.  J.  Castagnos,  Second  Assistant;  L.  Mul- 
herin,  Secretary;  H.  A.  LeSassier,  Treasurer;  W.  M.  O'Dowd  and  J.  P. 
Babington,  Consultors;  L.  J.  Toups,  Secretary,  and  A.  G.  Robichaux,  Or- 
ganist, were  the  officers  elected. 

YENNI  '^ne   Yenni   Literary   Society   held   its   first   meeting 

LITERARY         shortly  following  the  opening  of  school.  The  following 

SOCIETY  officers  were  elected  for  the  year  1920-21.     Richard 

Walsh,  President;    Hugh    Mulherin,    Secretary,    and 

Robert  Courtney,  Censor.  The  society  is  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Fr. 

Reagan,  S.  J. 

The  Junior  Sodality  held  its  first  meeting  for  the  year 

JUNIOR  1920-21  on  October  4,  and  the  following  officers  were 

SODALITY         elected:     Firmin  Levert,    Prefect;    Charles    Marston, 

First  Assistant;  Francis  Schmidt,  Second  Assistant; 

Hugh  Mulherin,  Secretary ;  Robert  Dimitry  and  James  Druhan,  Sacristans. 

Rev.  Jno  Stritch  still  continues  as  Moderator  of  the  sodality. 

The  "Feast  of  All  Saints"  was  celebrated  with  a  sol- 
FEAST  OF         emn  High  Mass  in  the  College  Chapel.    Rev.   Fr.  Bar- 
ALL  SAINTS        land  was  celebrant ;  Rev.  Fr.  Rittmeyer,  Deacon ;  Mr. 
Butt,  S.  J.,  Sub  Deacon,  and  Mr.  St.  Paul,  Master  of 
Ceremonies.  The  choir  added  greater  solemnity  to  the  occasion  by  its  splen- 
did singing. 
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High  School  Locals 

J.  COSTELLO  OTTO,  A.B.  '25. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  college  in  preparation  for  their  games,  the 
High  School  started  a  rally  of  their  own  on  the  veve  of  the  game  with  G. 
C.  M.  A.  After  movies  a  bonfire  was  lighted  on  the  junior  campus  and 
the  High  School  body  repaired  to  the  scene.  The  rally  was  as  successful 
as  the  morrow's  game  proved  to  be.  The  cheering  at  both  the  fire  and 
game  was  splendid.  From  the  sky  rocket  on  the  kick  off  to  the  last  cheer 
for  Gulf  Coast  at  the  end  of  the  game,  the  encouragement  given  by  the 
loyal  rooters  of  the  High  School  Division  was  superb. 

^  ^  3^  ^ 

We  wish  to  thank  the  college  men  for  standing  by  the  High  School 
eleven  in  the  games  played,  as  we  stood  by  them.  We  hope  it  is  not  pre- 
sumption on  our  part  if  we  attribute  a  share  of  victories  of  the  Varsity 
to  our  support. 

Marston,  Levert  and  Schmidt  are  storekeepers  this  year.  The  officers 
of  the  library  are  O'Donnell  and  H.  Dempsy.  The  cue  ball  society  (pool 
room)  claims  Doughty,  G.  Druhan,  P.  Mulherin  and  Otto  for  chiefs.  The 
cage  is  run  by  Villien  and  Dietlein  and  the  gymnasium  officer  is  A.  Mul- 
herin. Study  hall  sub  prefects  are  Dimity  and  Courtney. 

The  Literary  Society  has  a  number  of  real  orators  and  the  JHigh 
School  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  representatives  in  this  division. 

3j&      tffc      %      % 

The  band  is  playing  this  year  as  it  has  never  played  before.  The  pieces 
are  snappy  and  up  to  date  and  the  orchestra  is  also  above  the  standard.  All 
thanks  to  the  boys  themselves  and  to  their  Director,  Mr.  Westland,  S.  J. 

Red  would  make  a  fine  boxer  because  he  is  good  at  fainting  (feinting) . 

Levert — When  I  say  Abey  I  want  you  to  laugh. 

Chip— Why  is  that? 

Levert — Because  that's  the  joke. 

3jfi      ■9|£      4(t      Mfc 

Fresh  boy  talking  to  Levert — Well !  How's  Midnight  ? 
Firmin — Stay  up  till  midnight  and  see. 

Billy  Ingersoll  is  just  the  boy  to  read  out  the  Spanish  and  Cuban 
names,  because  he  is  more  likely  to  get  them  pronounced  right. 

*    *    *    * 
Who  would  think  that  if  we  live  to  be  60  years  old  that 
We  sleep  20  years 
We  work  20  years 
We  bum  16%  years 
We  eat  3%  years 
It  sounds  funny  but  it's  true — work  it  out  and  see. 
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Hartwell — I  wonder  why  Schmidt  looks  so  well  and  yet  so  happy. 
Storekeeper — Because  there  was  nothing  to  eat  in  the  store  yesterday 
and  a  fresh  supply  is  being  laid  in  today. 

If  bull  was  music,  Cazantre  would  have  a  jazz  band. 

#  #    *    * 

The  Mobile  Detective  Agency  should  be  rewarded,  for  we  received  an 
important  report  from  them. 

"Detected  a  slight  growth  in  Abey's  left  leg." 

A  theft  has  been  committed  and  they  think  this  clue  is  necessary  for 
its  solution. 

#  *     *     * 

"I  always  thought  Stark  liked  Cicero." 

"Cicero?" 

"Not  Cicero's  letters,  idiot,  Cicero  in  the  funny  paper." 

#  •*    #    * 

A  SAYING  CORRECTED  TO  SPRING  HILL  STYLE. 
Saying — "He  who  laughs  last,  laughs  best." 

Correction — "He  who  laughs  last  doesn't  catch  the  drift  of  the  joke  at 
first." 
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C.  3.  O'SHEE,  A.B.   '23 

EA  VERILY,  IT'S  THE  SAME  OLD  STORY.  We  are  back  again, 
and  our  joys  of  the  summer  are  nothing  but  happy  memories. 
So  for  the  first  few  days  sadness  has  oozed  all  the  mirth  from 
our  hearts  as  we  sit  around  glumly  thinking  of  home.  While 
lounging  around,  vainly  trying  to  find  some  amusement  in  the 
newcomers'  faces,  we  are  startled  by  an  unholy  noise  coming 
from  the  direction  of  the  store.  Curious  as  to  who  could  profane  the 
sacred  silence,  we  take  a  closer  observation  and  find  that  it  is  our  old  friend 
Rodrigue,  loudly  hee  hawing  over  his  good  luck  on  capturing  the  pop 
slinging  job. 

*  *    *    * 

"Ted's  Seven  Jazz  Hounds"  were  on  their  job  the  first  movie  night, 
purveying  their  shivery  music  and  exterminating  blues.  They  have  the 
good  wishes  of  all  for  their  present  opera  season. 

*  *    #    # 

Somebody  has  hinted  that  Dud  is  going  to  handle  the  presidential  cam- 
paign for  Cox. 

*  *    *    * 

Professor:     "Simpson,  read  please." 

Simpson  (startled) :  "I  wasn't  sleeping,  father." 

*  *    #    * 

D.  Casey:     "Help!  Jerusalem!  Come  here  quick,  the  room's  flooded." 

J.  Flautt :     "Whazzamatter  ?" 

D.  Casey:    "Bennie's  taking  a  shower." 

T$6  $fc  $fc  $fc  \ 

EL  PENSOROSO. 

Up  the  tree  a  lad  climbed  fast 
While  out  of  the  woods  a  dog  ran  past. 
He  stopped  and  howled  with  strange  delight 
While  the  lad  veiled  out  in  his  fright. 
"X.  L.  C.  R." 

*  *    *    * 

Snookums :    "Say,  Clothespin,  lemme  a  half." 

Father  Louis  Fewwords:  "Child,  cease  thy  chatter,  for  I  would  fain 
clutch  the  coin,  till  the  old  eagle  shed  enough  feathers  for  a  sofa  pillow, 
and—" 

Snookums :    "Aw,  dry  up,  then,  and  lemme  a  nickle." 

*  *    *    * 

Sweet  Young  Thing:  "0,  Mr.  Tobin,  is  Spring  Hill  a  co-ed  school? 
Military  Gus :    Why,  yes,  we  drill  often  down  there. 

A  TRAGEDY. 
A  fool  there  was,  and  he  followed  his  wish, 

Even  as  you  and  I, 
To  the  Hill,  and  a  pop  and  a  ham  sandwich, 

Even  as  you  and  I. 
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He  was  told  not  to  go,  but  cared  not  he, 

Even  as  you  and  I. 
And,  alas !  For  his  wish  he  got  an  E, 

Even  as  you  and  I. 

*  *    #    # 

Reggie's  "undercoat"  of  many  colors  has  aroused  Joseph's  envy.  He 
has  him  beat  to  a  frazzle. 

*  *    *    * 

"Atta  boy,  Boomerang,"  hollered  Moon,  as  Matt  picked  the  ball  up 
and  ran  towards  the  wrong  goal. 

HEARD  ALL  DAY  AND  NIGHT 

Mike:    Commere,  Bostich. 
Bostich:    Aw,  Mike. 

*  #    #    # 
The  lights  are  out,  and  darkness 

Falls  on   the  dormitory. 
Shoes  and  pillows  whizz  on  my  head, 

And  I  fall  out  of  the  fifteenth  story — 
Unconscious. 

*  *    *    * 

It  is  woomered  that  the  Encyclopedia  Brittannica  wefuses  to  answer 
the  question:  "Is  a  gopher  a  squiwwel  or  a  turtle?"  Ask  "Boston,"  he 
knows. 

*  *    *    * 
Prof.:  "Mr.  Mulherin,  read  please." 
Louis:    "I  ain't  chewing  tobacco,  father." 

Shea:     "I  got  kicked  out  of  the  refectowy  and  I'm  hungwy." 
Skinner:     "You  tell  'em,  McSwiney,  you  led  a  'fast'  life." 

*  *    *    * 
Snooks  doesn't  get  many  mash  notes, 

Or  letters  of  decent  size; 
But  when  they  come  from  Augusta, 
Ye,  gods !  But  you'd  be  surprised. 

*  *    *    * 

Resolved,  to  put  the  ban  on  the  following  abuses  to  Spring  Hill's  fair 
name: 

Tommy  Toup's  bay  window. 

Mike  and  Bostich. 

A.  Casey's  gastronomical  powers. 

Castleman's  noise. 

Rodrigue's  silence. 

The  "Sewing  Circle." 

O'Connor's  shoes. 

Harmony  trios,  by  Welder,  Shea  and  Cooney. 

"Lemme  a  penny." 

Lawn  parties. 

Allen  Billeaud's  "Billiard  Ball  Hair  Tonic." 
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*  #    #    # 
Roses  are  red, 

Violets  are  blue, 
Meet  me  at  the  Jug 
At  half  past  two. 

*  *    *    * 

Schwegmann:    "What  are  you  dancing  for?" 

Back  O'Shee :    "I  ain't  dancing ;  I'm.  killing  mosquitoes." 

SEWING  CIRCLE'S  BALLAD. 
We  are  the  "Sewing  Circle," 

Yes,  we  are,  indeed. 
We  do  not  drink  grape  juice 

Or  smoke  filthy  weed. 
The  old  saying  is:  "United  we  stand — 

The  opposite— divided  we  fall." 
We  stand  together,  yes  we  do, 

Till  a  brick-bat  scatters  us  all. 

*  *    *    * 
Angelo  is  our  tattler 

And  Dud's  our  second  best; 
Luckett  is  our  songbird 

And  Kelly  our  best  dressed. 
Anthony  is  our  strong  man 

And  Brownrigg  is  our  clown; 
We  stand  together,  yes  we  do, 

Till  our  hot  air  knocks  us  down. 
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High  School  Athletics 

C.    VEGA,    A.B.   '26. 

The  High  School  Football  team  is  under  the  masterly  management  of  Billy  Dona- 
hue, brilliant  halfback  of  last  year's  varsity,  and  an  old  Auburn  star.  Although  the 
team  got  off  to  a  bad  start  by  losing  their  first  game  to  Grove  Hill,  still  they  quickly 
recuperated  and  defeated  the  Pensacola  High  team,  at  Pensacola,  in  one  of  the  tightest 
and  prettiest  games  of  this  season.  The  third  game  they  lost  to  the  strong  Mississippi 
Normal  College  eleven,  a  team  entirely  out  of  their  class  and  outweighing  our  team 
35  to  40  pounds  to  the  man.  The  fourth  game  was  with  the  heavy  Bay  Minette  team. 
In  this  game  the  High  School  completely  overwhelmed  their  opponents  and  walked  off 
the  field  with  a  51  to  6  victory.  The  last  game  played  so  far  this  season  was  against 
the  invincible  Gulf  Coast  Military  Academy.  This  team  was  of  a  better  class  and 
slightly  outweighed  our  eleven.  Their  superior  record  may  be  shown  by  the  fact  that 
they  had  held  their  opponents  scoreless  for  four  games,  and  in  the  meantime  they  had 
piled  up  431  points.  They  were  doomed,  however,  to  meet  their  Waterloo  on  Maxon 
Field. 

Gilbert,  a  star  from  last  year's  stellar  aggregation,  was  elected  captain  of  the 
team.     His  playing  has  been   steadier  and  even  more   spectacular  than  last   season. 
He  has  instilled  much  pep  into  the  team  and  is  popular  with  the  whole  squad. 
SPRING  HILL  LHIGH  0;  CLARK  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOL  13. 

In  the  opening  game  of  the  season  the  High  School  met  with  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  the  strong  and  heavy  Clark  County  High  School.  The  Spring  Hill  High  School  boys 
began  their  first  game  with  the  absence  of  Captain  Gilbert  from  the  line-up.  He  had 
received  a  severe  injury  in  scrimmage  previous  to  the  game.  To  add  to  this  mishap, 
Tobin,  the  other  regular  end,  was  injured  in  the  first  play  of  the  game.  Although 
Walsh,  a  sub,  played  a  stellar  game,  our  team  had  lost  most  of  its  pep.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  game  Jones,  who  was  playing  end  for  Captain  Gilbert,  dislocated*  his 
shoulder.     This  completed  the  disorganization  of  the  team 

The  Grove  Hill  aggregation  received  the  kick  off  and  immediately  commenced  a 
march  down  the  field  for  their  first  touchdown.  They  made  short  but  sufficient  gains 
through  guard  and  off  tackle,  and  an  occasional  end  run  always  netted  from  o  to  10 
yards.  Their  extra  weight  carried  our  line  back.  By  means  of  line  bucks  the  Grove 
Hill  team  brought  the  ball  to  the  Hillians'  3-yard  line.  Here  our  team  held  for  three 
downs,  but  in  the  last  down  Coleman  trickeled  through  the  line  for  the  visitors'  first 
touchdown. 

Their  second  touchdown  came  in  the  second  half,  when  Barnes,  for  the  visitors, 
caught  a  pass  for  a  25-yard  gain.  This  put  the  ball  on  the  High  School's  5-yard  line. 
On  the  next  play  Wells  went  over  for  Grove  Hill's  second  and  last  score.  Wells  kicked 
goal. 

The  High  School  boys  came  back  strong  after  this  and  began  an  attack  which 
surprised  the  visitors,  but  a  fumble  proved  costly  and  Grove  Hill  got  the  ball.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  game  the  Hillians  again  were  within  scoring  distance,  but  another  fumble 
ruined  their  hope. 

The  line-up: 

Spring  Hill — Tolbin,  left  end;  Manigan,  left  tackle;  Cabrera,  left  guard;  White, 
center;  Dooley,  right  guard;  Berthier,  right  tackle;  Jones,  right  end;  Joe  Druhan, 
quarter  back;  Kileen,  right  half  back;  Yerger,  left  half  back;  Hebert,  full  back. 

Grove  Hill — Flinn,  left  end;  Cunn,  left  tackle;  Bush,  left  guard;  R.  Gillis,  center; 
Calhoun,  right  guard;  Jordan,  right  tackle;  Pace,  right  end;  G.  Gillis,  quarter  back; 
Barnes,  left  half  back;  Wells,  right  half  back;  Coleman,  full  back. 

S.  H.  C.  6;  P.  H.  S.  0. 

In  their  first  game  abroad  the  High  School  exhibited  a  brand  of  football  which 
would  please  any  critic.  The  game  was  a  battle  royal,  with  the  Hillions  halding  a 
slight  advantage  throughout  the  whole  game.  The  Pensacola  eleven  fought  desperately, 
but  the  High  School's  touchdown  in  the  last  few  minutes  of  play  ruined  their  chances 
for  a  victory.  In  the  last  quarter,  with  only  a  few  minutes  to  play,  McEvoy  made 
a  pass  to  Gilbert  which  brought  a  gain  of  25  yards,  and  which  put  the  ball  on  the 
1-yard  line.  For  three  downs  the  Pensacola  team  stopped  our  onrush,  but  in  the  last 
down  Yerger  wormed  through  the  impregnable  line  for  the  only  touchdown  of  the 
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game.  The  Pensacola  team  was  not  to  be  stopped,  for  after  the  kick-off  they  started 
down  the  field  by  means  of  successful  forward  passes,  but,  with  the  ball  on  the  Hillians' 
40-yard  line  the  whistle  blew,  ending  one  of  the  best  played  scholastic  games  in  the 
South. 

The  lin-up: 

S.  H.  C. — Gilbert,  right  end;  Manigan,  right  tackle;  Gianotti,  right  guard;  White, 
center;  Dooley,  right  guard;  Cabrera,  right  tackle;  Tobin,  right  end;  Jas.  Druhan,  quarter 
back;  Yerger,  right  half  back;  Kileen,  left  half  back;  Herbert,  full  back. 

P.  H.  S. — Pinney,  right  end;  T.  Johnson,  right  tackle;  Morris,  right  guard;  Stearns, 
center;  LeLmpke,  left  guard;  McCloskey,  left  tackle;  Wolfe,  left  end;  J.  Johnson,  quar- 
ter back;  Gerald,  right  half  back;  Wilson,  left  half  back;  Barnes,  full  back. 

S.  H.  C.  2;  M.  N.  C.  12. 

The  High  School  team  covered  itself  with  glory  in  this  contest,  when  they  held 
the  Mississippi  Normal  College  team  to  the  close  score  of  12  to  2.  The  Mississippi 
boys  outweighed  our  team  35  pounds  to  the  man.  The  game  was  marred  by  the  many 
fumbles  caused  by  a  continual  downpour.  Our  fellows  began  things  with  a  rush,  and 
after  a  few  minutes  of  play,  they  had  the  ball  on  the  visitors'  5-yard  line.  Here 
the  Normal  team  held  us  for  downs,  and  the  ball  exchanged  hands.  In  the  attempt  to 
kick  the  ball  out  of  danger,  the  Mississippi  center  made  a  wild  pass  and  the  right  end 
fell  on  the  ball  for  a  safety.  The  Normal  team  scored  their  two  touchdowns  in  the 
third  quarter.  The  phenomenal  plunging  of  J.  R.  Busby,  for  the  visitors,  was  the 
main  cause  of  their  touchdowns.  The  High  School  boys  had  two  apparent  touchdowns 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  game,  but  they  were  not  able  to  hold  the  slippery  ball. 

The  line-up: 

S.  H.  C. — Gilbert,  left  end;  Cabrera,  left  tackle;  Dooley,  left  guard;  White,  centre; 
Giannotti,  right  guard;  Mannigan,  right  tackle;  Tobin,  right  end;  Jas.  Druhan,  quarter 
back;  Yerger,  right  half  back;  McEvoy,  left  half  back;  Hebert,  full  back. 

M.  N.  C. — Porterrio,  left  end;  Finlyson,  left  tackle;  Flurry,  left  guard;  H.  McClesky, 
center;  Gafford,  right  guard;  Campbell,  right  tackle;  W.  Busby,  right  end;  Fisacker- 
ly,  quarter  back;  Huff,  right  half  back;  Smith,  left  half  back;  J.  R.  Busby,  full  back. 

S.  H.  C.  51;  BAY  MINETTE  6. 

In  a  game  in  which  the  whole  team  starred  and  which  marked  the  turning  point 
to  a  successful  season,  our  boys  defeated  the  strong  Bay  Minette  High  School  team 
51  to  6.  Every  man  on  the  team  distinguished  himself  individually,  throughout  the 
whole  contest.  Hebert,  Yerger  and  McEvoy  made  numerous  end  runs,  gaining  from 
10  to  30  yards  each  time.  Gilbert  also  made  a  few  long  runs,  from  forward  passes  and 
trick  plays.  The  Hillians  scored  three  touchdowns  in  the  first  quarter,  three  in  the  third 
and  two  in  the  last.  The  Bay  Minette  team  scored  their  only  touchdown  when  Bright 
intercepted  a  forward  pass  on  his  5-yard  line  and  ran  95  yards  for  a  touchdown.  It 
may  be  added  here  that  this  was  the  first  official  football  game  ever  played  at  Bay 
Minette. 

S.  H.  C.  7;  G  .C.  M.  A.  6. 

The  High  School  team  bested  the  hitherto  undefeated  Gulf  Coast  Military  Academy 
in  the  hardest  fought  and  most  exciting  game  ever  played  on  Maxon  Field.  The  Hillians 
beat  the  strongest  team  in  its  class  when  they  defeated  the  Gulf  Coast  aggregation. 
This  team  had  not  been  scored  on  since  the  beginning  of  this  season  and  moreover  had 
piled  up  the  tremendous  total  of  431  points  in  their  four  games.  The  High  School 
team  merits  the  greatest  of  praise  for  winning  this  contest. 

The  visitors  began  things  with  a  terrible  rush,  which  temporarily  carried  our  team 
off  of  its  feet.  They  scored  a  touchdown  after  seven  minutes  of  play.  Williams,  the 
Cadets'  left  half  back,  carrying  the  ball  over.  They  missed  the  goal.  This  proved  to 
be  a  fatal  mishap  for  the  Gulf  Coast  team. 

In  the  last  quarter  the  High  School  boys  started  a  steady  march  to  the  Cadets' 
goal,  only  to  lose  the  ball  on  downs,  with  only  5  more  yards  to  go  for  a  touchdown. 
The  Cadets  kicked  to  the  40-yard  line  and  again,  with  great  persistency,  the  Hillians 
moved  towards  the  Gulf  Coast  goal.  With  only  three  more  minutes  to  play,  Yerger, 
with  perfect  interference,  went  through  left  tackle  for  a  touchdown.  Captain  Gilbert 
took  great  pains  in  fixing  the  ball  to  kick  goal.  After  a  couple  of  anxious  minutes  he 
booted  the  ball  for  the  winning  point. 

The  line-up: 

S.  H.  C. — Gilbert,  left  end;  Dooley,  left  guard;  Gianotti,  left  tackle;  White,  center; 
Cabrera,  right  guard;  Manigan,  right  tackle;  Tobin,  right  end;  Jas.  Druhan,  quarter 
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back;  Ycrger,  right  half  back;  McEvoy,  left  half  back;  Hebert,  full  back. 

G.  C.  M.  A. — Lauve,  left  end;  Ross,  left  tackle;  Joiner  ,left  guard;  Wright,  center; 
King,  right  guard;  Elmer  (captain),  right  tackle;  Carroway,  right  end;  Cook,  quarter 
back;  House,  right  half  back;  Williams,  left  half  back;  Woolard,  full  back. 


JUNE  BUGS. 


The  June  Bugs  have  so  far  had  the  most  successful  season  of  their  history.  With 
apparently  no  material  from  which  to  build  a  team,  Goach  Castagnos  has  constructed  a 
machine  which  has  performed  wonders.  With  the  help  of  Captain  Levert  and  Assistant 
Coach  H.  Billeaud,  the  team  has  received  wonderful  coaching.  The  June  Bugs  have 
played  three  games  this  season,  winning  them  all.  The  first  was  against  the  Bay 
Minette  High  School,  a  team  of  superior  class  and  outweighing  the  Junions  35  pounds 
to  the  man.  The  second  was  against  McGill  High  School.  The  June  Bugs  defeated  them 
32  to  0.  The  third  contest  was  with  the  U.  M.  S.  Juniors.  In  this  game  the  June  Bugs 
piled  up  a  total  of  61  to  Wrights'  0.    The  scores: 

Bay  Minette  H.  S.  6;  June  Bugs  18. 

McGill  H.  S.  10;  June  Bugs  32 

U.  M.  S.  Juniors  0;  June  Bugs  61. 


THE  MIDGETS. 

The  Midgets  also  seem  to  be  enjoying  a  successful  season.  They  have  played 
two  important  games,  and  the  scrubs  have  played  one.  The  team  has  received  the  ex- 
perienced coaching  of  Charley  Coyle  and  Frankie  Bogue.  The  scores  of  the  games  were 
as  follows: 

McGill  0;  Midgets  15.    Crichton  7;  Midgets  12.    Hill  Billies  0;  Midgets'  Scrubs  6. 
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College  Football 

L.  B.  SCHWEGMANN. 

The  grid  season  for  1920  opened  with  a  rush.  Nearly  fifty  candidates  answered 
the  call  of  the  pigskin,  and  out  of  this  abundance  of  material  Coach  "Moon"  Ducote, 
assisted  by  Dr.  John  Rush,  built  up  an  excellent  team. 

The  Purple  and  White  squad  of  this  year  is  much  lighter  and  faster  than  that 
of  last  season.  There  is  more  teamwork,  and  better  offensive  and  defensive  playing. 
On  the  whole,  the  eleven  is  as  near  perfect  as  it  can  be. 

To  date,  the  Spring  Hill  varsity  team  has  made  a  very  creditable  showing  against 
elevens  in  the  same  class.  The  first  game  was  with  Pensacola  Naval  Air  Station,  and 
after  a  one-sided  contest,  the  Air  Station  team  was  defeated  37-0.  The  next  game 
was  with  Louisiana  State  University.  The  Baton  Rouge  team,  which  is  ranked  among 
the  best  in  the  South,  won  by  a  score  of  40-0.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  remarkable 
punting  ability  of  Ives,  quarterback  of  the  L.  S.  U.  aggregation,  the  score  would  have 
been  much  smaller. 

With  the  prospect  of  a  hard  fight  with  Marion  College,  Spring  Hill  entered  the 
lists  against  her.  But  at  the  end  of  the  game  the  score  stood  13-7,  in  the  Hillians' 
favor.     It  is  without  a  doubt  that  Marion  has  a  formidable  team,  and  they  put  up  a 

Among  the  newcomers  who  have  made  a  prominent  place  for  themselves  on  the 
squad  are  P.  Moulton,  brother  of  Russel  Moulton,  star  punter  of  last  season;  Davis, 
the  diminutive,  but  fast  and  terrific  driving  halfback,  and  O'Shee  and  Roe,  two  swift, 
hard-hitting  backs.  Winling,  one  of  the  three  letter  men  who  returned  this  season, 
was  shifted  from  the  line  to  the  backfield,  and  his  work  in  the  halfback  position  has 
been  excellent.  Murray,  a  formidable  member  of  last  year's  scrubs,  showed  up  re- 
markably well  at  quarter.  In  the  event  of  Murray's  injury,  sustained  in  the  Marion 
game,  Babington,  the  clever  backstop  of  last  year's  baseball  team,  went  into  the 
quarterback  position,  and  is  doing  some  pretty  work. 

On  the  line,  Bogue  and  Willard  at  the  terminals,  Captain  Walet  and  Steckler  at 
tackle,  Schneider  and  Moulton  at  guards,  together  with  LeSassier  at  center, 
complete  the  team.  Schneider  and  Moulton  both  put  up  a  fight  for  the  kicking  end 
of  the  game,  each  being  proficient  at  that  angle. 

Mulherin,  Holliday,  Keoughan,  Mahorner  and  Farriday,  of  the  scrubs,  are  bidding  for 
berths  on  the  varsity  eleven.    All  of  these  men  are  hard  fighting  players. 

The  best  of  prospects  are  ahead  of  Spring  Hill,  and  with  the  old  "do-or-die"  spirit, 
the  Purple  and  White  team  will  attract  much  prominence  in  the  gridiron  game  this 
season. 

OCT.  2— PENSACOLA  AIR  STATION  0;  SPRING  HILL  37. 

On  October  2nd  the  initial  football  game  of  Spring  Hill  College  was  played.  The 
game  turned  out  to  be  an  easy  one  for  the  local  boys.  Half  of  the  first  team  was 
taken  out  after  the  first  quarter.  In  spite  of  the  heavy  men  on  the  Pensacola  team, 
the  Hillians  bucked  for  large  gains  throughout  the  four  periods.  Outclassed  from  every 
angle,  the  Naval  Airmen  showed  lots  of  grit  and  never  gave  up  till  the  last  whistle 
blew.  Lack  of  practice  and  the  poor  condition  which  the  men  were  in,  could  plainly 
be  seen,  and  consequently  many  injuries  were  occasioned. 

The  entire  team  of  Hillians  played  an  excellent  game  and  each  man  did  his  duty. 
All  were  primed  for  the  go  and  they  went. 

Our  first  tally  came  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  quarter.  Pensacola  had  pos- 
session of  the  ball  when  Schneider  blocked  a  punt,  scooped  it  up  and  ran  35  yards 
for  a  touchdown.  Tuminello  missed  the  goal  kick.  A  45-yard  end  run  by  Winling 
netted  us  another  tally.  He  also  kicked  the  goal.  After  bucks  for  large  gains  by 
O'Shee  and  Winling,  O'Shee  took  the  ball  over  for  another  score. 

In  the  second  quarter  Keoughan,  who  had  been  substituted  for  O'Shee,  and  Winling 
bucked  the  ball  within  10  yards  of  the  goal  line.  Winling  made  an  end  run,  and  drove  the 
last  two  yards  for'another  touchdown.  The  next  tally  came  in  the  fourth  period,  when 
tough  battle  for  the  decision. 
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Murray  pulled  off  a  criss-cross  end  run,  going  45  yards  to  the  goal.  The  last  score 
was  made  by  Willard.  A  forward  pass  from  Roe  and  fine  interference  from  Sullivan 
enabled  him  to  score. 

The  game  by  plays: 

First  Quarter — Walet  kicks  off,  Reedy  returns  to  his  own  45-yard  line.  Breaud 
bucks  2  yards,  7  yards  and  4  yards.  First  down,  10  to  go.  Babb  end  runs  2  yards.  Pen- 
sacola penalized  15  yards  for  holding.  Francks  bucks  2  yards.  End  run  by  Babb  fails 
to  gain.  Babb  punts-  Schneider  blocks  the  kick,  recovers  the  ball  and  runs  35  yards 
for  touchdown.  Tuminello  fails  to  kick  goal.  Score:  S.  H.  C.  6;  Pensacola  0. 

Winling  kicks  off.  Lockhart  returns  to  his  own  30-yard  line.  Francks  bucks  2 
yards.  Bogue  throws  Lockhart  for  2-yard  loss.  Pensacola's  first  down  on  S.  H.  C.'s 
off  sides.  Breaud  bucks  2  yards,  then  4  yards.  Lockhart  bucks  3  yards.  Babb  fails 
to  gain  Spring  Hill's  ball.  O'Shee  bucks  2  yards.  Winling  end  runs  for  touchdown- 
He  also  kicks  the  goal.     Score:     S.  H.  C.  13;  Pensacola  0. 

Francks  kicks  off  for  Navy.  Murray  returns  to  his  35-yard  line.  Winling  end 
runs  15  yards.  O'Shee  bucks  2  yards.  Forward  pass  fails.  Babb's  jaw  broken.  Young 
subs.  Moulton  punts.  Roe  recovers  on  Pensacola's  30-yard  line.  O'Shee  bucks  4 
yards.  Roe  end  runs  15  yards.  Murray  bucks  ball  within  6  inches  of  goal  line.  O'Shee 
bucks  the  ball  over-     Schneider  fails  at  goal  kick.  Score:  S.  H.  C.  19;  Pensacola  0. 

Winling  kicks  off.  Rogers  returns  to  his  40-yard  line.  Lockhart  bucks  2  yards. 
Pass  fails.  Young  bucks  1  yard.  Lockhart  punts.  O'Shee  returns  to  his  40-yard  line 
Winling  end  runs  1  yard.     End  of  first  quarter.     Score:  Spring  Hill  19;  Pensacola  0. 

Second  Quarter — S.  H.  C.  penalized  5  yards  for  off  sides.  Tuminello  throws  Young 
for  loss.  Pensacola  fumbles  and  loses  15  yards.  Another  fumble  loses  5  yards.  Francks 
bucks  1  yard.  S.  H.  C.  penalized  5  yards  for  off  sides.  Walet  intercepts  forward  pass 
and  returns  to  Pensacola's  4-yard  line.  Pensacola  recovers  fumble.  Lockhart  bucks 
2  yards.  Breaud  bucks  3  yards.  Pensacola  punts  out  of  bounds.  S.  H.  C.'s  ball  on 
Pensacola's  30-yard  line.  Roe  end  runs  15  yards.  Keoughan  bucks  5  yards.  Pass  fails. 
Pensacola  intercepts  pass  on  5-yard  line-  Pensacola  fumbles,  but  recovers  on  2-yard 
line.     End  of  first  half.     Score:  Spring  Hill  19;  Pensacola  0. 

Third  Quarter — Winling  kicks  off.  Lockhart  returns  to  his  35-yard  line.  Lock- 
hart bucks  3  yards.  Breaud  fails  to  gain.  Smith  throws  Young  for  2-yard  loss. 
Lockhart  punts.  S.  H.  C.  returns  to  own  45-yard  line.  Keoughan  end  runs  12  yards. 
Spring  Hill  loses  ball  on  downs.  Lockhart  bucks  5  yards.  Schneider  throws  Breaud 
for  2-yard  loss.  Young  bucks  2  yards.  Lockhart  punts.  Spring  Hill's  ball  on  50-yard 
line-  Mahorner  end  runs  7  yards.  Keoughan  bucks  4  yards.  Keoughan  bucks  12  yards. 
Winling  end  runs  6  yards.  Keoughan  bucks  2  and  then  4  yards.  First  down,  goal  to 
gain.  Winling  fails  to  gain.  Keoughan  bucks  2  yards.  Spring  Hill  loses  2  yards  on 
fumble.  Winling  end  runs  for  touchdown,  diving  the  last  2  yards.  Tuminello  fails 
to  kick  goal.     Score:     S.  H.  C.  25;  Pensacola  0. 

Winling  kicks  off.  Schneider  downs  Lockhart  on  Pensacola's  35-yard  line.  Young 
loses  5  yards  on  end  run.  Lockhart  gains  5  yards  on  buck.  Young  end  runs  5  yards. 
Breaud  bucks  2  yards.  Pensacola  punts.  Keoughan  returns  to  Pensacola's  40-yard 
line-  Mahorner  end  runs  14  yards.  Mahorner  bucks  5  yards.  Spring  Hill  penalized 
20  yards  for  holding'.  Keoughan  end  runs  5  yards.  Pass  fails.  End  of  third  quarter. 
Score:     Spring:  Hill  25;  Pensacola  0. 

Fourth  Quarter — Pass  fails.  Pensacola's  ball.  Young:  thrown  for  5-yard  loss. 
Francks  fails  to  gain.  Keoughan  intercepts  pass.  Spring  Hill  fumbles:  Pensacola  re- 
covers. Francks  bucks  2  yards.  Willard  throws  Breaud  for  5-yard  loss.  Sullivan 
throws  Lockhart  for  5-yard  loss.  Pensacola  fails  to  gain  and  the  ball  goes  over. 
Murray's  criss-cross  end  run  goes  45  yards  for  touchdown.  Walet  fails  to  kick  goal. 
Score:     S.  H.  C-  31;  Pensacola  0. 

Lockhart  kicks  off.  Keoughan  returns  to  Pensacola's  40-yard  line.  Spring  Hill 
thrown  for  5-yard  loss.  Pass,  Roe  to  Willard  45  yards  for  touchdown.  Tuminello  fails 
to  kick  goal.  End  of  game. 

Score:     Spring  Hill  37;  Pensacola  0. 

Line  up: 
S.  H.  C.  Position.  Pensacola. 

Smith  , Left  End  Pruzzo 

Schneider   Left    Tackle Rodgers 

Tuminello , Left    Guard Walton 
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Le  Sassier Center Reedy 

Moulton ...Right  Guard ...._ Putney 

Walet  (Captain) Right  Tackle Rodgers 

Bogue Right  End Badders 

Murray  „ Quarter  Back Lockhart   (Captain) 

Winling  - -..Left  Half  Back _. Breaud 

Roe _ Right  Half  Back Babb 

O'Shee Full  Back Francks 

Substitutes:  Spring  Hill,  Impastato  for  Tuminello;  Tuminello  for  Impastato; 
Babington  for  Murray;  Sullivan  for  Bogue;  Willard  for  Smith;  Keoughan  for  O'Shee; 
Flautt  for  Walet;  Faraday  for  Babington;  Smith  for  Willard;  Bogue  for  Sullivan; 
Mahorner  for  Keoughan;  Mulherin  for  Moulton;  Walet  for  Flautt;  Sullivan  for  Bogue; 
Willard  for  Smith;  Roe  for  Mahorner;  Moulton  for  Mulherin. 

Pensacola,  Young  for  Babb;  Zenskey  for  Breaud;  Girley  for  Francks;  Foster  for 
Putney;  Gar  ley  for  Badders;  Francks  for  Lockhart;  Roland  for  Foster;  Foster  for 
Breaud- 

Officials:  Moriarity,  referee,  Mount  St.  Mary's;  Bridges,  North  Carolina  U. 
and  Donahue,  Auburn,  umpires;  head  linesman,  Castagnos,  S.  H.  C;  time  keepers, 
Hunt,  Pensacola,  and  Toups,  S.  H.  C. 


OCT.  9— SPRING  HILL  0;  LOUISIANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY  40. 

The  second  game  on  our  schedule  was  with  L.  S.  U.  at  Bp.ton  Rouge.  Although 
outclassed  in  several  departments  of  the  game,  Spring  Hill  held  the  Tigers  to  a  score 
of  40  to  0.  Outweighed  many  pounds  to  the  man,  the  Hillians  fought  nobly  until  the 
end  of  the  game,  the  last  quarter  finishing  with  the  ball  about  a  foot  from  the  goal 
line.  Had  the  game  lasted  a  minute  longer,  it  is  most  probable  that  they  would  have 
scored.  The  weather  was  warm  and  fair,  however  it  was  a  bit  too  warm  for  a  foot- 
ball game.  A  large  attendance,  approximately  2,000  persons,  witnessed  the  game. 

The  Tigers  won  the  toss  and  chose  to  receive.  Ives  kicked  off  and  the  ball  went 
past  the  goal  line.  The  Hillians  received  the  ball  on  the  20-yard  line  and  after  a  buck 
an  end  run  failed.  Moulton  punted.  Almost  at  will  the  Tigers  clawed  gaping  holes 
in  the  Hill's  line.  They  made  their  first  touchdown  in  the  first  five  minutes  of  play, 
Benoit  going  through  center  for  the  tally. 

The  first  punting  of  Ives  and  the  bucking  of  McFarland  and  Benoit  practically 
won  the  game  for  L.  S.  U. 

It  was  in  the  last  period  that  the  Hillians'  best  chance  to  score  came.  It  was 
growing  dark  and  the  player*;  could  hardly  be  seen  from  the  side  line.  The  ball  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  field.  Winling  attempted  to  pass,  but  the  L.  S.  U.  men  were 
on  him  and  he  went  around  the  end  for  16  yards.  Sullivan  gained  12  yards  on  a  pass. 
Babington  subed  Murray,  who  was  hurt  in  the  last  play.  The  ball  was  on  L.  S.  U.'s 
20-yard  line-  Babington  pulled  off  the  "Old  Faithful"  criss-cross  and  gained  12  yards. 
Marston  bucked  and  the  game  was  over  with  the  ball  on  the  1-foot  line. 

The  game  by  plays: 

Ives  kicks  off.  The  ball  goes  over  the  goal  line.  S.  H.  C.'s  ball  on  their  20-yard 
line.  Murray  bucks,  no  gain.  Winling  end  runs  1  yard.  Moulton  punts  40  yards  and 
L.  S.  U.  gets  ball  on  55-yard  line.  Ives  bucks  5  yards.  McFarland  bucks  4  yards. _  Even 
goes  through  for  5  yards.  First  down,  ten  to  go.  Even  goes  for  3  more.  Benoit  end 
runs  for  15  yards.  Ball  is  now  on  20-yard  line-  Even  end  runs  for  6  yards.  Benoit 
fails  to  gain.  McFarland  bucks  2  yards.  Even  goes  2  yards  over  center.  First 
down,  goal  to  gain.  Benoit  bucks  1  yard.  Benoit  bucks  for  touchdown.  However,  L. 
S.  U.  penalized  15  yards  for  illegal  interference.  S.  H.  C.'s  ball  on  15-yard  line.  O'Shee 
bucks  1  yard.  Murray  end  runs  2  yards.  S.  H.  C.  punts.  Benoit  returns  15  yards. 
L.  S.  U.  penalized  15  yards  for  roughing  the  kicker.  Pass  fails.  Murray  intercepts 
forward  pass  and  gains  1  yard.  Moulton  punts.  L.  S.  U.'s  ball  first  down  ten  to  go. 
Ives  punts.  Murray  returns  40  yards.  Winling  end  runs  6  yards.  Moulton  punts.  Benoit 
receives,  but  is  doAvned  in  his  tracks-  Ives  punts  65  yards  out  of  bounds.  S.  H.  C.'s 
ball  on  26-yard  line.    Moulton  punts  36  yards  and  Benoit  runs  it  back  10  yards.  Even 
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bucks  3  yards.  Ives  punts  35  yards  out  of  bounds.  S.  H.  C.'s  ball  on  20-yard  line.  Mur- 
ray fails  to  gain.    Winling  fails  to  gain.  End  of  first  quarter. 

Score:     L.  S.  U.  0;  Spring  Hill  0. 

Second  Quarter — Moulton  punts  20  yards.  McFarland  fails  to  gain.  Benoit  goes 
through  tackle  for  25  yards.  Even  bucks  no  gain.  Benoit  bucks  3  yards-  McFarland 
fails  to  gain.  McFarland  bucks  17  yards  for  touchdown;  Benoit  fails  at  goal  kick. 
Score:  L.  S.  U.  6;  S.  H.  C.  0. 

Ives  kicks  off  and  the  ball  goes  behind  goal  line.  Murray  fails  to  gain.  Spring 
Hill  attempts  pass,  Sullivan  catches  ball,  goes  30  yards  and  fumbles.  Even  fails  to 
gain.  Benoit  end  runs  7  yards.  Spring  Hill  penalized  5  yards.  Ives  bucks  1  yard. 
McFarland  end  runs  3  yards.  Benoit  repeats  the  performance.  Stockier  subs  Moulton. 
Moulton  takes  Schneider's  place.  Schneider  is  hurt,  but  is  able  to  walk  off  the  field. 
Benoit  end  runs  3  yards.  Even  loses  3  yards  around  end.  Benoit  goes  off  tackle  for  3 
yards.  Time  out.  Linesman  had  to  measure  the  gain  and  found  it  to  be  one  inch 
over.    First  down  goal  to  gain.  Even  goes  off  tackle  for  touchdown.  Benoit  kicks  goal. 

Score:    L.  S.  U.  13;  S.  H.  C.  0. 

Keoughan  subs  O'Shee.  Winling  kicks  off  for  Spring  Hill.  He  kicks  35  yards, 
L.  S.  U.  returning  it  10  yards.  First  down.  Ives  punts  45.  Murray  catches  ball  and  is 
downed  in  his  tracks.  Keoughan  bucks  no  gain.  The  ball  is  on  the  26-yard  line. 
Keoughan  bucks  3  yards.  S.  H.  C.  attempts  pass  but  Spencer  intercepts  and  goes  20 
yards.  Moulton  hurt.  Davis  subs  Landry  for  L.  S.  U.  Moulton  resumes  play.  Mc- 
Farland goes  around  end  for  5  yards.  Benoit  goes  off  tackle  for  3  and  then  5  yards. 
First  down  on  7-yard  line.  Even  goes  through  center  for  3  yards.  McFarland  bucks 
no  gain.  Benoit  bucks  1  yard.  Even  bucks  no  gain.  Spring  Hill's  ball.  Moulton  punts 
45  yards.  McFarland  is  downed  in  his  tracks.  Hague  subs  Benoit.  Hague  end  runs  for 
18  yards.  Pass  fails.  McFarland  bucks  1  yard.  Steckler  recovers  fumble.  Keoughan 
bucks  5  yards.  End  of  first  half. 

Score:     L.  S.  U.  13;  Spring  Hill  0. 

Third  Quarter — Spring  Hill  kicks  off.  Mulherin  subs  LeSassier  at  center.  Moul- 
ton kicks  35  yards  to  Hague,  who  returns  20  yards.  Ives  punts  25  yards  to  Murray, 
who  returns  10  yards.  Murray  is  hurt  but  resumes  play.  L.  S.  U.  intercepts  for- 
ward pass  and  gets  ball  on  49-yard  line.  Ives  bucks  2  yards.  McFarland  goes  off  tackle 
for  7  yards.  Hague  end  runs  for  5  yards.  Even  bucks  3  yards.  Even  bucks  for  1  yard. 
Ives  bucks  2  yards.  First  down  ten.  McFarland  bucks  2  yards.  Pass  fails.  McFar- 
land end  runs  for  15  yards.  Keoughan  and  Sullivan  hurt  but  both  resume  play.  For- 
ward pass,  Ives  to  Lewis,  goes  for  touchdown.  Hague  kicks  goal.  Score:  L.  S.  U. 
20;  S.  H.  0.  Moulton  kicks  40  yards.  L.  S.  U.  fumbles  and  Spring  Hill  recovers  on 
L.  S.  U.'s  20-yard  line. 

Davis  bucks.  No  gain.  Second  down  ten  to  go.  Spring  Hill  tries  forward  pass  but 
is  incomplete.  Third  down  ten  to  go.  Substitution  for  Spring  Hill,  Babington  for  Mur 
ray.  Incomplete  forward  pass.  Fourth  down  ten  to  go.  Moulton  tries  a  drop  kick. 
Hague  receives  and  returns  25  yards.  L.  S.  U.  on  30-yard  line  first  down  ten  to  go. 
Ives  punts  for  35  yards.  Spring  Hill  fumbles.  Spring  Hill  gets  ball  on  40-yard  line. 
Winling  goes  around  right  end  for  2  yards.  Moulton  punts  35  yards.  Hague  receives 
the  punt  and  returns  the  ball  15  yards.  L.  S.  U.  ball  on  50-yard  line.  First  down  ten 
to  go.  Hague  goes  around  end  for  11  yards.  Time  out.  Man  out  on  both  sides,  Hague 
of  L.  S.  U.  and  Winling  of  Spring  Hill.  All  men  resume  play  on  37-yard  line.  L.  S.  U. 
ball.  L.  S.  U.  substitution  Mathews  for  Woodward.  L.  S.  U.  fumbles  the  ball  and 
loses  two  yards.  Second  down  12  to  go.  Ives  goes  around  the  end  but  loses  1  yard. 
Forward  pass,  Ives  to  Lewis,  7  yards.  Time  out.  Spring  Hill  man  hurt.  Keoughan's 
ankle  is  hurt  but  refuses  to  leave  the  game.  Hague  goes  around  end  for  15  yards. 
First  down  on  17-yard  line,  ten  to  go.  Keoughan  is  carried  off  the  field.  His  ankle  is 
hurt.  O'Shee  is  substituted  for  Keoughan.  L.  S.  U.  is  also  putting  in  a  substitute. 
L.  S.  U.  is  putting  in  Helm  to  take  place  of  Lewis.  Lewis  was  playing  right  end.  Mc- 
Farland bucks  three  yards.  Hague  bucks  off  tackle  for  five  yards.  Ives  goes  through 
center  for  first  down.  Hague  does  not  kick  goal.  Score  now,  L.  S.  U.  26;  Spring 
Hill  0.    End  of  third  quarter. 

Substitution,  Benoit  for  Hague  for  L.  S.  U.  For  Spring  Hill,  Marston  for  Davis, 
Schneider  for  Steckler,  Murray  for  Babington.  Spring  Hill  kicks  30  yards  to  Even, 
who  returns  15  yards.  Ball  is  now  on  L.  S.  U.  45-yard  line.  Ives  punts  40  yards.  Mur- 
ray returns  5  yards.  Spring  Hill  gets  ball  on  their  35-yard  line.  First  down  ten  to  go. 
Winling  goes  around  right  end,  but  he  loses  one-half  yard.  L.  S.  U.  intercepts  for- 
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ward  pass  and  goes  for  touchdown.  Helm  is  man  who  intercepted  the  pass.  Benoit 
kicks  goal.  Score:  L.  S.  U.  33;  Spring  Hill  0. 

Moulton  kicks  off  for  Spring  Hill  for  40  yards.  McFarland  catches  ball  and  runs 
it  up  20  yards.  L.  S.  U.  substitution, , Mathews  for  Even.  Even  was  playing  fullback. 
McFarland  goes  around  left  end  for  four  yards.  Ives  fumbles  ball  and  recovers  it  and 
gains  four  yards.  Ives  punts  out  of  bounds.  The  ball  is  in  the  middle  of  the  field. 
O'Shee  bucks  through  center  for  5  yards.  Incomplete  forward  pass  by  Spring  Hill. 
Third  down,  5  to  go.  Spring  Hill  tries  pass  but  is  intercepted  by  Helm.  Helm  is  downed 
in  tracks.  The  ball  is  on  L.  S.  U.'s  39-yard  line.  Ives,  punts  50  yards.  The  ball  is  on  the 
20-yard  line.  Spring  Hill's  bail.  First  down,  ten  to  go.  Moulton  punts  for  35  yards. 
L.  S.  U.  gets  ball  on  55-yard  line.  Ives  goes  through  center  for  11  yards.  First  down 
ten  to  go.  McFarland  goes  off  tackle  for  3  yards.  Second  down,  seven  to  go.  Forward 
pass,  Benoit  to  Mathews,  for  25  yards.  The  ball  is  now  on  the  8-yard  line.  Benoit 
bucks  off  tackle  for  touchdown.  Benoit  kicks  goal.  The  score  is  now  L.  S.  U.  40, 
Spring  Hill  0.  L.  S.  U.  substitution,  Palmer  for  Busse,  who  was  playing  left  guard, 
Wolf  for  McFarland,  McFarland  was  playing  right  half.  Moulton  kicks,  off  for  Spring 
Hill.  He  kicks  50  yards  to  Benoit,  who  returns  the  ball  25  yards.  Spring  Hill  sub- 
stitution, Murray  for  Babington.  Ives  punts  45  yards.  Murray  recovers  the  ball  and 
brings  tit  up  20  yards.  Time  out  for  L.  S.  U.  Palmer  replaces  Spencer,  who  was  playing 
center  for  L.  S.  U.  (Spencer  hurt).  The  ball  is  on  L.  S.  U.  50-yard  line.  Substitution 
for  Spring  Hill,  Marston  for  Davis.  Marston  goes  around  end  for  5  yards.  O'Shee 
bucks.  No  gain.  Murray  bucks.  No  gain.  Moulton  punts  for  30  yards.  Benoit  catches 
ball  but  is  downed  in  tracks.  Winling  made  pretty  tackle  on  Benoit.  L.  S.  U.  sub- 
stitution, Hanley  for  Hereford.  Hereford  was  playing  left  tackle  for  L.  S.  U.  Spring 
Hill  gets  ball  on  L.  S.  U.  25-yard  line.  Winling  bucks.  Second  down,  ten  to  go.  It  is 
getting  dark  and  players  could  hardly  be  seen.  Marston  bucks.  No  gain.  Spring  Hill  sub- 
stitution, Flautt  for  Moulton,  who  was  playing  right  guard.  O'Shee  bucks  one-half  yard. 
Winling  wanted  to  make  a  forward  pass  but  L.  S.  U.'s  men  were  on  him  and  he  ran 
through  end  for  15  yards.  The  ball  was  about  9  yards  behind  when  he  made  the 
run.  Winling  made  a  pass  to  Sullivan  for  12  yards.  Murray  and  Winling 
hurt.  Babington  is  substituted  for  Murray.  First  down,  ten  to  go.  The  ball  is  on  L. 
S.  U.'s  20-yard  line.  Marston  goes  around  end  for  1  yard.  Babington  makes  criss- 
cross end  run  for  12  yards.  First  down,  ten  to  go.  Marston  bucks,  no  gain.  Marston 
bucks,  no  gain.  Game  over  with  ball  about  one  foot  from  L.   S.  U.'s   goal. 

Score:     L.  S.  U.  40;  Spring  Hill  0. 

Line  up: 

S.  H.  C. — Willard,  left  end;  Schneider,  left  tackle;  Tuminello,  left  guard;  LeSassier, 
center;  Moulton,  right  guard;  Walet,  right  tackle;  Sullivan,  light  end;  Murray,  quar- 
terback; Winling.  left  half  back;  Davis  right  half  back;  O'Shee,  full  back. 

L.  S.  U. — Woodward,  left  end;  Herford,  right  tackle;  Busse,  left  guard;  Spencer, 
center;  Schneider,  left  guard;  Landry,  right  tackle;  Lewis,  right  guard;  Benoit,  quarter- 
back (captain);  Ives,  left  half  back;  McFarland,  right  half  back;  Deven,  full  back. 

Officials:  Referees,  Stroud,  Tuffs;  umpire,,  Breazealle;  head  linesman  Dupton, 
L-  S.  U. 


OCTOBER  IS— SPRING  HILL  13;  MARION  7. 

Spring  Hill  outgeneraled  and  outplayed  Marion  Saturday  afternoon,  October  16, 
at  Monroe  Park,  and  defeated  them  13.  to  7.  In  the  matching  of  wits  and  speed,  Marion 
came  out  second  best,  but  it  was  a  hard-fought  struggle  from  start  to  finish.  The  two 
teams  were  evenly  matched  in  weight,  but  in  the  speed  division  the  Hillians  showed 
up  the  better. 

From  the  beginning  until  the  end  of  the  contest  the  college  boys  backed  up  their 
team  with  a  tremendous  amount  of  cheering,  and  if  rooting  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  way  Spring  Hill  held  their  opponents,  it  can  be  certainly  said  that  these  lads  were 
partially  responsible  for  it. 

1  Marion  won  the  toss  and  chose  to  defend  the  south  goal.  Spring  Hill  kicked  off. 
Marion  did  some  excellent  offensive  playing  in  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  driving 
the  pigskin  down  the  field,  and  using  the  aerial  game  for  some  good  gains.  It  was 
during  the  first  few  minutes  of  play  that  the  visitors  scored  their  only  tally.  Norris 
took  the  ball  over  for  a  touchdown  through  tackle.  Argo  kicked  goal. 
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Until  this  time  the  Hillians  did  not  seem  to  get  warmed  up  to  the  game,  but 
the  touchdown  by  Marion  put  new  enthusiasm  into  them.  They  did  a  lot  of  good  playing 
after  that  and  they  showed  a  lot  of  fight. 

Spring  Hill  received  and  drove  the  ball  to  Marion's  three-yard  line,  where  a  fum- 
ble lost  for  them  a  sure  touchdown.  Winling,  who  had  been  playing  a  fine  game  on 
the  defensive,  proved  that  he  could  do  as  well  with  the  ball.  Nearly  every  time  he  took 
the  oval  Spring  Hill  made  fine  gains.  A  forty-yard  pass  by  Roe  to  Willard  brought 
the  Hillians  within  striking  distance  of  their  opponent's  goal,  being  on  the  ten-yard 
line.  Murray  bucked  the  ball  over  the  line  on  the  third  down  for  Spring  Hill's  first 
tally.  Moulton  kicked  goal- 
Marion  received,  but  they  failed  to  gain  through  the  line.  Two  passes  in  succession 
were  tried  but  both  failed,  and  Norris  was  forced  to  punt.  Spring  Hill  was  penalized 
for  roughing  the  kicker,  and  Marion  merited  first  down.  After  gaining  first  down  again, 
Marion  punted.  Moulton  punted  and  Bogue  recovered  the  ball  on  the  fifty-five-yard 
line.  Winling  again  netted  the  Hillians  twenty-five  yards  by  end  runs,  and  Roe,  Bab- 
ington  and  O'Shee  gained  through  the  line.  With  the  ball  on  the  eighteen-yard  line  a 
fatal  fumble  lost  another  probable  tally  for  the  Hillians. 

The  ball  was  zig-zagged  up  and  down  the  field,  both  sides  making  temporary  gains. 
Davis  went  in  for  O'Shee,  and  he  did  some  very  nice  work.  Winling  made  a  buck  for 
thirty  yards,  and  Davis  went  around  end  for  a  fourteen-yard  gain,  bringing  the  ball  to 
the  six-yard  line.  But  the  jinx  was  still  on  the  Hillians,  and  a  fumble  lost  the  ball  for 
them. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  game  Marion  tried  pass  after  pass  in  order  to  net  another 
touchdown,  but  in  vain.  The  defensive  work  of  the  Hillians  was  too  great  for  them 
to  overcome. 

The  entire  team  of  Marion  played  a  fine  game,  but  Spring  Hill  had  the  jump 
on  them,  and  that  meant  a  whole  lot.  Argo,  Norris,  Spence,  Turner  and  Ollinger 
starred  for  Marion.  For  Spring  Hill,  Babington,  Murray,  Winling,  Roe,  Davis — but  why 
mention  them  all  ?  Each  Hillian  played  like  a  veteran,  with  Winling,  Walet  and  Moul- 
ton showing  a  shade  better.  Winling,  Davis  and  Murray  were  the  chief  ground-gainers 
for  the  Hillians,  and  Argo  and  Turner  did  similar  work  for  Marion. 
Score  by  quarters: 

Marion - 7       0       0       0—7 

Spring  Hill - - 0       7       6       0—13 

The  game  by  plays: 

First  Quarter — Moulton  kicks  off  30  yards.  Marion  returns  10  yards-  Turner  bucks 
2  yards  off  tackle.  Spence  goes  around  end,  no  gain.  Norris  bucks  5  yards  through 
center.  First  down.  Walet  throws  Turner  for  1-yard  loss.  Pass,  Norris  to  Ollinger, 
brings  ball  to  18-yard  line.  Turner  bucks,  no  gain.  Norris  ends  run  7  yards.  Spence 
bucks,  no  gain.  First  down  goal  to  gain.  Spence  bucks  4  yards.  Spence  fails  to  gain. 
Argo  fails  to  gain.  Norris  bucks  the  hall  over.  Argo  kicks  goal.  Score:  Marion  7; 
S.  H.  C.  0- 

Curry  kicks  off  35  yards  to  Winling,  who  returns  10  yards.  Winling  bucks  17 
yards  through  center.  Winling  goes  around  end  for  5  more.  Winling  bucks  2  more. 
Murray  goes  through  center  for  20  yards.  Ball  on  28-yard  line.  Roe  bucks  3  yards.  Roe 
goes  off  tackle  for  6  yards.  Desacho  subs  Madison.  Murray  bucks  12  yards  through 
center.  First  down  goal  to  gain.  Roe  bucks  1  yard.  Roe  hurt,  but  remains  in  game. 
Winling  bucks  2  yards.  Winling  loses  12  yards  on  end  run.  Ball  goes  over  on  Marion's 
18-yard  line.  Ball  was  on  the  1-yard  line  in  the  last  play-  Norris  goes  around  right 
end  for  1  yard.  Argo  goes  3  over  center.  Spence  goes  through  center  for  8  yards. 
Turner  bucks  2  yards.  Argo  bucks  2  yards.  Marion  penalized  15  yards  for  holding. 
Turner  bucks  2  yards.  Third  down,  15  to  go.  Norris  goes  around  end  for  2  yards. 
Ollinger  punts  30  yards.  Murray  returns  10  yards.  Ball  on  38-yard  line.  O'Shee  goes 
2  yards  over  center.  Criss-cross  end  run  by  Murray  goes  2  yards.  Howell  hurt.  Ford 
takes  his  place.  Turner  intercepts  pass  and  is  downed  in  his  tracks.  Ball  on  Marion's 
38-yard  line.  Quarter  ends  with  the  ball  on  Marion's  45-yard  line- 
Score:     Marion  7;  Spring  Hill  0. 

Second  Quarter — Marion's  ball,  2nd  down,  3  to  go.  Marion  penalized  15  yards  for 
holding.  Pass  is  worked  for  10  yards.  Pass  fails.  Fourth  down  ,12  to  go.  Ollinger  punts 
30  yards.  O'Shee  fumbles  and  Marion  recovers.  Ball  on  S.  H.  C.'s  35-yard  line.  Winling 
throws  Norris  for  1  yard  loss.  Walet  throws  Argo  for  3  yards.  Norris  punts  35  yards. 
Roe  recovers  on  5-yard  line.  Moulton  punts.  Marion  penalized  5  yards  off  sides.  Bogue 
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subs  Sullivan.  Moulton  punts  40  yards.  Norris  returns  10  yards.  Pass  fails.  Bogue 
throws  Norris  for  4-yard  loss.  Turner  bucks  3  yards.  Norris  punts  25  yards.  Murray 
returns  15  yards.  Winling  goes  3  yards  over  tackle.  O'llinger  hurt  but  resumes  play. 
Murray  goes  6  yards  through  center.  Winling  goes  around  left  end  for  15  yards. 
O'Shee  fails  to  gain.  Marion  penalized  5  yards.  Winling  end  runs  4  yards.  Murray 
bucks  8  yards.  S.  |H.  C.  penalized  5  yards  for  off  sides.  Winling  goes  around  end,  no  gain. 
Pass,  Roe  to  Willard,  gains  45  yards.  O'Shee  bucks  4  yards.  Murray  bucks  3  yards. 
Murray  hurt,  but  resumes  play.  Winling  bucks  7  yards.  Ball  on  1-foot  line.  Murray 
bucks  the  ball  over.     Moulton  kicks  goal. 

Score:     Marion  7;  S.  H.  C.  7. 

Marion  receives.     Babington  subs  Murray  whose  jaw  had  been  fractured  before 
the  touchdown.     Moulton  kicks  off  55  yards.  Roe  downs  Argo  on  11-yard  line.  Norris 
end  runs  8  yards.  End  of  half  with  ball  on  Marion's  20-yard  line- 
Score:     Marion  7;  Spring  Hill  7. 

Third  Quarter — Curry  kicks  off  35  yards  to  Babington,  who  returns  it  20  yards. 
Winling  goes  through  center  for  30  yards.  Winling  goes  3  more.  Babington  fails  to 
gain.  Winling  end  runs  6  yards.  Babington  goes  through  center  for  3  yards.  O'Shee 
fumbles.  Peck  recovers.  Bogue  throws  Argo  for  7  yards.  Spence  bucks  5  yards. 
Norris  end  runs  10  yards.  Booth  subs  Ollinger,  who  is  hurt.  Willard  hits  Spence, 
who  fails  to  gain.  Ball  goes  over  on  the  27-yard  line.  Winling  end  runs  8  yards. 
Winling  goes  around  right  end  20  yards  for  touchdown.  Moulton  fails  at  the  goal  kick- 
Score:  Marion  7;  S.  H.  C.  13. 

Moulton  kicks  off  50  yards  to  Turner,  who  returns  25  yards.  Spence  fails  to 
gain.  Tuminello  hurt,  but  resumes  play.  Pass  fails.  Pass  fails.  Norris  punts.  S.  H.  C. 
penalized  5  yards  for  interfering  with  kicker.  First  down,  10  to  go.  Argo  bucks  9 
yards  through  center.  Turner  goes  off  tackle  for  3  yards.  Ball  on  50-yard  line-  Tur- 
ner fails  to  gain.  Pass  fails.  Norris  goes  through  center  for  7  yards.  Norris  punts 
40  yards  out  of  bounds.  S.  H.  C.'s  ball  on  12-yard  line.  Moulton  punts  50  yards.  Bogue 
recovers  fumble  on  55-yard  line.  Spence  hurt,  but  resumes  play.  Winling  end  runs  1 
yard.  Winling  goes  around  right  end  for  20  yards.  Ball  on  Marion's  36-yard  line.  Roe 
bucks  4  yards.  Babington  goes  through  center  for  1  yard.  O'Shee  goes  around  end 
for  6  yards-  Booth  recovers  when  O'Shee  fumbles.  Ball  on  18-yard  line.  Argo  fails 
to  gain.  Turner  goes  off  tackle  for  15  yards.  Davis  subs  O'Shee.  O'Shee's  ankle  was 
hurt  in  the  beginning  of  the  game.  Argo  goes  7  yards  off  tackle  and  is  stopped!  by 
Davis,  who  knocks  him  out.  However  he  resumes  play.  Marion  penalized  2  yards 
for  taking  more  than  4  times  out  in  one  quarter.  Norris  goes  1  yard  through  center. 
Turner  fails  to  gain.  Steckler  recovers  fumble.  Winling  breaks  through  tackle  for  30 
yards.  Davis  goes  around  right  end  for  14  yards.  Ball  on  7-yard  line.  Marion  recovers 
the  ball  on  the  6-yard  line.  Norris  goes  around  right  end  for  4  yards.  End  of  3rd 
quarter.     Score:  Marion  7;  Spring  Hill  13. 

Fourth  Quarter — Third  down,  6  to  go  on  the  10-yard  line.  Norris  recovers  fumble- 
Fourth  down,  1  yard  to  go.  Turner  bucks  2  yards.  Norris  fails  to  gain.  Turner  bucks 
2  yards.  Madison  catches  pass  for  30  yards.  Pass  fails.  Ball  on  39-yard  line.  Roe 
intercepts  pass  on  his  46-yard  line.  Davis  goes  off  tackle  4  yards.  Davis  goes  around 
end  for  5  yards.  Babington  goes  through  center  for  4  yards.  Davis  bucks  2  yards. 
Davis  end  runs  5  yards.  Winling  bucks  1  yard.  Marion  recovers  fumble  on  her  own 
30-yard  line.  Norris  goes  off  tackle  for  2  yards.  Argo  catches  pass  and  goes  30 
yards.  Ball  on  Spring  Hill's  43-yard  line-  Pass  fails.  Pass  fails.  Turner  goes  off  tackle 
for  11  yards.  Argo  catches  pass  for  6  yards.  Turner  goes  through  center  for  4  yards. 
First  down,  ten  to  go  on  Spring  Hill's  25-yard  line.  Four  passes  made  by  Marion  are 
broken  up.  Ball  goes  over.  Moulton  punts  40  yards.  Turner  returns  15  yards.  Argo 
catches  pass  for  6  yards.  Pass  fails.  End  of  game  with  Marion  in  possession  of  the  ball 
on  50-yard  line. 
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Score:     Spring  Hill  13;  Marion  7. 

The  line  up: 
Marion.  Position  Spring  Hill. 

Madison  Left  End Willard 

Oliver  - - Left   Tackle - Schneider 

Peck Left    Guard Tuminello 

Albert  Center _ LeSassier 

Curry Right  Guard Moulton 

Howell Right  Tackle _..  Walet  ( Capt. ) 

Ollinger Right  End Sullivan 

Argo  ( Capt- ) Quarter  Back Murray 

Norris - Left  Half  Back Winling 

Turner Right  Half  Back _..  Roe 

Spence .Pull  Back _ O'Shee 

Officials:     Stroud,  Tufts,  referees;  Martin,  Vanderbilt,  umpire;  Wilson,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
head  linesman;  time  keepers,  Wilcox,  Marion,  and  Castagnos,  Spring  Hill. 


OCT.  29— SPRING  HILL  13;  BIRMINGHAM-SOUTHERN  20. 

A  game  is  not  over  until  the  last  whistle  blows,  is  certainly  a  faultless  statement, 
and  so  it  happened  in  our  game  with  the  Birmingham  team.  The  game  was  sewed 
up  and  put  away  for  future  reference,  so  to  speak,  when  in  the  last  few  minutes,  two 
and  a  half,  to  be  exact,  they  broke  through  our  defense  for  a  touchdown.  Babington  fum- 
bled a  punt  on  the  15-yard  line  and  the  Coal  Heavers  recovered.  A  pass,  Lewis  to 
Baty,  tied  the  score.  The  kick  was  missed.  Then  Bogue  recovers  Moulton's  50-yard 
punt.  A  pass  was  intercepted  by  Miller,  who  ran  75  yards  for  the  winning  tally.  Just 
to  make  sure  of  victory  and  to  enlargen  the  score  he  also  kicks  the  goal. 

Our  first  touchdown  came  from  the  united,  and  as  the  newspaper  has  it  "almost 
superhuman"  driving  of  Winling  and  Davis,  Winling  taking  the  ball  over  for  the  touch- 
down. Moulton,  who  has  been  showing  up  exceedingly  well  both  on  the  line  and  in  his 
kicking,  gave  the  pigskin  the  needed  start  to  go  over  the  goal  post.  This  touchdown 
and  goal  tied  the  score.  The  second  tally  came  in  the  third  quarter,  when  Bogue  caught 
Roe's  pass  and  ran  25  yards  to  the  goal.  This  time  Moulton  gave  the  ball  the  wrong 
start  and  consequently  the  goal  was  missed. 

Winling  and  Davis  did  fine  work  in  the  back  field,  both  on  the  offensive  and  de- 
fensive. Captain  Walet  and  Tuminello  played  their  regular  brand  of  A-l  football. 
Bogue,  who  recovered  a  few  fumbles  and  went  for  our  second  touchdown,  should  also 
be  mentioned. 

The  game,  judging  from  the  few  penalties,  was  a  clean,  fast,  set  to  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  fans  were  given  their  share  of  amusement. 

The  game  by  plays: 

Gandy  kicks  off  to  Walet,  who  is  downed  in  his  tracks  on  Spring  Hill's  22-yard 
line.  Moulton  kicks  out  30  yards.  Brinskell  gains  5  yards  over  left  tackle.  Lewis 
makes  10  yards  over  left  tackle.  Forward  pass  fails,  Tuminello  blocking  it.  Lewis 
punts  ball  to  Spring  Hill's  10-yard  line.  Davis  gains  3  yards  through  right  guard. 
Spring  Hill  fumbles,  Birmingham-Southern  recovers.  Brinskell  makes  7  yards  on  2 
downs.  Birmingham  Southern  fumbles,  but  recovers  first  down.  Ball  on  Spring  Hill's 
3-yard  line.  Norton  goes  over  for  touchdown.  Gandy  kicks  goal.  Score  7  to  0  favor 
Birmingham  Southern- 
Spring  Hill  kicks  off,  Moulton  kicking.  Lewis  returns  10  yards.  Birmingham 
Southern  penalized  15  yards  for  holding.  Lewis  kicks  to  50-yard  line.  Babington  makes 
20  yards.  Sprint?  Hill  fumbles,  but  recovers.  Babington  gains  3  yards  through  center. 
Winling  makes  first  down  around  left  end.  Davis  makes  10  yards  through  center  for 
first  down.  Davis  bucks  through  right  guard  for  5  yards.  Winling  gains  2  yards  over 
right  guard.  Winling  bucks  over  for  touchdown.     Moulton  kicks   goal.   Score  7  to   7. 

Birmingham  Southern  kicks  off.  Walet  returns  the  ball  10  yards  to  Spring  Hill's 
30-yard  line.  Babington  gains  1  yard  over  left  guard.  Winling  bucks  for  2  yards 
over  left  puard-  Moulton  kicks  to  Birmingham  Southern's  40-yard  line.  End  of  first 
quarter.     Score:     Spring  Hill  7;  Birmingham  Southern  7. 

Second  Quarter — Moulton  kicks  off  to  Birmingham  Southern's  15-yard  line.  Miller 
gains  30  yards  around  left  end.  Lewis  grains  2  yards  over  rierht  tackle.  Lewis  gains  3 
yards  throuirh  center.  Forward  pass,  Miller  to  Baker,  for  30  yards.  The  ball  is  now 
on  Spring  Hill's  2-yard  line.  Birmingham  fails  to  gain  on  3  downs  and  fumbles  on 
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the  next  play.  Spring  Hill  recovers.  Moulton  kicks  out  to  40-yard  line.  Birmingham 
Southern  fumbles  and  Bogue  recovers  ball  for  Spring  Hill.  Winling  gains  16  yards 
through  tackle.  Davis  fails  to  gain  on  buck.  Winling  makes  5  yards  through  right 
tackle.  Forward  pass,  Winling  to  Davis,  for  15  yards.  Roe  makes  6  yards  around 
right  end.  Roe  makes  2  yards  around  left  end-  Winling  attempts  to  make  end  run 
around  right  end,  but  is  thrown  for  a  loss  of  4  yards.  Forward  pass,  Roe  to  Bogue, 
for  touchdown.  Moulton  misses  goal. 

Score:     Spring  Hill  13;  Birmingham  Southern  7. 

Spring  Hill  kicks  off,  Moulton  kicking.  Burney  goes  in  for  Norton.  Norton  was 
playing  quarter  back.  Birmingham  Southern  returns  ball  to  40-yard  line,  but  fumbles 
and  LeSassier  recovers  ball.  Forward  pass,  Roe  to  Willard,  incomplete.  Baty  goes  in 
for  Brinskell,  who  was  playing  right  half  back-  Baty  intercepts  pass  and  returns  to 
50-yard  line.  Baty  goes  6  yards  through  right  tackle.  Baty  gains  3  yards  through  left 
tackle.  Miller  fumbles  and  Davis  recovers  ball.  The  ball  is  now  on  Spring  Hill's  40-yard 
line.    Davis  goes  around  left  end  for  8  yards.    End  of  first  half. 

Spring  Hill  13;  Birmingham  Southern  7. 

Third  Quarter- — Moulton  kicks  off  to  Birmingham  Southern's  10-yard  line.  Lewis 
returns  to  33-yard  line.  Lewis  gains  35  yards  around  left  end.  Baty  fumbles,  but 
Propst  recovers.  Lewis  gains  5  yards  on  2  bucks.  Griffin  goes  in  for  Burney.  The  ball 
is  now  on  Spring  Hill's  15-yard  line.    Lewis  gains  5  yards  around  right  end.  Lewis  loses 

2  yards  and  Spring  Hill  comes  into  possession  of  ball  on  their  5-yard  line.  Moulton 
kicks  to  Birmingham  Southern's  20-yard  line-  Forward  pass,  Miller  to  Baty,  incom- 
plete. Forward  pass,  Miller  to  Baty,  incomplete.  Spring  Hill  gets  ball  on  20-yard 
line.  Davis  gains  2  yards  through  center.  Davis  gains  6  yards  through  right  tackle. 
Spring  Hill  penalized  5  yards  for  holding.  Moulton  punts  10  yards.  Birmingham  South- 
ern is  penalized  15  yards  for  holding.  The  ball  is  on  Spring  Hill's  40-yard  line,  Bir- 
mingham Southern  having  the  ball.  Willard  hurt  but  remains  in  game.  Davis  inter- 
cepts forward  pass.  The  ball  is  on  Spring  Hill's  35-yard  line.  Roe  gains  3  yards 
through  left  tackle.  Spring  Hill  fumbles  and  Birmingham  Southern  recovers  the  ball 
on  30-yard  line.  Lewis  gains  9  yards  around  left  end.  Baty  gains  12  yards  around  left 
end.  'Miller  gains  5  yards  through  right  tackle.  The  ball  is  now  on  the  5-yard  line- 
Baty  goes  around  left  end,  no  gain.  Forward  pass  incomplete. .  Spring  Hill  gets  ball 
on  their  20-yard  line.  Winling  gains  20  yards  around  right  end.  End  of  third  quar- 
ter.   Ball  is  on  Spring  Hill's  40-yard  line. 

Score:     Birmingham  Southern  7;  Spring  Hill  13. 

Fourth  Quarter — Norton  goes  in  for  Griffin,  Richardson  is  substituted  for  Hodges, 
who  is  playing  left  guard.  Winling  gains  15  yards  through  center.  Roe  gains  2  yards 
around  left  end.  Roe  fumbles  and  Propst  recovers  for  Birmingham  Southern.  Miller 
gains  2  yards  through  center.  Baty  fails  to  gain.  Lewis  punts  to  Spring  Hill's  25-yard 
line  and  Davis,  who  catches  ball,  is  downed  in  his  tracks.  Davis  gains  3  yards  through 
center.  Davis  gains  3  yards  around  left  end-  Moulton  punts  to  Birmingham  South- 
ern's 45-yard  line.  Norton  makes  no  gain  around  right  end.  Walet  throws  Miller  for 
a  loss  of  2  yards.  Lewis  punts  out  to  Spring  Hill's  40-yard  line.  Babington  fumbles 
and  Birmingham  Southern  recovers.  Lewis  fails  to  gain  through  center.  Lewis  gains 

3  yards  around  right  end.  Forward  pass,  Lewis  to  Gandy,  incomplete.  Lewis  punts  to 
Spring  Hill's  2-yard  line  out  of  bounds.  Moulton  punts  to  30-yard  line.  Williard  hurt 
but  resumes  play.  Six  minutes  to  play.  Lewis  loses  1  yard  around  left  end,  Wallet 
tackling  him.  Forward  pass,  Lewis  to  Stanton,  incomplete.  Spring  Hill  is  penalized  10 
yards  for  holding.  The  ball  is  on  the  20-yard  line-  Bogue  intercepts  a  forward  pass. 
The  ball  is  still  on  the  20-yard  line.  Davis  gains  15  yards  through  center.  Winling  gains 
1  yard  through  center.  Winling  fails  to  gain  through  center.  Moulton  punts  out  to 
45-yard  line.  Birmingham  Southern's  ball.  Forward  pass,  Lewis  to  Baty,  incomplete. 
Forward  pass,  Miller  to  Lewis,  incomplete.  Three  minutes  to  play.  Forward  pass,  Lewis 
to  Norton,  incomplete.  Lewis  kicks  out  to  Spring  Hill's  15-yard  line.  Babington  fum- 
bles the  ball  and  Birmingham  Southern  recovers.  Forward  nass,  Lewis  to  Baty,  for 
touchdown.  Gandy  fails  to  kick  goal.  Score:  Birmingham  Southern  13;  Srping  Hill 
College  13. 

Gandv  kicks  off  to  Soring  Hill's  10-yard  line-  Roe  brings  ball  un  to  Spring  Hill's 
20-yard  line.  Winling  is  thrown  for  a  5-yard  loss.  Davis  gains  2  vards  through  center. 
Davis  pains  4  yards  around  left  end.  Moulton  punts  to  Birmingham  Southern's  35- 
yard  line  and  Bogue  recovers  the  ball.  Forward  pass,  Roe  to  Willard,  incomplete.  For- 
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ward  pass,  Roe  to  Davis,  incomplete.     Forward  pass  intercepted  by  Miller,  who  runs 
80  yards  for  touchdown.  Miller  kicks  goal. 

Score:     Birmingham  Southern  20;  Spring  Hill  College  13 

The  line  up  of  the  two  teams  was  as  follows: 
Spring  Hill.  Position.  Birmingham  Southern. 

Willard  Left  End _..  Baker 

Tuminello  - Left    Tackle „ Gandy 

Moulton  _ _ Left    Guard Hodges 

LeSassier  Center _ Propst 

Steckler Right  Guard _ Evans 

Walet  (Captain) Right  Tackle Green 

Bogue , ...Right  End Staton 

Babington _ Quarter  Back Norton    (Captain) 

Winling .. Left  Half  Back _ Lewis 

Roe  _ _ Right  Half  Back _ _ Brinskell 

Davis ....: Bull  Back _ ...._ Miller 

Officials:     Street,  referee  (Auburn);  Watkins,  umpire  (Swanee). 

Substitutes:     Spring  Hill,  none;  Birmingham  Southern,  Burny  for  Norton,  Baty  for 
Brinskell,  Griffin  for  Burny,  Norton  for  Griffin,  Richardson  for  Hodges. 
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Alumni  Notes 


'78  Henry  Horst  visited  S.  H.  C.  on  Sept.  9.  Fr.  Klein  was  one  of  the  few 
who  could  talk  with  him  of  the  old  days. 

78  C.  J.  Theard,  A.  M.  '78,  an  old  Spring  Hill  boy,  was  appointed  "Master" 
by  Federal  Judge  Foster  in  the  settlement  of  the  recent  car  strike  in 
New  Orleans. 

'80    We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  R.  Baerman,  '80. 

'92  Dr.  J.  D'Aquin,  A.  B.  '92,  died  on  Wednesday,  September  8,  at  his  home 
in  New  Orleans.  We  tender  our  sincerest  sympathy  to  his  sorrowing 
family.  It  is  also  with  regret  that  we  chronicle  the  death  of  his  broth- 
er, Richard,  of  the  class  of  '99,  which  occurred  just  one  week  later. 

'94  Matthias  Mahorner,  A.  B.  '94,  delivered  the  Armistice  Day  address  at 
Chickasaw. 

'00  Jules  M.  Burguieres,  A.  B.  '00,  has  written  us  from  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.,  congratulating  the  Springhillian  on  the  good  work.  Jules  is  Treas- 
urer of  the  Southern  States  Land  and  Timber  Co. 

'01  J.  Schneider,  A.  B.  '01,  visited  S.  H.  C.  on  Sept.  12  and  brought  his 
nephew  here  as  a  new  student. 

'02  Tisdale  Touart,  A.  B.  '02,  delivered  the  Armistice  Day  address  in  Bien- 
ville Square,  Mobile. 

'03  J.  C.  Casserly,  A.  B.  '03,  has  been  written  up  in  Community  Life,  the 
Red  Cross  magazine.  An  account  is  given  of  his  | activities  in  the  Amer- 
can  Legion  and  Red  Cross  campaigns. 

'10  Paul  Turregano,  A.  B.  '10,  has  written  from  Alexandria,  La.,  where 
he  fills  the  office  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  in  Hustmyre  Bros.,  Inc. 
He  has  still  the  same  interest  in  Spring  Hill  and  the  old  boys. 

'11  R.  Rios  Franco,  A.  B.  '11,  has  lately  burst  into  the  limelight  as  a  writer. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  brochure  entitled  "Mexico  Before  the  Phantasm 
of  Intervention."  He  has  also  contributed  to  several  Spanish  papers. 

'11  C.  L.  Black,  B.  S.  '11,  has  written  from  Bogalusa,  where  he  acts  as 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Bogalusa  Building  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion. He  has  renewed  his  subscription  to  1924  as  his  greatest  desire 
is  to  keep  in  touch  with  college  activities. 

'11    R.  Lee  Drago,  B.  S.  '11,  paid  S.  H.  C.  a  visit  a  short  time  ago. 

'12   C.  E.  Hails,  Ex.  B.  S.  '12,  was  lately  married  to  Miss  Annie  Hurst. 

'13  Dr.  Francis  S.  Tarleton,  A.  B.  '13,  was  married  to  Miss  Gladys  Steele 
on  Nov.  16  at  her  home  in  Goodwater,  Ala.  We  extend  our  sincere 
congratulations  to  the  happy  pair. 

'14  Mr.  J.  Berthelot,  A.  B.  '14,  was  made  the  proud  father  of  a  son  on 
Sept.  10.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Berthelot  on  this  happy  addition  to  his 
family  circle. 

'14  David  Bennett,  B.  S.  '14,  died  in  Asheville,  N.  C,  on  Aug.  17.  The  fol- 
lowing is  taken  from  a  local  paper : 

David  E.  Bennett,  only  son  of  Mrs.  Rosa  M.  Bennett,  of  St.  Augustine,  died 
in  Asheville,  N.  C,  yesterday  afternoon,  the  news  of  his  death  reaching  here  last 
evening.  The  body  is  now  en  route  to  St.  Augustine.  Mr.  Bennett,  who  was  24 
years  of  age,  was  born  and  reared  in  this  city,  and  of  late  years  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  his  mother  in  the  management  of  the  Bennett  hotel,  of  which  she  is 
proprietor.     Possessed  of  musical  talent  and  a  fine  baritone  voice,  he  had  con- 
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tributed  to  entertainments  and  was  a  member  of  the  cathedral  choir.  Since  leav- 
ing college  he  had  been  associated  in  hotel  work,  and  for  two  seasons  was  con- 
nected with  a  large  hotel  at  Havana,  Cuba,  previous  to  that  having  been  with 
his  mother  at  the  Bennett  hotel.  He  was  most  popular  with  the  younger  set  of 
this,  his  home  city,  and  was  well  known  in  Asheville,  where  last  summer  he  was 
desk  clerk  at  Battery  Park  hotel.  Mr.  Bennett  had  been  in  failing  health  for 
some  time  past  and  suffered  from  a  complication  of  diseases.  Several  weeks  ago 
he  went  to  Asheville  in  hopes  of  recovering  his  health,  but  had  grown  steadily 
worse.  About  two  weeks  ago  his  mother  was  summoned  to  his  bedside,  where 
she  remained  constantly  until  death  yesterday  afternoon  at  2  o'clock.  Mrs.  Ben- 
nett and  Miss  Thelma  Bass  are  accompanying  the  body  to  this  city,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  here  tomorrow  morning.  Funeral  plans  will  not  be  completed  until 
their  arrival. 

We  offer  his  sorrowing  family  our  sincerest  sympathy  in  their  be- 
reavement. 

'15  Lawrence  T.  Kirn,  A.  B.  '15,  was  married  on  Sept.  15th  to  Miss  Ruth 
Brauner  in  the1  Church  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  New  Orleans.  We  wish 
him  every  success  in  his  new  life. 

'16  R.  M.  Cotter,  B.  S.  '16,  is  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Elizabeth 
Shipyard  Co.  and  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  R.  B.  Cotter  &  Son  Machine 
Shops  and  Iron  Works.  He  says  that  he  scans  the  paper  daily  for  any 
news  of  the  Hill  football  team  and  wishes  them  the  best  of  luck  for 
the  season. 

16  J.  Hastings,  B.  S.  '16,  star  full  back  on  last  year's  squad,  has  turned 
his  attention  to  other  fields  as  is  evident  from  the  following  which  we 
found  in  a  Jacksonville  paper: 

Miss  Christine  Louise  MacDonell,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Braxton  Bragg 
MacDonell,  and  Mr.  John  Edward  Hastings  will  be  married  on  the  evening  of 
September  29,  at  the  home  of  the  bride,  2034  Perry  street,  Rev.  Father  Maher 
performing  the  nuptial  ceremony,  which  will  be  witnessed  by  relatives  and  most 
intimate  friends  of  the  contracting  parties.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  will  be  un- 
attended, and  after  the  reception  following  the  wedding  Mr.  Hastings  and  his 
bride  will  leave  for  a  wedding  trip. 

All  unite  in  wishing  Johnnie  the  best  of  good  luck. 

'16  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  C.  J.  Sullivan,  B.  S.  '16, 
who  is  Secretary  of  M.  C.  Kiser  Co.,  Atlanta: 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Oct.  14,  1920. 
Since  my  graduation  I  have  thought  of  the  college  often,  and  watch  with  pride 
its  growth  and  popularity  increasing  year  by  year.  For  the  past  three  years 
I  have  been  keeping  up  with  the  athletics  as  well  as  possible,  through  the  local 
papers  (and  when  I  could  remember  to  buy  one),  the  Mobile  Register.  It  is 
strange  to  say,  however,  that  not  until  I  received  your  reminder,  the  June  Com- 
mencement Number  of  the  Springhillian,  did  I  realize  what  I  had  been  missing. 
All  the  "dope,"  notes  and  news,  past,  present  and  future,  authentically  are  written 
by  experts.  In  other  words,  the  "whole  news  in  a  nutshell."  So  with  this  as 
a  reminder,  I'll  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  forearm  myself  with  the 
current  news  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Enclosed  you'll  find  a  check  for  my 
subscription  to  the  Springhillian.  I  extend  the  Springhillian  and  college  my 
best  wishes  for  a  most  successful  year. 

Ever  yours, 

C.  J.   SULLIVAN,  Jr. 

'17  Eddie  Crowell,  A.  B.  '17,  was  married  on  June  23  at  Church  of  St.  Mary 
of  the  Angels,  London,  to  Miss  C.  de  Segundo,  a  daughter  of  one  of 
the  leading  merchants  of  the  metropolis.    He  writes  us  expressing  his 
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hope  of  visiting  Spring  Hill  College  with  his  bride.  The  following  is 
from  the  Galveston  Tribune.  A  notice  also  appeared  in  the  Lady's 
Pictorial : 

A  beautiful  wedding  of  great  interest  to  a  host  of  friends  in  Galveston  was 
solemnized  in  London,  England,  this  morning  at  11  o'clock,  at  the  Church  of 
St.  Mary  of  the  Angels,  when  Mr.  Edward  B.  Crowell,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing Kelley  Crowell  of  Galveston,  and  Miss  Elita  de  Segundo,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  de  Segundo,  of  that  city,  were  united  in  marriage.  Immediately  after 
the  wedding  ceremony  at  the  church,  which  according  to  our  time  was  at  5  o'clock 
a.  m.,  a  reception  and  wedding  breakfast  were  held  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
parents,  at  No.  17  Queensborough  Terrace,  Hyde  Park  W.  2.  The  wedding  is 
the  culmination  of  a  wartime  romance  which  had  its  inception  during  the  groom's 
service  as  an  ensign  in  the  United  States  navy  on  Admiral  Sim's  staff.  Mr. 
Crowell,  who  recently  received  his  honorable  discharge  from  service,  sailed  on 
June  11th  for  Merrie  England.  The  happy  young  couple  will  remain  in  England 
for  a  year  before  coming  to  Texas  to  reside.  The  groom  was  born  and  reared  in 
Galveston  and  graduated  at  Spring  Hill  College,  Mobile,  Ala.,  just  before  going 
into  war  service.  The  charming  young  bride's  father  is  a  prominent  cotton  man 
of  London,  and  the  family  has  visited  in  the  United  States  often,  at  all  points  of 
interest,  including  Galveston  and  other  Texas  cities. 
'19    Chas.  L.  Home,  Jr.,  A.  B.  '19,  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Shreveport  Times. 

'20    Clarence  Lange,  Ex.  A.  B.  '20,  wrote  us  lately  from  New  Orleans.  He 
expects  to  build  up  a  million  dollar  concern  in  the  candy  business. 

'20    B.  S.     H.  Sampson  is  studying  engineering  at  Cornell.  G.  Skinner  is 
studying  medicine  at  Tulane. 

A.  B.     M.  Vickers  is  studying  law  at  Georgetown.  S.  Reynaud  is  study- 
ing law  at  Tulane.     E.  Strauss  is  taking  a  two-year  course  in  phar- 
maceutical chemistry  at  Fordham.    The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
letter  received  from  him : 
Dear  Father: 

Your  letter  arrived  some  time  ago  and  needless  to  say  I  was  glad  to  hear  from 
you.  Many  thanks  for  the  football  schedules.  I  was  surely  glad  to  hear  of  the 
Marion  victory,  but  sorry  to  hear  of  the  Birmingham  Southern  defeat.  All  luck 
to  the  team  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  I  had  quite  an  honor  paid  me  last  week 
by  being  elected  President  of  my  class  by  a  majority  of  49  votes.  It  came  as  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  me.  I  am  expecting  an  old  Spring  Hill  boy  to  see  me  to- 
morrow— Joe  Kopecky — who  is  now  in  second  year  of  law  at  Georgetown.  I  am 
going  to  show  him  a  little  of  the  city.  I  expect  him  at  8:00  a.  m.,  and  as  he  is 
leaving  that  afternoon  at  5:30,  I'll  have  to  hustle  him  around  in  order  to  show 
him  anything.    With  best  wishes, 

Your  friend, 

ED. 

W.  Flower  D'Olive,  S.  A.  T.  C,  will  be  married  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  25,  to 

Miss  Myrtle  Ollinger  of  Mobile. 
'23     D.  J.  O'Rourke,  Ex.  A.  B.  '23,  has  been  appointed  City  Ticket  Agent  of 

the  Atlanta  and  West  Point  Railroad  Co.  in  Selma. 
Mr.  Owen  E.  McEvoy,  Business  Course  '20,  is  to  be  married  to  Miss  Carmel 

Desporte  on  Nov.  24.    We  wish  Owen  all  good  luck. 
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DR.  JOHN  JOSEPH  d'AQUIN. 

By  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Joseph  d'Aquin  on  Sept.  7,  Last,  Spring  Hill 
lost  one  of  her  best  known  Alumni.  Bom  on  Oct.  23,  1876,  John  d'Aquin 
entered  Spring  Hill  in  1889  at  the  age  of  13.  He  led  his  class  in  Inter- 
mediate, Belle  letters  and  Philosophy  and  was  accorded  the  distinction  of 
being  valedictorian  at  graduation.  He  entered  Tulane  and  took  up  medicine 
in  1892.  He  graduated  in  medicine  in  1896  and  was  also  valedictorian  on 
this  occasion.  He  was  given  his  license  whlile  still  a  minor,  which  was 
unprecedented  up  to  that  date.  In  due  course  he  opened  an  office  with 
Dr.  Marion  Souchon,  with  whom  he  had  been  at  Spring  Hill  and  Tulane. 
Dr.  Souchon  specialized  in  surgery,  while  Dr.  d'Aquin  had  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  foremost  diagnosticians  in  New  Orleans.  His  practice 
comprised  that  of  a  general  practitioner,  diagnostician  and  medical  ex- 
aminer. He  fulfilled  the  latter  office  for  seventeen  life  insurance  com- 
panies in  New  Orleans.  After  an  illness  of  two  months  his  useful  career 
came  to  a  close  in  the  early  days  of  September,  just  one  week  previous  to 
that  of  his  brother,  Richard,  whose  fame  as  a  musician  and  singer  is  well 
known.  To  the  sorrowing  families  of  both  these  noble  brothers  we  tender 
our  sincere  sympathy. 
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O  Christmas  bells  and  chimes, 

Near  twice  a  thousand  times 
You've  stirred  the  rock-ribbed  heart-flame  with  your  lay. 

And  once  again  the  flint 

Is  glowing  with  the  glint 
Of  light  and  love  divine,  struck  forth  today! 

Going,  coming,  going, 

Aye,  with  the  cyclones  blowing, 
Ye  sound  as  blithesome  as  the  birds  of  May. 

Coming,  going,  coming, 

Though  bees  have  ceased  their  humming, 
The  sweets  of  your  evangels  come  to  stay. 

0  ring  the  risen  Sun, 

Until  the  dark  be  done- 
And  let  His  eye-light  open  on  the  night, 

Whose  infant  smile  descending, 

With  men's  tear-brine  a-blending, 
Glows  myriad-prism'd,  love-divided  light! 

How  varied,  ancient,  new, 

Sweet  Babe,  in  Thee  we  view 
Birth,  growth,  life,  death  and  the  sepulchral  sod! 

Kind-strong,   and  joyous-sad, 

Rich,  poor,  and  ever  glad 
Child-man,  serf -king,  boy  and  tremendous  God! 

Smile  on,  Eternal-born ! 

May  everlasting  morn 
Embodied  on  thy  brow  its  lustre  shed, 

And  pour  on  us  the  grace 

One  day  to  see  Thy  face 
Where  Light  sits  throned  upon  Thy  infant  head! 

A.  C.  M. 
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BRUCE  NEFF,  A.B.  '23. 


EVERN — I — lift  me  up — I  am  dying — I  shall  die  easy:  don't  be 
frightened — be  firm  and  thank  God  it  has  come."  The  tongue 
which  gave  utterance  to  these  words,  as  its  whispered  articu- 
lation fell  upon  the  ear  of  the  solitary  watcher,  ceased  to  move ; 
and  the  hand  which  had  traced  so  many  lines,  familiar  in  their 
poetic  beauty  to  us  all  laid  aside  its  pen  forever — so  quietly  and 
without  a  sign  of  rebellion,  passed  away  from  a  life  which  had  at  last  be- 
come unbearable,  a  youthful  poet  whose  genius  withered  ere  it  had  fully 
blossomed. 

The  child  of  humble  but  respected  parents,  John  Keats  was  born  to 
none  of  those  advantages  which  combine  to  make  a  scholarly  poet ;  nor  can 
it  be  said  that  the  influence  of  refined  culture  can  be  traced  in  the  produc- 
tions of  his  pen.  He  never  attained  to  the  spotless  immaculacy  of  polished 
verse.    He  could  always  introduce  us 

"To  golden  palaces,  strange  minstrelsy, 
Fountains  grotesque,  new  trees,  bespangled  caves, 
Echoing  grottoes,  full  of  tumbling  waves 
And  moonlight,  ay  to  all  the  mazy  world 
Of  silvery  enchantment," 

and  his  poems  are  characterized  by  a  singular  fertility  of  imagination, 
a  striking  vigor  of  style,  a  richness  and  warmth  of  expression,  and  even  at 
times  a  finish  which  held  out  at  times  a  promise  of  future  excellence, 
never  alas  to  be  fulfilled. 

It  is  curious  indeed  to  contrast  the  rich  luxuriant  warmth  of  Keats 
with  the  cold  glitter  of  his  contemporary,  Shelley.  The  passion  of  Shelley 
though  intense  was  pure,  without  a  tinge  of  the  flesh;  that  of  Keats  was 
hot,  full-blooded,  and  to  a  certain  degree  gross. 

On  the  29th  day  of  October,  1795,  the  future  poet  made  his  advent  into 
life.  He  gave  early  signs  of  an  affectionate  yet  resolute  nature,  for  we 
are  told  that  when  only  in  his  fifth  year  he  possessed  himself  of  an  old 
sword  and  kept  vigilant  watch  for  several  hours  on  the  outside  of  his 
mother's  sick  room  door  guarding  her  against  invasion  by  any  chance 
visitor.  A  few  years  later  he  is  fighting  sturdily  every  boy  in  Mr.  Clarke's 
school  at  Enfield.  Aglow  with  passion,  he  attacks  an  usher  who  has  dared 
to  box  his  brother's  ears.  With  bright  eyes  dimmed,  his  beautiful  features 
clouded  and  sorrowful  on  the  occasion  of  his  mother's  death,  he  conceals 
himself  in  a  passion  of  grief  beneath  his  master's  desk  and  rejects  all 
forms  of  consolation.  Incapable  of  making  progress  at  first  in  his  acad- 
emical studies,  his  intellect  suddenly  springs  into  life  and  activity;  he 
electrifies  his  professors  and  carries  off  the  highest  distinctions.  The  spirit 
of  poesy  is  first  stirred  within  him  by  Spenser's  "Fairie  Queen" ;  later  he 
burns  candles  at  Shakespeare's  shrine.  He  meets  with  Coleridge  as  he 
takes  an  evening  walk  in  one  of  the  picturesque  lanes  near  Highgate.  After 
shaking  hands  with  Keats,  the  author  of  "The  Ancient  Mariner"  remarks 
to  Leigh  Hunt,  who  accompanied  him,  "There  is  death  in  that  hand."  How 
soon  these  words  were  to  be  verified  we  are  only  too  well  aware. 
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Quitting  the  surgical  profession  to  which  he  was  unwillingly  appren- 
ticed, Keats  left  London  and  sojourned  in  the  country,  where  he  com- 
menced to  devote  his  time  and  talent  to  the  production  of  those  luxuriant 
poems  which  still  illumine  the  brilliant  pages  of  English  literature. 

"I  find  I  cannot  exist  without  poetry — without  eternal  poetry  *  *  * 
I  began  with  a  little,  but  habit  has  made  me  a  leviathan."  Again  his  dis- 
trust of  his  own  powers  appears.  "I  have  been  in  such  a  state  of  mind," 
he  says,  "as  to  read  over  my  lines  and  to  hate  them.  I  am  one  that 
gathereth  samphire — dreadful  trade !  The  cliff  of  poetry  towers  above  me ; 
yet  when  my  brother  reads  some  of  Pope's  Homer  or  Plutarch's  Lives,  they 
seem  like  music  to  mine."  And  again  'There  is  no  greater  sin,  after  the 
seven  deadly,  than  to  flatter  oneself  into  the  idea  of  being  a  great  poet." 

Yet  his  mind  is  still  of  earth,  earthly.  At  Carlisle  he  was  greatly 
amused  at  witnessing  the  violent  exertions  of  a  country  dancing  school. 
"They  kickit  and  jumpit  with  mettle  extaordinary,  and  whiskit  and 
friskit,  and  toed  it  and  go'd  it  and  twirledit  and  stampedit,  and  sweated 
it,  tattooing  the  floor  like  mad.  There  was  as  fine  a  row  of  boys  and  girls 
as  you  ever  saw  some  beautiful  faces  and  one  exquisite  mouth.  I  never  felt 
so  near  the  glory  of  patriotism — the  glory  of  making  by  any  means  a 
country  happier.    That  is  what  I  like  better  than  scenery." 

He  visits  the  cottage  in  which  Burns  was  born  and  drank  a  toddy  to 
his  memory  with  a  man  who  had  known  him — "a  mahogany-faced  old 
jackass  who  knew  Burns — he  ought  to  have  been  kicked  for  having  spoken 
to  him."  At  Icohnill  he  meets  with  delight  a  curious  old  school  master,  "an 
ignorant  little  man,  but  reckoned  very  clever.  He  stops  at  one  glass  of  whis- 
ky unless  you  press  another,  and  at  a  second  unless  you  press  a  third."  He 
laughs  when  Byron  becomes  enraged  at  the  acknowledgement  of  his  poetic 
power  and  reads  with  interest  Byron's  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  'Quarter- 
ly 'No  more  Keats.  I  entreat,  flay  him  alive.  If  some  of  you  don't  I  must 
skin  him  myself.  There  is  no  bearing  the  dwelling  idiotism  of  this  manni- 
kin.'  Ten  years  later  the  two  were  friends. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  his  emotional  life  began.  Introduced  to  a 
lady  at  the  house  of  a  friend  with  whom  he  was  very  intimate,  a  new  pas- 
sion arose  in  his  heart.  He  had  been  unable  to  live  without  "eternal  poetry" 
and  behold  a  greater  than  Poesy  here.  He  possessed  for  his  brothers  a 
love  which  surpassed  "the  love  of  a  woman"  and  behold  a  greater  than 
his  brethren  is  here.  His  affection  for  this  lady  developed  into  a  passion 
at  once  intense,  absorbing,  overwhelming  and  when  an  invalid  at  Naples 
he  writes  "The  persuasion  that  I  shall  see  her  no  more  will  kill  me.  I  can 
bear  to  die — I  cannot  bear  to  leave  her." 

The  poet  has  thus  described  the  magnetic  being  who  absorbed  every- 
thing in  her  own  individuality,  and  gained  an  imperial  dominion  over  his 
soul.  "She  is  not  a  Cleopatra,  but  is  at  least  a  Charmain;  she  has  a  rich 
eastern  look ;  she  has  fine  eyes  and  fine  manners.  When  she  comes  into  the 
room  she  makes  the  same  impression  as  the  beauty  of  a  leopardess.  The 
very  'Yes'  and  'Mo'  cf  her  lips  is  to  me  a  banquet."  No  thought  of  a  marriage 
with  this  fascinating  being  seems  as  yet  to  have  occurred  to  him.  In  the 
same  letter  in  which  he  describes  the  lady,  he  writes: 

"I  shall  never  marry;  though  the  most  beautiful  creature  were  waiting  for  me  at 
the  end  of  a  journey  or  walk;  though  the  carpet  were  of  silk  and  the  curtains  of  the 
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morning  clouds,  the  chair  and  sofas  stuffed  with  cygnet's  down,  the  food  manna,  the 
wine  beyond  claret,  the  window  opening  on  Windermere,  I  should  not  feel  or  rather 
my  happiness  should  not  be  so  fine.  My  solitude  is  sublime — for  instead  of  what  I  have 
described  there  is  a  sublimity  to  welcome  me  home;  the  roaring  of  the  wind  is  my 
wife:  and  the  stars  through  my  window-pane  are  my  children;  the  mighty  abstract 
idea  of  beauty  in  all  things  I  have,  stifles  the  more  divided  and  minute  domestic  hap- 
piness. I  feel  more  and  more  every  day  that  I  do  not  live  in  the  world  alone,  but  in  a 
thousand  worlds.  No  sooner  am  I  alone  than  shapes  of  epic  greatness  are  stationed 
round  me.  'Then  tragedy  with  sceptered  pall  comes  sweeping  by.'  According  to 
my  state  of  mind  I  am  with  Achilles  shouting  in  the  trenches  or  with  Theocritus  in  the 
vales  of  Sicily.  These  things  combined  with  the  opinion  I  have  formed  of  the  generality 
of  women,  who  appear  to  me  as  children  to  whom  I  would  rather  give  a  sugar-plum 
than  my  time,  form  a  barrier  against  matrimony  which  I  rejoice  in." 

A  few  months  later  he  would  have  all  but  given  up  his  hope  of  eternal 
life  to  have  been  permitted  to  marry  the  lady  whom  he  so  poetically  de- 
scribed. God's  hand,  however,  was  beckoning  him  unawares  and  he  was 
soon  to  emerge  from  the  dark  cares  of  life  into  the  brightness  of  never- 
ending  day. 

After  a  short  visit  to  Winchester,  and  a  brief  trial  of  his  fortunes  in 
writing  for  periodicals,  he  returned  to  the  place  where  he  could  be  stimu- 
lated by  the  view  of  the  house  where  she  resided  whose  name 

Was  ever  on  his  lip 

But  never  on  his  tongue. 

Arriving  at  Hampstead  one  night  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he 
remarked  that  he  had  received  a  chill  consequent  upon  riding  on  the  stage 
coach,  but  added,  "I  don't  feel  it  now."  Persuaded  to  go  to  bed,  he  coughed 
slightly  before  laying  his  head  upon  the  pillow  and  said,  "That  is  blood  from 
my  mouth;  bring  me  the  candle;  let  me  see  this  blood."  It  is  said  that  he 
looked  steadfastly  at  the  stain,  and  assuming  an  expression  of  sudden 
calmness  and  resignation  said,  "I  know  the  color  of  that  blood — it  is  blood 
from  the  lungs.  That  drop  is  my  death  warrant — I  must  die."  In  the 
autumn  of  1820  he  set  out  with  Severn,  a  rising  young  artist,  whose  ac- 
quaintance he  had  made  13  years  before,  for  Naples.  At  Rome  the  distinct 
shadow  of  the  valley  of  death  began  to  be  felt.  A  prisoner  in  a  cheerless 
lodging  in  Rome,  known  to  no  one  except  his  devoted  friend  Severn,  his 
mental  and  physical  strength  ebbing,  day  by  day,  the  poor  sufferer  reached 
the  lowest  depths  of  misery  and  distress.  Towards  the  end  came  quiet 
and  repose  and  with  it  the  request  that  this  inscription  be  placed  on  his 
grave :  "Here  lies  one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water."  Such  was  Keats' 
last  earthly  request.  Well  may  he  be  said  to  have  signalled  unto  death. 
Today  as  the  pure  azure  of  an  Italian  firmament  bends  over  his  resting 
place  and  the  bright  flowers  of  an  Italian  soil  fade  and  re-blossom  upon 
his  grave,  we  can  hear  the  perfumed  accents  of  the  Italian  breeze  sighing 
over  his  tomb : 

He  has  outsoared  the  shadow  of  our  night, 

Envy  and  calumny  and  hate  and  pain, 
And  that  unrest  which  men  miscall  delight 
Can  touch  him  not  and  torture  not  again. 
From  the  contagion  of  the  world's  slow  stain 
He  is   secure  and  now  can  never  mourn 
A  heart  grown  cold,  a  head  grown  grey  in  vain, 
Nor,  when  the  spirit's  self  has  ceased  to  burn 
With  sparkless  ashes  load  an  unlamented  urn. 
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Qlupti  (UrmBtB  Signals 

HAROLD    A.    IDEMPSEY,    A.B.    *26. 

N  FORMER  YEARS,  John  McNamara  had  bet  and  bet  heavily 
on  the  State  squad  in  its  annual  game  with  Hartford  College. 
For  the  past  five  years,  however,  his  mind  had  been  diverted 
from  the  activities  of  that  institution  to  the  changes  of  the 
Wall  Street  market. 

But  one  Thursday  morning  there  came  a  change  in  the  spirit 
of  this  magnate.  He  no  longer  became  engrossed  in  the  market  charts 
of  his  morning  paper,  but  sat  in  his  library  after  breakfast  and  devoured 
every  scrap  of  news  concerning  the  coming  game.  He  compared  the  two 
teams  with  respect  to  the  games  already  won  or  lost  by  each.  They  were 
both  evenly  matched,  but  State  was  sure  to  win.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  that,  she  simply  must  win. 

Thus  it  was  on  one  of  these  occasion  that  Ed  Champlin,  the  Hartford 
College  fullback  entered  the  library  in  company  with  McNamara's  daugh- 
ter, Edwina.  There  was  a  look  of  incomprehensible  delight  upon  the 
girl's  face.  The  boy,  too,  showed  an  unusual  amount  of  happiness,  but  this 
was  half-way  buried  beneath  a  feeling  of  anxiety  which  preyed  upon  his 
inner  self.  He  lingered  for  a  moment  at  the  door  but  was  urged  onward  by  a 
timid  shove  of  the  girl's  hand. 

"Mr.  McNamara,"  he  began  in  a  timid  tone,  "could  you  spare  me  a 
little  of  your  time?  I  would  like  to  speak  on  a  matter  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  your  daughter  and  myself."  He  glanced  up  from  his  paper  into 
the  eyes  of  the  lad  before  him.  Ed  fidgeted  a  little  nervously  with  his  cap 
and  finally  succeeded  in  blabbing  out:  "Mr.  McNamara,  Edwina  has  con- 
sented to  be  my  wife  and  I  would — "  The  paper  dropped  from  the  old 
man's  hands  as  he  stared  into  the  eyes  of  the  young  man  in  surprise.  He 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  bellowed : 

"You  young  rascal!  You  come  into  my  library,  into  my  own  home 
and  have  the  cheek  enough  to  ask  for  my  daughter.  Young  man,  you  or 
no  one  else  that  plays  on  such  a  team  as  Hartford  will  ever  be  able  to 
marry  my  daughter.  That's  final.  Now  get  out !" 

Ed  Champlin  moved  towards  the  door  with  a  crestfallen  expression 
upon  his  face.  He  was  met  by  the  sympathetic  eyes  of  Edwina.  Poor  little 
Edwina !  She  had  felt  the  disappointment  as  well  as  he  had,  but  was  try- 
ing to  keep  up  his  spirits.  She  followed  him  to  the  door  and  helped  him 
don  his  overcoat.  There  was  a  brief  pause  and  he  leaned  over  and  kissed 
her.  Then  the  door  was  closed  and  he  was  gone.  Edwina  buried  her  head 
into  her  hands  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  There  was  a  noise  in  the 
library  and  McNamara  appeared  on  the  scene.  Half  afraid,  and  half  em- 
barrassed, Edwina  ran  up  the  stairs  into  her  room. 

McNamara  went  down  to  his  office  that  morning  at  10 :30.  He  found 
Weber,  his  secretary  and  financial  adviser,  awaiting  him  with  a  great 
deal  of  anxiety.  "Mr.  McNamara,  there  is  an  item  in  this  morning's  paper 
which  I  think  you  ought  to  take  advantage  of.  It  reads  like  this:  'Mr. 
Jewette,  well  known  financier  and  broker,  announces  to  the  game  followers 
of  Hartford  and  State,  that  he  is  willing  to  give  two  to  one  odds  on  the 
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latter  team,  and  will  go  any  staunch  State  backer  even  money  on  H.  C. 
Who  will  take  advantage  of  this  gentleman's  offer?'  Now,  Mr.  McNa- 
mara,  I  was  thinking  that  here  is  a  good  chance  to  get  back  what  we  lost 
on  that  I.  &  W.  deal  of  last  week.  Take  advantage  of  Mr.  Jewett's  offer 
of  two  to  one  on  State ;  and  you  are  sure  to  come  out  on  top  for  the  end 
of  the  month." 

"What,  place  my  money  on  H.  C.  against  State  ?  I  would  rather  starve 
first.  If  Jewette  won't  give  odds  on  H.  C,  all  right,  I'll  bet  him  even 
money.  See  here,  Weber,  place  all  the  money  that  you  can  possibly  scrape 
up  on  State — the  team  that  is  going  to  win." 

An  hour  later  Weber  knocked  at  the  private  office  of  E.  Jewette  & 
Co.  He  received  an  abrupt,  "Come  in!"  in  response,  and  opened  the  door 
to  find  a  tall  thin  man  seated  in  an  oak  armchair  before  a  desk  littered 
with  papers.  Mr.  Jewette  was  not  alone,  however,  for  when  Weber  stepped 
into  the  .room  a  very  large  figure  in  a  sealskin  coat  was  standing  by  the 
window  looking  down  into  the  busy  street  below. 

Weber  introduced  himself  and  soon  got  down  to  business.  In  a  short 
time  he  left  the  office  with  everything  satisfactorily  settled.  He 
was  playing  a  two-handed  game  and  a  desperate  one  at  that.  He  had 
accepted  Mr.  Jewette's  offer  of  two  to  one  on  State  and  had  placed  the 
money  with  H.  C,  contrary  to  McNamara's  orders.  Orders  didn't  worry 
him — he  received  ten  thousand  of  them  a  day  and  how  many  did  he  keep  ? 
If  H.  C.  won  he  would  take  half  the  profits  and  give  the  other  half  to 
McNamara,  who  undoubtedly  would  be  glad  to  get  it.  He  would  tell  him 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  place  the  money  on  State  and  had  given  an 
even  bet  on  Hartford  College  instead.  It  was  a  desperate  chance  he  was 
taking,  but  he  had  to  risk  something  to  get  the  money. 

Back  in  his  office  McNamara  pondered.  What  if  State  should  lose? 
It  would  surely  mean  his  downfall.  Disgrace  not  only  to  him,  but  to  the 
family  name.  It  would  surely  blight  those  wondrous  hopes  and  chances  of 
little  Edwina's.  Hadn't  he  better  phone  Jewette  and  tell  him  to  withdraw 
the  bet?  No.  He  was  too  proud  to  do  that.  State  must  win.  She  simply 
must.  "Oh,  if  only  I  could  do  something  to  help  her,"  he  exclaimed  aloud 
as  he  arose  from  his  chair  and  paced  the  floor.  Suddenly  a  thought  struck 
him.  He  stopped  and  picking  up  the  telephone  asked  the  exchange  for  a 
number.  After  a  few  seconds'  pause  he  bent  over  and  asked:  "Hello,  is 
this  Jackson  1454  ?  Is  Ed  Champlin  at  home  ?  No,  he  isn't.  Well  will  you 
please  tell  him  to  call  at  the  residence  of  J.  T.  McNamara  at  six  o'clock 
this  evening.  Six  o'clock,  yes  ma'm."  He  put  the  receiver  up  and  sank 
into  his  chair.  He  could  do  something.  He  could  help  win  the  game  for 
State  just  as  much  as  any  of  the  eleven  men  on  the  team,  and  perhaps 
more  so.  His  only  regret  was  that  he  would  have  to  involve  little  Edwina 
in  it,  but  since  it  was  a  thing  pleasing  to  her,  he  did  not  see  why  he  should 
hesitate.    Besides  he  was  doing  it  for  her  as  well  as  for  himself. 

That  evening  at  six  o'clock  Lawrence  ushered  Ed  Champlin  into  the 
library  of  J.  T.  McNamara's  home.  Mr.  McNamara  was  there  reading  his 
evening  paper.  He  bade  Ed  take  a  seat  and  immediately  got  down  to  busi- 
ness. 

"Mr.  Champlin,  I  asked  you  to  come  here  this  evening  on  a  purely 
business  matter.  No  doubt  you  intend  to  play  with  H.  C.  this  Saturday? 
Well,  my  dear  sir,  you  have  the  choice  of  either  marrying  my  daughter  or 
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playing  in  that  game  Saturday.  If  you  choose  one  you  will  have  to  do  with 
out  the  other." 

Ed  straightened  up  and  gazed  at  McNamara  in  wide  astonishment. 
Suddenly  his  brow  contracted  and  he  sprang  to  his  feet.  "So  that's  what 
you  ca'lled  me  here  this  evening  for.  Well,  Mr.  MeNamara,  I  will  tell 
you  one  thing:  There's  nothing  this  side  of  hell  that  can  keep  me  from 
playing  in  that  game  Saturday.  That's  final.  Good  even — "  The  sudden 
break  in  his  words  was  caused  by  the  shock  that  he  received  as  he  turned 
his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  doorway.  There  in  the  middle  of  it  stood 
Edwina.  She  had  heard  everything.  A  cold  chill  ran  down  his  back  as 
he  stood  there  staring  into  those  cold  brown  eyes.  At  length  the  spell 
was  broken;  he  snatched  up  his  cap  and  walked  passed  her  to  the  door 
and  passed  out  into  the  street. 

It  was  Saturday,  the  day  of  the  great  game.  What  a  day  that  was. 
The  sun  seemed  to  have  no  mercy  upon  the  30,000  people  that  witnessed 
the  game  that  day.  It  shot  such  heated  rays  down  upon  the  spectators 
that  one  would  have  taken  it  to  be  a  Southern  day  in  August  instead  of 

a  November    day   in  W The   H.   C.   staudium   was   filled   with 

ever-anxious  spectators  a  half-hour  before  the  two  teams  approached 
the  field  for  practice. 

The  game  started  with  a  bang.  H.  C.  kicked  to  State  ,who  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  ball  up  to  her  twenty-yard  line.  There  she  was  held  for 
the  next  four  downs.  H.  C.  took  the  ball  but  lost  it  during  the  first 
play  on  a  fumble.  Neither  team  succeeded  in  scoring,  although  State 
brought  the  ball  up  to  Hartford's  forty  yard  line,  during  the  remaining  of 
the  quarter.  During  the  second  quarter  many  fruitless  attempts  were 
made  at  scoring  by  both  teams,  but  the  half  ended  with  a  score  of  0  to  0. 

Meanwhile  in  the  grandstand  sat  old  man  McNamara  watching  every 
movement  of  play.  He  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  as  the  whistle  blew  at  the 
end  of  the  first  half.  If  only  State  could  succeed  in  defending  her  goal 
he  would  be  satisfied.  He  hadn't  the  same  faith  that  he  had  previously 
manifested.  It  was  shattered  to  pieces  the  moment  he  saw  Ed  Champlin 
step  upon  the  field.  He  knew  what  to  expect  from  him.  He  had  known 
his  father,  and  if  the  son  was  like  the  father,  good-bye  to  State.  Edwina 
hadn't  showed  any  desire  to  accompany  him  on  the  trip,  so  he  didn't 
press  her,  but  came  clown  alone.  He  was  thinking  of  those  good  old  days 
when  he  had  always  gone  down  to  the  games  to  cheer  for  old  State,  when 
the  whistle  blew  for  the  beginning  of  the  second  half. 

After  five  minutes  of  play,  H.  C.  succeeded  in  bringing  the  ball  up  to 
State's  thirty-yard  line,  but  to  the  utter  dismay  of  all  the  Hartford 
backers,  she  was  held  there  for  three  successive  downs.  The  fourth  down 
was  coming  off  and  so  to  be  sure  the  quarterback  called  Champlin  back 
to  punt.  The  signals  were  being  called  when  a  certain  thought  passed 
through  the  fullback's  head.  He  received  the  ball  from  the  center,  but 
instead  of  punting  it  stepped  back  two  paces  and  drop-kicked.  The  ball 
went  true  right  between  the  two  posts  and  far  over  the  crossbar.  There 
was  a  roar  from  the  grandstand.  Many  enthusiastic  people  stood  up  in 
their  places  and  yelled  out  his  name  for  all  they  were  worth.  But  one 
old  man  sat  there  grim  and  sullen,  digging  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand 
into  his  left  arm.  What  that  extraordinary  feat  meant  to  him!  He  had 
been  a  fool  to  bet,  but  he  must  suffer  like  a  fool  should  suffer.  These 
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thoughts  gave  him  little  consolation  as  he  sat  there  on  the  brink  of  ruin 
of  public  disgrace.  State  could  never  score  upon  that  strong  defense  of 
H.  C. ;  it  was  known  to  be  the  best  in  the  country.  She  could  not  drop-kick 
as  the  only  man  that  amounted  to  much  in  that  line  had  been  hurt  severely 
at  the  beginning  of  the  game.  The  remainder  of  that  quarter  ended 
up  with  no  important  results.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  quarter 
the  State  squad  came  back  with  the  hope  of  changing  the  tide.  They 
tried  hard,  but  their  efforts  were  not  crowned  with  success  and  the  game 
ended  with  the  score  of  H.  C.  3,  State  0.  And  Champlin  had  done  it  all. 
Although  by  doing  so  he  had  ruined  the  wealthiest  broker  of  Wall  Street 
and  had  denied  himself  the  right  to  a  hand  that  he  most  cherished. 

McNamara  caught  the  7:30  train  back  to  New  York  that  night.  He 
arrived  there  after  a  weary  ride  of  three  hours  in  a  sadly  addled  state  of 
mind.  He  didn't  go  directly  home,  however,  but  stopped  off  at  his  club, 
"The  Fad."  By  doing  so  he  hoped  to  cheer  up  his  spirits  in  order  that  he 
might  show  a  smile  instead  of  a  grim  expression  when  he  told  Edwina 
the  dreadful  news.  He  needed  some  distraction  or  another  to  avert  his 
mind  from  the  dreadful  affair.  So  it  was  that  he  allowed  his  footsteps' 
to  wander  into  the  billiard  room.  There  he  met  Leo  Casey,  who  at  once 
forced  him  into  a  game  of  billiards  with  him.  After  five  minutes  of  play, 
however,  McNamara  suddenly  threw  down  his  cue  across  the  table, 
snatched  up  his  hat  and  cane  and  walked  deliberately  out  of  the  room 
through  the  building  into  the  street  below.  There  he  hailed  a  taxi  and 
was  soon  riding  on  his  way  home.  When  he  arrived  there  he  descended 
from  the  car,  paid  his  fare  and  passed  through  the  gateway  to  the  front 
door.  He  inserted  his  key  in  the  lock  and  turning  it  back  with  a  sharp 
click,  pushed  open  the  door.  He  walked  through  the  hall  to  the  library, 
throwing  his  hat  and  cane  to  faithful  Lawrence,  who  stood  there  awaiting 
his  arrival  with  a  little  anxiety.  He  saw  by  his  master's  face  that  some- 
thing had  occurred,  the  nature  of  which  he  knew  nothing  about.  So  he 
retreated  from  the  room. 

McNamara  could  not  rest.  He  could  not  even  allow  himself  to  sit 
down  he  had  to  break  the  news  to  her,  but  how?  He  could  not  tell  her 
point  blank  that  he  was  ruined.  He  must  do  something.  He  paced  the 
floor  for  fully  ten  minutes  and  then  with  a  determined  look  upon  his 
face,  summoned  Lawrence  and  instructed  him  to  tell  Edwina  that  he 
wanted  to  see  her  in  the  library.  Lawrence  climbed  the  stairs  with  a 
troubled  look  upon  his  face.  He  knocked  upon  Edwina's  door  and  told 
her  what  her  father  had  said.  She  immediately  threw  a  wrap  over  her 
shoulders  and  descended  the  stairs  to  the  library.  Lawrence,  however, 
not  wishing  to  witness  the  storm  that  he  felt  sure  would  ensue,  sat  down 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs  so  that  he  would  be  within  hearing  distance  if 
his  master  rang  for  him.  As  Edwina  stepped  into  the  room  McNamara 
turned  and  faced  her  directly.  She  saw  the  expression  upon  his  face  and 
knew  that  something  had  happened. 

"Edwina,"  he  began,  "I  have  something  to  tell  you,  the  nature  of 
which  I  know  will  be  hard  for  you  to  bear.  About  three  days  ago  through 
a  folly  of  mine,  I  placed  all  the  spare  money  that  I  could  possibly  scrape  up 
on  this  game  today.  I  lost  and  am  now  practically  penniless.  The  only 
things  that  remain  are  your  poor  dead  mother's  jewels  and  this  house, 
but  I  fear  that  they  will  have  to  go  too.    There  is  one  young  man,  Edwina, 
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to  whom  we  are  to  be  grateful  to  for  all  of  this  and  that  is  Ed  Champlin. 
It  was  through  his  dexterity  that  H.  C.  won  and  I  lost.  It  is  he  that  has 
brought  disgrace  to — " 

The  words  stuck  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth  as  he  glanced  towards  the 
doorway  where  the  curtains  had  been  drawn.  They  were  parted  now  and 
a  small  man  stepped  half  way  into  view.  It  was  none  other  than  Weber. 
He  was  white  in  the  face  and  seemed  to  be  extremely  scared  about  some- 
thing or  another. 

"Mr.  McNamara,"  he  began  in  a  weak  voice,  "I  have  a  confession  to 
make.  No  doubt  you  remember  that  day  when  you  told  me  to  place  all 
the  spare  money  that  I  could  on  State.  Well,  sir,  instead  of  doing  so  I 
placed  the  money  on  Hartford,  thus  taking  advantage  of  Mr.  Jewette's 
two  to  one  offer.  By  doing  so  I  hoped  to  pocket  half  the  profits  and 
give  the  rest — " 

His  words  were  cut  short  by  a  scream  from  Lawrence  in  the  hall. 
Then  there  was  a  terrific  clash  and  both  the  curtains  tumbled  to  the 
floor,  disclosing  a  very  peculiar  spectacle.  Lawrence  was  wrestling  with 
a  large  figure  in  a  seal  skin  coat  upon  the  floor.  A  "Colt"  revolver  lay 
not  five  feet  away  from  them.  Edwina  stood  back  in  astonishment;  she 
well  knew  that  coat.  Meanwhile  as  the  two  were  rolling  over  one  an- 
other McNamara  stepped  over  and  picked  up  the  "Colt,"  yelling  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  "Stop,  or  I  will  fire,"  Lawrence  relaxed  his  grip  and 
sprang  to  his  feet.  Just  then  Edwina  ran  over  to  the  figure  in  the  coat 
and  stooping  down,  kissed  him.    It  was  none  less  than  Ed  Champlin. 

When  he  had  arisen  to  his  feet  McNamara  walked  up  to  him  and 
grabbing  him  by  the  coat  collar,  swung  him  around.  "What  do  you  mean 
by  attempting  to  break  into  my  home.  Isn't  it  enough  that  you  have 
brought  disgrace  down  upon  me.  Wait.  I'll  see  that  you  get  your  share 
of  it.  A  nice  story  it  will  make  for  the  papers.  Lawrence,  go  to  the 
'phone  and  tell  the  police  to  come  up  immediately." 

"Hold,  Mr.  McNamara,"  exclaimed  Bob.  "If  you  will  have  the  goodness 
enough  to  send  your  butler  out  to  the  auto  in  the  front  of  the  door  in- 
stead of  sending  him  to  the  telephone  you  will  undoubtedly  get  satisfac- 
tion." 

Lawrence  went  outside  and  returned  within  the  space  of  a  few  sec- 
onds with  a  tall  thin  man.  He  walked  into  the  room  and  approached  Ed 
with  an  extended  hand.  Ed  grasped  it  and  then  turning  to  McNamara 
said :  "First  let  me  introduce  you  to  my  uncle,  Mr.  E.  Jewette,  who  stands 
ready  to  back  me  up  in  what  ever  I  say.  Now  if  you  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  sit  down  I  shall  tell  you  a  tale  that  might  be  of  little  interest  to 
you.  Meanwhile,  Lawrence,  will  you  see  to  it  that  Mr.  Weber  does  not 
leave  this  house  ?    Fine,  now  to  begin  with. 

"Right  after  you  finished  inviting  me  out  of  your  house  last  Thursday 
morning  I  went  directly  over  to  uncle's  office  and  after  a  wait  of  an  hour 
or  so  I  finally  got  a  chance  to  see  him.  I  told  him  the  whole  affair  and 
he  gave  me  some  very  substantial  advice  upon  the  subject.  I  was  in  there 
about  an  hour  or  so  when  there  came  a  rap  on  the  door.  I  walked  over  to 
the  window  as  my  uncle  said  'Come  in,'  not  wishing  to  intrude  upon  any 
of  his  business  affairs.  I  could  not  help  recognizing  Weber's  voice  and  I 
confess  was  a  bit  interested  to  know  the  nature  of  his  business.  I  over- 
heard his  conversation  of  which  he  has  already  told  you  about,  and  was 
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then  a  bit  surprised  to  hear  that  you  were  betting  on  H.  C.  However, 
when  you  asked  me  to  call  at  your  home  and  after  you  had  put  such  a 
proposition  before  me  I  knew  that  something  was  wrong.  I  decided  that 
I  would  go  in  and  play  the  game  for  H.  C.  and  for  the  name  of  McNamara, 
although  I  think  that  I  have  underestimated  myself  by  doing  so  in  the 
eyes  of  some  one  who  bears  that  name."  Here  he  cast  a  shy  glance  at 
Edwina,  who  sprang  to  her  feet. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,  Ed  Champlin,"  she  retorted.  "In  fact  I  think  more  of 
you  for  doing  so.  But  Ed  continue  with  with  your  narrative ;  I  know  that  all 
of  us  are  interested  in  it,  at  least  I  know  I  am." 

"Well,  as  I  said  before,  I  decided  that  there  was  something  wrong. 
I  investigated  about  this  man  Weber  and  found  that  he  had  contracted  a 
large  amount  of  debts.  I  knew  that  it  would  be  useless  to  try  and  tell  you 
and  besides  I  also  realized  that  if  you  did  believe  me  that  you  would  place 
the  money  on  State  and  therebey  lose  it  anyway.  So  I  decided  to  play 
and  to  win  for  H.  C.  and  for  you.  After  the  game  I  took  the  train  as  soon 
as  I  could  get  dressed  and  came  on  to  New  York.  The  first  thing  that  I 
did  was  to  go  and  get  uncle.  The  next  was  to  go  around  to  Weber's  house 
and  to  get  him.  I  told  him  that  I  had  seen  through  his  plot  and  that  the 
game  was  up.  He  readily  consented  to  accompany  me  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  my  friend,  'Colt.'  He  rode  fiercely  over  here  and  after  a  few 
minutes  of  instructions  given  to  Weber  and  aided  in  their  understanding 
by  our  mutual  friend  "Colt,"  we  sneaked  into  the  hall  of  your  home.  I 
told  Weber  to  stand  between  the  curtains  and  to  confess  his  crime  to  you. 
I  also  told  him  that  I  would  stand  in  the  back  of  him  with  our  mutual 
friend  and  if  he  made  any  trouble  the  bullet  would  not  go  crooked.  It  was 
in  this  embarrassing  position  that  your  butler  Lawrence  discovered  me." 

Scarcely  a  minute  elapsed  before  old  man  McNamara  was  on  his  feet. 
He  grasped  the  hand  of  Ed  Champlin  and  said :  "My  son-to-be,  I  am  proud 
of  you." 

"With  spring  comes  all  things,"  so  the  poets  say.  Well  with  spring 
came  all  things  to  one  person,  that  was  Ed  Champlin.  It  was  one  April 
day  that  he  entered  into  a  state  of  happiness.  The  ceremony  had  been 
performed  there  and  the  couple  were  on  their  way  to  the  bride's  home. 
When  they  arrived  there  an  elaborate  supper  had  been  laid  for  them. 
During  the  course  of  which  Mr.  McNamara  stood  up  in  his  place  and  open- 
ing out  a  letter  read: 

June  3,  1920. 
Ber  Painting  Co., 

1236  Broad  St.,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sirs: — 

During  the  course  of  the  week  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  one 
of  your  men  call  to  my  office  and  change  the  lettering  on  my  office  door. 
The  change  will  be  of  this  nature:     "McNamara  &  Champlin,  Brokers. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  T.  McNamara. 

He  closed  the  letter  up  as  a  greet  of  applause  came  from  the  guests. 
He  put  it  in  an  envelope  and  handing  it  to  Champlin,  said:  "Will  you 
stamp  it,  please?" 

He  did. 
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From  Death  and  Woe  doth  Beauty  spring, 
Hath  glad  rebirth,  new  flowering, 
The  seed  that  dies  beneath  the  sod 
Lives  in  the  tree,  the  golden-rod. 

The  crushed  rose,  the  trodden  grape 
Pain's  hieroglyph  with  meanings  shape, 
From  them  doth  purest  essence  flow, 
In  death  their  greatest  glory  show. 


STEntim 


The  Fool  of  ages !  Shameless  Loss, 

That  Man  Whose  life  was  sacrificed, 

The  thorn-crowned,  blood-robed,  dying  Christ, 

Through  failure  conquers  Failure's  cross! 

And  thus  indeed,  is  Life  reborn, 
And  Pain  and  Woe  shall  victors  be, 
Men  crucified  on  Calvary 
Shall  rise  like  Christ  on  Easter  Morn! 
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T  IS  A  SUBJECT  of  great  wonder  to  the  chance  visitor  at  Spring 
Hill,  endowed  with  discernment  in  athletics,  and  gifted  with  a 
taste  for  sport,  to  what  an  amazing  extent  athletic  impulse  is 
stimulated  and  bodily  competition  aroused  in  this  relatively 
small  institution.  Activity  of  movement  coupled  with  expert 
skill  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  games,  runs  through  not 
merely  the  entire  diapason  of  collegiate  sports,  but  through 
every  grade  and  size  of  boy  in  attendance  at  the  college.  This  means  that 
Spring  Hill  carries  teams  officially  recognized  and  coached,  on  which  any 
lad,  be  his  class  the  first  year  of  high  school,  or  the  last  in  the  college  de- 
partment may  play,  if  he  exhibit  sufficient  talent  and  dexterity  in  that 
particular  sport, 
if  he  exhibit  sufficient  talent  and  dexterity  in  that  particular  sport. 

We  shall  begin  with  football,  the  first  seasonally,  as  it  is  in  importance 
amongst  collegiate  exhibitions  of  physical  prowess  and  skill.  Here  we  might 
name  in  order  the  four  officially  recognized  teams,  each  receiving  indi- 
vidual coaching,  and  each  carrying  on  a  distinct  schedule  of  games  during 
the  football  season.  They  are  the  "Varsity"  or  major  college  team,  the 
"High  School"  team,  the  "June  Bugs"  and  the  "Midgets." 

The  Varsity:  In  this  Spring  Hill  possesses  an  aggregation  that  any 
Southern  college  might  well  be  proud  of.  Ably  coached  by  no  less  a 
gridiron  hero  than  the  well-known  "Moon"  Ducote,  this  formidable  com- 
bine wins  each  year  by  far  the  greater  number  of  its  games,  loosing  mainly 
to  teams  in  the  university  class,  and  these  generally  by  no  disgraceful 
margin.  So  ably  instructed  are  these  men,  and  so  thoroughly  drilled  in 
all  the  minutiae  of  football,  that  each  successive  year  witnesses  one  or  more 
of  Spring  Hill's  stars  scintillating  either  on  the  line  or  in  the  backfield  of 
some  Southern  university  team.  And  though  Spring  Hill  does  not  count 
a  large  number  of  recognized  great  athletes  trained  on  her  campus,  still 
she  claims  several  among  her  graduates  of  genuine  "All  American"  caliber, 
and  if  challenged  for  names  she  could  point  with  pride  to  men  like  Ducote, 
her  coach,  Ratterman  and  O'Dowd,  who  unquestionably  answer  to  that  de- 
scription. Ducote,  it  must  be  owned,  stands  apart,  with  but  few  peers 
in  the  realm  of  football,  Jim  Thorpe  of  Carlisle  and  Eddie  Mahan  of 
Harvard,  no  doubt,  and  perhaps  Oliphant  of  West  Point,  and  Gilroy  of 
Georgetown  might  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath,  but  outside  of  these 
an  impartial  judge  would  hesitate  long  before  awarding  equal  merit  to 
other  backfield  men  of  past  or  present  gridiron  fame.  The  infinitesimal 
difference  between  Mahan's  or  Thorpe's  speed  and  that  of  Ducote  is  more 
than  outweighed  by  the  latter's  superior  crashing  power,  Ducote  often 
choosing  to  crush  an  opponent,  where  Thorpe  or  Mahan  would  sidestep 
him.  For  evidence  corroborative  of  this  high  praise,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  an  article  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  appearing  shortly  after 
the  game  between  the  Cleveland  Naval  Reserves  and  the  Municipal  Pier 
team,  in  which  Geo.  S.  Robbins  quoting  Joe  Paupa,  coach  of  the  Pier  team, 
characterized  Ducote  as  the  "greatest  football  player  in  the  world,"  and 
to  a  second  article  by  Richard  Guy,  sporting    editor   of   the    Pittsburg 
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Gazette-Times,  who  witnessed  Ducote's  super-human  power  and  speed 
during  Pittsburg's  historic  game  against  the  same  Naval  Reserves  a  few 
years  ago.    The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  said  article : 

"Ducote  is  one  of  the  best  half-backs  the  writer  has  ever  seen  in  action;  with- 
out doubt  the  best  of  the  year.  He  is  about  five  feet  eleven  inches  tall,  built  along 
the  lines  of  Rodgers  of  West  Virginia,  only  a  trifle  taller.  He  has  a  strong  face, 
determination  written  on  it,  and  he  has  the  neck  of  a  bull  dog;  his  shoulders  are 
square  and  he  tapers  down  like  a  wedge,  but  with  powerful  legs.  He  picks  up  all 
his  speed  on  the  second  step  and  he  goes  into  a  line  with  his  head  up,  always  knowing 
where  he  is  headed,  and  there  is  so  much  drive  in  him  that  he  brushes  off  tackles,  in- 
variably compelling  secondary  defense  men  to  bring  him  down.  On  the  defense  he  is 
just  as  valuable,  for  he  is  all  eyes  and  seems  ubiquitous,  for  he  time  and  again 
broke  up  passes  for  Pitt.  He  catches  punts  well,  can  throw  the  ball  with  force  and 
direction.  After  catching  a  ball  he  can  go  through  a  field  something  like  Tom  Davies. 
Ducote  is  a  wonderful  player,  without  doubt,  and  he  comes  from  a  small  team  never 
heard  of  out  of  his  own  territory,  the  Alabama  Polytech." 

Under  such  a  man's  able  training  what  may  not  be  expected  from  an 
average  group  of  sturdy  collegians? 

Then  there  is  Ratterman  of  Georgia  Tech  fame.  Who  that  has  seen 
this  tower  of  strength  play  but  in  a  single  game  would  not  unhesitatingly 
award  him  "All  American"  honors?  Tall,  far  beyond  the  average,  broad 
and  solid,  swinging  a  pair  of  arms  as  hard  and  tenacious  as  steel  hooks, 
this  man  would  be  considered  a  rare  gift  to  the  line  of  any  university  team 
in  the  country. 

Perhaps  next  in  order  of  merit,  if  indeed  not  equal  to  those  already 
named,  might  be  mentioned  that  prince  of  Spring  Hill  quarterbacks,  the 
much  admired  and  much  coveted  Eddie  O'Dowd.  This  diminutive  strategist 
was  gifted  with  an  almost  uncanny  penetration  in  a  two-fold  sense,  both 
in  detecting  weak  spots  in  an  opponent's  line,  and  in  piercing  them  for 
large  gains-  But  the  unique  thing  about  O'Dowd  was  his  lightning  get- 
away. Scarcely  was  the  opposing  line  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  ball 
had  been  snapped  when  O'Dowd  was  already  zigzaging  his  way  for  a 
touchdown.  His  speed  was  amazing,  his  versatility  nothing  short  of 
phenomenal,  and  all  these  gifts  coupled  with  uncommon  qualities  of  mind 
and  character  made  him  the  idol  of  his  school-fellows. 

Russell  Moulton,  too,  Auburn's  star  punter  and  end,  must  not  be 
passed  over  lightly.  The  mere  fact  that  he  won  a  position  on  Auburn's 
powerful  team  in  his  first  year  at  that  institution  is,  in  itself,  an  indica- 
tion of  extraordinary  talent  and  ability  on  the  gridiron. 

Yet  one  might  say,  these  stars  are  stars  of  the  past — has  Spring  Hill 
no  luminaries  of  today  ?  Those  who  have  seen  this  season's  team  play  but 
a  single  game  need  no  answer  to  this  question.  It  would  be  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  Spring  Hill  has  never  had  a  better  team,  and  scarcely  ever 
in  her  whole  history  has  a  squad,  as  large,  as  enthusiastic,  as  united  and 
as  hard  fighting  as  that  of  this  year  been  seen  on  her  campus.  To  mention 
but  a  few,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Winling  and  Davis,  Tuminello  and  Walet 
are  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in  Southern  Collegiate  Football. 

After  the  Varsity  the  next  important  is  the  High  School.  This  team 
is  coached  by  the  well-known  Auburn  halfback  "Billy"  Donahue,  brother 
to  "Mike"  Donahue,  the  wily  Mentor  who  guides  the  destinies  of  Auburn 
football.  This  has  been  Billy's  first  year  of  coaching,  but  in  spite  of  this 
the  machine  he  has  placed  on  the  field  showed  no  marks  of  inexperienced 
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hands.  In  every  game  but  one,  they  brought  home  the  highly  prized 
Laurel  of  Victory,  and  in  the  single  defeat  they  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
Grove  Hill  many  unfortunate  circumstances  made  the  disappointment  less 
bitter,  and  the  sorrow  less  keen.  To  see  these  boys  shift,  with  military 
precision  and  speed,  to  charge  orderly,  and  with  regular  interference,  the 
football  fan  is  forcibly  reminded  of  Yale  or  Harvard,  from  which  universi- 
ties, it  must  be  owned,  the  High  School  Mentor  has  imbibed  the  greater 
part  of  his  football  science. 

But  besides  the  Varsity  and  High  School  teams,  Spring  Hill  has  an- 
other no  less  deserving  of  praise  and  congratulation,  an  aggressive  aggre- 
gation of  diminutive  warriors  called  the  "June  Bugs."  So  painstaking 
has  Ed-  Castagnos  been  in  drilling  these  youngsters,  and  so  enthusiastical- 
ly receptive  have  they,  in  turn  been  of  all  instruction  imparted  that  at 
the  close  of  the  season's  football  they  won  from  the  head  coach  the  en- 
viable distinction  of  being  in  his  judgment  the  best  team  at  the  college. 
To  begin  with,  they  suffered  not  a  single  defeat  during  the  entire  season ; 
secondly,  they  piled  up  some  scores  and  gained  some  victories  which,  con- 
sidering the  relative  difference  in  weight  between  themselves  and  their 
opponents  were  nothing  short  of  marvellous.  In  one  game,  notably  that 
against  Bay  Minette  High  School,  the  June  Bugs  were  outweighed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  forty  pounds  to  the  man,  and  yet,  nothing  daunted,  these 
plucky  lads  achieved  the  seemingly  impossible,  and  snatched  victory  out 
of  their  opponents'  hands.  Here,  again,  a  brand  of  football  is  displayed  that 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  exclusive  possession  and  birthright  of  large 
university  teams,  but  which  to  all  appearances  is  not  beyond  the  grasp 
of  fourteen-year-old  striplings  raised  at  Spring  Hill. 

One  would  imagine  that  after  lining  up  three  teams  together  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  serviceable  scrubs  to  afford  them  regular  practice,  the 
supply  of  football  material,  even  though  large,  must  necessarily  be  ex- 
hausted. This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  true  nature  of  the  case  at  Spring 
Hill.  There  is  still  another  galaxy  of  Minims  that  plays  a  game  apparently 
as  involved  as  Princeton's.  The  tiny  ends  eluding  the  opposing  line  as 
stealthily  as  veterans ;  receiving  forward  passes  and  racing  for  touchdowns ; 
the  backs  bucking  the  line  with  every  ounce  of  weight  in  their  diminutive 
bodies,  the  quarterback  directing  the  game  as  though  the  fate  of  a  conti- 
nent depended  on  the  issue.  The  sight  of  these  tiny  gladiators  marshalling 
their  forces  in  battle  array,  and  making  ready  for  the  charge  would  in- 
spire men  who  have  faced  the  difficulties  and  problems  of  life  for  half 
a  century.  To  Coyle  and  Bogue,  both  excellent  Varsity  players,  go  all  the 
praise  and  commendation  for  the  good  work  they  have  done;  sacrificing 
their  time  and  energy  to  the  training  of  these,  puniest  of  all  gridiron  heroes. 

It  remains  but  to  add  that  what  is  true  of  football  is  none  the  less  true 
of  basketball  and  baseball.  Indeed,  a  larger  number  participate  in  the 
latter  sports  than  in  football,  owing  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  the  gridiron 
demands  more  brawn  than  either  basketball  or  baseball.  And  so,  from  one 
end  of  the  year  to  the  other,  outside  of  class  hours,  the  boys,  big  and  small, 
are  entirely  absorbed  in  athletic  pursuits,  which  strengthen  the  body,  give 
dexterity,  speed,  and  skill  to  the  members,  and  finally  afford  that  relaxa- 
tion to  the  mind  so  necessary  after  the  long  and  tense  hours  of  class  and 
study  hall. 

M.  V.  C. 
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Hatur?  UprauH  Amateur 

ID.   JAY   O'ROURKE,    EX.    AB.    23. 

UST  FOUR  DAYS  after  Jack  Hamilton,  Jr.,  had  finished  his 
Sophomore  year  at  college,  he  stood  before  the  big  roller-top 
desk  of  his  father,  in  the  office  of  Hamilton  &  Brooks  Private 
Detective  Agency,  and  demanded  a  partnership  in  the  business. 
Then  a  frown  came  upon  the  old  man's  face  as  he  scowled  out 
groughly : 

"The  devil.  A  swell  detective  you'd  make!  Remember,  you're  young 
yet  and  just  out  of  school.  It  takes  a  wise  and  clever  man  to  make  a  de- 
tective. One  at  your  age  would  mess  the  business  up  considerably.  Be- 
sides, everyone  can't  play  the  game,  and  win." 

"But,  dad,"  protested  Jack,  "you  know  you  started  young,  and  I — I" 

"That'll  do,"  broke  in  the  old  man  as  he  pounded  heavily  upon  his 
desk  with  both  fists.  "You  haven't  got  enough  initiative  ingenuity  to  play 
this  game.    That's  all  there  is  to  it.    Now  go." 

Jack  left,  slaming  the  door  behind  him.  And  as  he  walked  down  the 
long  flight  of  stairs  that  lead  to  the  sidewalk,  he  thought  of  his  father's 
partner,  Brooks.  It  took  no  great  amount  of  "initiative"  or  "ingenuity" 
to  see  that  Brooks  was  not  clever,  though  he  had  been  in  the  game  for 
many  years.  He  realized  full  well  that  Brooks  was  not  the  "Clever  De- 
tective" that  his  father  made  him.  He  knew  that  he  had  just  as  much 
sense  as  Brooks,  for  he  had  often  heard  his  father  say,  "That  fellow  Brooks 
sometimes  acts  like  he  hasn't  an  ounce  of  common  sense.  I  need  a  fellow 
with  brains  in  the  business,  and  I'll  sure  be  glad  when  Jack  is  old  enough 
to  come  in  with  me."  Such  were  the  utterances  when  business  was  bad. 

Jack  was  puzzled.  He  wondered  why  his  father  had  not  made  good 
his  promise.  So,  he  resolved,  to  go  back  that  very  day,  and  find  out- 
"What  was  the  use  of  his  father  keeping  a'  man  that  had  to  be  watched  and 
cautioned  at  every  move  that  he  made  in  the  business?"  was  the  question 
puzzled  Jack. 

As  soon  as  Jack  had  gone,  his  father  pressed  the  electric  button  at 
the  side  of  his  desk,  that  would  summon  the  tool  of  the  organization.  HE 
was  the  brains,  he  thought. 

"Good  morning,  boss."  said  Brooks  as  he  nervously  walked  over  to 
the  desk  of  his  partner,  I — ,  I — " 

"Sit  down,  you  fool!"  said  Hamilton,  "And  don't  talk  so  loud.  We've 
been  delayed  enough  already  by  that  son  of  mine.  Now,  do  as  I  say,  and 
don't  ask  we  many  questions.  But  remember,  if  you  bawl  this  thing  up 
tonight,  I'll  put  you  back  in  Sing  Sing,  just  where  I  got  you  from!" 

"And,  sir,  what's  on  for  tonight,  sir?"  asked  Brooks  eagerly. 

"O!"  replied  Hamilton.  "Those  La  Fourge  Pearls.  They're  priceless, 
and  we've  got  to  get  'em.  Now,  I  want  you  to  be  sure  and  meet  me  there 
tonight.    If  we  get  these  pearls,  we'll  retire  for  life !" 

"0,  yes,  sir,"  returned  Brooks.  "Shall  I  meet  you  at  the  Cross,  just  as 
we  did  that  last  haul?" 
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"Exactly!"  replied  Hamilton.  "And  you'll  begin  planning  now  the 
dope  that'll  get  the  goods-" 

"Quite  right,  sir.  Very  well,  sir.  0  yes,  sir,"  replied  Brooks  as  he  arose 
and  quietly  walked  out  of  the  office. 

At  eight  o'clock  that  night  Hamilton  was  on  his  way  to  the  La  Fourge 
Chateau.  As  he  walked  along  he  thought  of  Jack,  whom  he  had  purposely 
avoided  all  that  day,  and  of  the  reason  that  he  could  not  allow  him  to 
enter  into  partnership  with  him.  He  had  helped  Brooks  escape  from  Sing 
Sing  twice,  and  kept  him  because  there  was  hardly  redemption  for  him. 
Then,  too,  Brooks  was  such  a  clever  crook.  It  was  by  his  ingenious  sugges- 
tions that  the  biggest  hauls  were  planned  and  safely  executed.  But,  when 
it  came  to  making  his  own  boy  a  crook,  it  was  too  much  for  Hamilton. 

So,  now  he  resolved  to  make  this  his  last  haul,  and  go  into  a  straight 
business  with  his  son. 

Arriving  at  the  Chateau,  Hamilton  finally  gained  the  confidence  and 
trust  of  Madame  Le  Fourge,  who  was  a  very  wealthy  widow,  and  told  her 
that  it  would  be  to  her  advantage  to  let  him  see  the  pearls,  so  that  if 
they  were  ever  lost  or  stolen  he  could  identify'  them.  She  finally  con- 
sented, and  going  to  the  wall,  removed  a  secret  panel  therefrom ;  began 
working  the  combination  of  a  small  iron  safe  which  was  concealed  therein. 
He  craftily  stepped  behind  her,  and  looking  over  her  shoulder,  noted  the 
combination  of  the  safe.    Now,  he  had  just  what  he  wanted. 

"Ah,  Madame,"  he  said  when  she  held  the  precious  stones  in  her 
hands  and  they  gleamed  in  magnificent  splendor  before  the  light-  "They 
are  indeed  worth  careful  watching.  What  priceless  jems!"  he  added  as 
he  took  them  from  her  hands  and  carefully  examined  them. 

"Yes,  Monsieur,"  she  replied  softly,  "if  ever  I  need  your  assistance, 
I  will  gladly  call  upon  you.    I  bid  you  good  night!" 

Late  that  night,  as  had  been  planned  by  Brooks,  they  rode  within  a 
block  of  the  La  Fourge  Chateau.  The  car  was  brought  to  a  quick  stop. 
Hamilton  stepped  out,  and  as  he  walked  up  the  driveway  leading  to  the 
Chateau,  Brooks  quickly  extinguished  the  lights  on  the  car,  and  drove  it 
between  a  cluster  of  thick  hedge  at  the  side  of  the  boulevard.  Hamilton 
knew  exactly  where  to  find  him. 

Arriving  at  the  Chateau  he  entered  the  side  yard  and  walked  cautious- 
ly to  one  side  of  it.  Then  stepping  upon  a  stout  box,  which  Brooks  had 
placed  there  earlier  in  the  evening  for  the  purpose,  and  busied  himself 
about  prying  one  of  the  windows  open.  To  his  astonishment,  he  needed 
no  tools  whatsoever,  for  someone  had  left  unlocked  the  very  window  in 
which  he  had  chosen  to  make  his  entrance.  He  gave  Brooks  credit  for 
this,  too,  as  he  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  and  thanked  him  secretly. 

Opening  it  noiselessly,  he  crawled  through  and  entered  the  room.  Feel- 
ing his  way  through  the  dark  hallway  he  crept  to  the  room  where  the 
jewels  were  kept.  He  flashed  his  light  upon  the  secret  panel  in  the  wall, 
and  going  over  to  it.  removed  it  gently,  and  turned  the  proper  combination 
on  the  iron  safe.  He  grabbed  the  precious  jewels  and  quickly  deposited 
them  into  his  vest  pocket- 
He  closed  the  safe  and  was  replacing  the  false  panel,  when  a  hand 
grasped  his  shoulder  suddenly,  and  a  shining  little  Colt  revolver  was  thrust 
into  his  face. 

"Back,  quickly!"  whispered  a  voice,  as  a  pair  of  shining  black  eyes 
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from  beneath  a  red  mask  starred  him  squarely  in  the  face.  "You  open  zat 
saife  again,  and  put  ze  precious  pearls  right  back  where  zey  belong !  If  not, 
ah,  zat  is  ze  question.  Quick,  I  shoot!  So  easy  you  do  not  fool  ze  French- 
man.   I  have  ze  numbair  of  you." 

Then  Hamilton  quickly  opened  the  safe,  removed  the  pearls  from  his 
vest  pocket,  silently  cursed  Brooks,  and  laid  them  back  where  he  had 
secured  them.  He  closed  the  safe  once  more,  replaced  the  panel  in  the 
wall  and  turned  to  his  captor. 

"Now,"  said  the  Frenchman  curtly,  "you  do  ze  forward  march  to  ze 
automobile,  and  I  follow  quick !" 

So  they  walked  quietly  through  the  hallway,  to  the  front  door  of  the 
Chateau.  Then  they  stopped,  and  the  newcomer  took  a  key  from  his 
pocket,  and  with  his  revolver  in  one  hand,  pointed  directly  at  Hamilton,  he 
put  the  key  in  the  door,  opened  it,  and  beckoned  to  his  prisoner  to  walk 
out. 

Then  the  little  Frenchman  closed  the  door,  threw  the  key  to  the  floor, 
and  shoved  it  under  the  doormat  there,  just  where  it  had  been  placed  for 
him  over  two  hours  ago. 

So,  going  out  of  the  yard,  they  went  down  to  the  boulevard,  and  entered 
the  waiting  auto.  Poor  Brooks  was  so  wholly  taken  by  surprise  when  he 
received  the  order  "Hands  up!"  that  he  collapsed  and  fell  from  his  seat. 
Hamilton  frowned  viciously  at  him. 

"Why  didn't  you  warn  me?"  he  snarled.  "You'll  pay  the — You'll  pay!" 

"Enough  of  ze  chatter.  Stop  at  ze  Detective  Agency  of  Hamilton  & 
Brooks!"  said  the  Frenchman  as  he  pointed  the  pistol  at  Brooks'  head, 
and  the  big  car  began  hitting  on  eight.  "And,"  he  continued  softly,  "you 
do  zis  favor  for  me,  queck !" 

When  the  car  stopped  in  front  of  the  building  where  Hamilton  and 
Brooks  had  their  office,  the  Frenchman  rubbed  his  little  gateau,  and  took 
two  pairs  of  handcuffs  from  his  coat  pocket,  and  quickly  slipped  them  on 
the  wrists  of  his  prisoners.  He  then  ordered  them  from  the  auto,  up  the 
flight  of  stairs  that  lead  to  their  office. 

As  they  reached  the  door  at  the  head  of  the  stairway,  he  flashed  his 
light  upon  the  silvery  colored  names,  "Hamilton  &  Brooks,"  and  said: 
"Now,  gentlemen,  enter  and  be  seated!" 

The  odd  looking  Frenchman  turned  on  the  electric  light  over  the  roller 
top  desk  where  Hamilton  usually  dictated  to  Brooks,  and  where  he  had 
refused  his  son  and  dismissed  him,  and  pulling  off  his  little  red  mask  and 
his  shaggy  black  goteau,  Jack  Hamilton,  Jr.,  turned  to  his  father  and  cried 
uot: 

"Well,  dad,  I've  caught  on  to  your  game  at  last,  and  I  used  some  in- 
itiative and  ingenuity  in  doing  so.  I've  still  got  enough  of  that  left  to  start 
a  new  and  straight  agency  with  you.  But  first  we'll  have  to  get  busy  and 
get  all  the  rubbish  like  Brooks  out  of  the  way.  We'll  help  each  other  to 
go  straight.    After  all,  that's  the  best  way !" 

"I,  I,  — er.  believe  you  have  the  right  idea,  Jack,"  gulped  the  old  man 
as  he  bowed  his  head  and  candidly  admitted  his  defeat. 

"And  we're  going  straight  together?  Going  all  the  way  back  ?  You  don't 
mean  it,  Dad?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  old  man,  ashamed  of  himself,  but  proud  of  his  son. 
"Amateur  beat  Mature,  if  nature  tends  to  rot !" 
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I  gazed  upon  the  heavens  glorified: 
With  clouds  encrimsoned,  golden  lakes  atween, 
As  sank  the  orbed  sun.  Twas  then  I  sighed 
As  envious  Change  sped  o'er  that  faery  scene, 
And  slowly  all  that  painted  Splendor  waned. 
From  out  the  East  the  Afric  night  uprose 
And  forward  stalked ;  his  sable  shadow  stained 
The  skies  jet-black.  My  heart  within  me  froze: 

I  thought  of  Death  and  how  he,  too,  would  come 
Upon  Life's  glories,  snatch  them  all  away, 
And  ruthless  drag  me  to  an  alien  home. 
'Twas  then  an  inward  voice  did  seem  to  say: 
"Why  frets  thee  so  that  light  to  darkness  yields, 
Thou  only  glorified  canst  seek  Elysian  Fields !" 
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Qfoin  lEttgltfllj  ©ptum  lEatera 

A.  CASEY.   A.B.  '22 

OMPARISON  AND  CONTRAST  are  among  the  literary  fads  of 
the  hour.  The  youthful  writer  cons  the  similitudes  and  anti- 
theses of  Macaulay  and  his  brood  and  immediately  concludes 
that  all  in  nature  are  divided  into  likes  and  opposites.  Perhaps 
this  explains  the  above  title,  which  after  all  is  not  of  our  choos- 
ing. Francis  Thompson  and  De  Quincey  have  often  been  com- 
pared and  we  believe,  with  but  little  justice  to  the  former.  Their  lives 
have  a  certain  parallelism,  but  their  characters  are  in  some  senses  poles 
apart.  Both  were  Englishmen,  but  like  many  of  their  race,  differed  in  re- 
ligion. Both  were  born  in  Lancashire.  Thompson  was  the  son  of  a  physician, 
De  Quincey  of  a  merchant,  hompson  was  educated  at  "St.  Cuthbert's  and  re- 
mained there  seven  years ;  De  Quincey  had  but  little  experience  of  life  in  a 
boarding  school,  for  he  ran  away  from  the  Manchester  grammar  school  at 
seventeen.  He  missed,  as  he  himself  acknowledged,  the  education  of  cricket 
and  football,  while  Thompson  although  he  had  scarce  handled  a  bat  since 
he  left  Ushaw  College,  preserved  through  life  such  interest  in  athletics 
that  he  knew  every  score  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  and  left  among 
his  papers  cricket  verses,  trivial  yet  tragic.  In  his  examinations  Thompson 
distinguished  himself  like  his  predecessor  in  Greek  and  won  the  applause 
of  his  professors.  Sent  to  study  for  the  medical  profession  in  Manchester, 
he  at  once  evidenced  a  distaste  for  laboratory  work  and  class  periods  found 
him  hid  away  in  public  libraries  for  literature,  too,  was  claiming  him  for 
her  own.  Melancholy  was  also  to  possess  him.  Disowned  by  his  father, 
who  had  discovered  his  neglect  of  study  for  other  pursuits,  the  sorrow  of 
neglected  filial  duty  aggravated  his  ailments.  He  fell  dangerously  ill  at 
Manchester  like  De  Quincey.  To  complete  the  parallel,  he  made  his  way 
to  London,  the  Mecca  of  young  litterateurs  with  a  copy  of  Aeschylus  in  one 
pocket  and  a  copy  of  Blake  in  the  other.  Like  De  Quincey,  he  too  knew 
Oxford  street  for  a  stony-hearted  step-mother-  While  De  Quincey  sought 
money  in  vain  from  Jewish  money  lenders,  Thompson  tried  to  make  a  liv- 
ing by  selling  lead  pencils  in  the  streets  and  working  as  an  apprentice  in  a 
bootshop.  Later  we  find  him  as  a  collector  for  a  book  seller.  Most  incon- 
gruous ways  of  earning  a  livelihood  and  ones  which  finally  undermined  his 
health  and  laid  the  seeds  of  that  disease  which  was  to  bring  him  to  such 
an  early  grave.  Reduced  to  beggary,  an  incident  occurred  at  this  time 
which  reminds  us  of  De  Quincey's  meeting  with  Ann.  In  its  pictorial  sug- 
gestiveness  some  of  us  may  think  the  story  as  Thompson  tells  it  even 
more  pathetic.    Let  us  hear  it  in  the  author's  own  words — 
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"Forlorn,  and  faint  and  stark, 

I  had  endured  through  watches  of  the  dark, 

The  abashless  inquisition  of  each  star. 

Yea,  was  the  outcast  mark 

Of  all  those  heavenly  passers'  scrutiny 

*  *  *  I  waited  the  inevitable  last 

Then  there  came  past 

A  child!  Like  thee  a  spring-flower  but  a  flower 

Fallen  from  the  budded  coronal  of  spring. 

And  through  the  city  streets  blown  withering, 

She  passed — 0  brave,  sad,  lovingest,  tender  thing! 

And  of  her  own  sad  pittance  did  she  give 

That  I  might  eat  and  live, 

Then  fled,  a  swift  and  trackless  fugitive. 

We  may  consider  this  as  a  gift,  one  child  to  another,  for  as  a  friend 
has  beautifully  phrased  it,  "Thompson's  was  a  child  spirit  retained  to  the 
end;  wandering  perplexed  through  this  tangled  and  bewildering  world; 
looking  out  upon  it  all  with  the  grave  and  solemn  wonder  of  a  child." 
Indeed  the  poet  himself  said  that  after  death  he  would  be  sought  in  "the 
nuseries  of  heaven."  De  Quincey,  too,  was  a  child — but  of  a  different  type. 
Was  it  not  of  him  that  Carlyle  said  on  beholding  that  boyish  face  upon 
which  Melancholy  had  set  so  deep  a  seal,  "This  child  has  been  in  hell"  ? 

After  five  years  of  terrible  privation  in  which  he  must  have  sounded 
the  bass-string  of  humility,  Thompson  fell  into  the  kind  arms  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Meynell,  who  with  a  kindness  far  surpassing  that  of  De  Quincey's 
guardians  placed  him  under  the  care  of  the  Premonasterian  Fathers  at 
Storrington.  Here  and  later  at  Crawley  and  elsewhere,  Thompson  wrote 
the  whole  of  his  poetical  work. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  dwell  on  that  work.  So  far  Thompson's  life 
has  been  similar  to  that  of  De  Quincey-  Beyond  these  external  similari- 
ties we  cannot  draw  a  comparison.  If  poetry  be  the  expression  of  a  man's 
innermost  soul,  then  Thompson's  soul  is  as  superior  to  that  of  De  Quincey 
as  poetry  can  be  to  prose.  Not  that  De  Quincey  was  not  a  poet — a  prose 
poet  if  you  will.  Nothing  that  flowed  from  the  pen  of  the  great  English 
opium  eater  can  compare  in  spiritual  conception  to  the  "Hound  of  Heaven." 
His  "Moestitiae  Encomium"  is  the  greatest  of  the  three  poems  in  that  mag- 
nificent suite  whose  other  two  members  are  De  Quincey's  "Levana"  and 
James  Thomson's  "A  Lady  of  Sorrow." 

Even  among  his  prose  works  Francis  Thompson  is  not  inferior  in  his 
depth  of  vision  and  spiritual  outlook.  The  Essay  on  Shelley  has  received 
signal  applause  both  in  America  and  England.  His  style  is  marvelously 
ductile.  He  tames  and  bends  words  to  his  purpose  like  a  young  Mercury  in 
his  cradle  fashioning  a  lyre.  And  he  is  so  sublimely  unconscious — a  god 
and  he  knows  it  not.  "St.  Ignatius,"  says  a  writer,  "would  have  loved  him 
as  he  loved  Ribadeneira."  His  life  in  spite  of  his  faults  was  intensely 
spiritual.  His  style  is  a  vehicle  for  that  spirituality  as  far  superior  to 
the  De  Quincey's  material  vein  as  mind  is  superior  to  matter. 

In  no  other  way  then  does  he  resemble  De  Quincey,  save  in  a  few  ac- 
cidentals. Why  many  should  evoke  a  kinship  of  disposition  and  character 
from  these,  we  cannot  imagine.  Thompson  never  sank  as  deep  as  De  Quin- 
cey or  Keats  or  poe  and  never  as  far  as  we  know  was  an  opium  eater.  His 
death,  like  his  life,  was  like  a 

Fading  from  a  garden  to  a  grave, 

Passing  without  a  tear  into  the  stars.  ■  ' 
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C.  H.  McKEON,  A.B.  '24. 

T  WAS  POUR  O'CLOCK  on  Saturday  afternoon.  The  lord  of 
Castle  Dunbar  sat  by  his  study  fire  over  a  modest  glass  of  port. 
That  three  o'clock  dinner  with  the  usual  concomitant  luxury  of 
old  port  were  among  the  indulgences  he  allowed  himself.  The 
cheer  of  the  bright  fire  was  not  reflected  in  his  face.  Of  late 
things  had  not  been  going  according  to  his  liking.  The  govern- 
ment had  more  than  once  suspected  his  leaning  towards  the  Republican 
movement  and  one  or  two  letters  from  supposedly  influential  yet  unknown 
quarters  had  informed  him  that  should  this  continue  the  home  of  his 
ancestors  might  become  highly  inflammable  with  the  aid  of  a  little  kero- 
sene. To  make  matters  worse,  he  had  today  at  his  wife's  earnest  solicita- 
tion lent  a  portion  of  the  too  few  men  at  his  disposal  for  some  demonstra- 
tion in  a  near-by  town.  What  if  the  Black  and  Tans  should  come  ?  Wild 
tales  of  their  orgies  had  been  circulated  through  the  country.  True  the 
castle  had  had  good  natural  fortifications.  Beyond  the  moat  there  lay  a 
huge  stretch  of  bog  impassible  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve.  All  the  other 
advantages  were  negligible  in  the  face  of  modern  warfare  and  to  one  so  cir- 
cumstanced were  worse  than  useless,  seeing  that  the  castle  itself  was 
little  better  than  an  antique.  While  revolving  his  position,  Charles  Devlin 
was  aroused  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door.  He  realized  instinctively 
that  trouble  was  afoot.  An  excellent  Christian  in  spite  of  his  belief  in 
port,  like  many  other  excellent  Christian,  he  disliked  especially  the  being 
disturbed  after  dinner.  The  post  prandial  hour  was  a  sacrosanct  period 
with  the  Lord  of  Dunbar.  At  the  door  stood  Lady  Devlin,  pale  and  breath- 
less. "Charles,"  she  cried,  "there  is  a  large  company  of  soldiers  crossing 
the  bog.  They  seem  headed  this  way.  What  are  we  to  do?"  Devlin  was 
on  his  feet  in  a  second.  "By  heavens,"  he  cried,  "a  whole  troop  of  them — 
small  battering  cannon,  machine  goods  and  all — how  they  ever  got  through 
that  swamp.  Dillon,  Tompkins,  call  out  the  guard.  This  is  all  your  fault," 
he  cried.  "Yours  and  your  precious  daughter's.  I'll  tell  you,  madame,  what 
ought  to  become  of  you.  If  they  lay  siege  to  this  castle  you  ought  to  be 
hung  out  over  every  parapet.  You  and  your  precious  daughter  should  be 
hung  in  chairs  and  let  their  shot  come  at  my  rampart  through  your  bodies, 
as  you  offered  this  morning  when  asking  me  send  those  men  if  ever  Dunbar 
should  be  attacked  by  that  horde." 

While  the  governor  continued  to  rage  in  this  manner,  his  lady  and 
daughter,  who  had  just  joined  them,  stood  by  without  uttering  a  syllable, 
so  thunderstruck  were  they  by  his  frantic  gestures  and  astounding  asser- 
tions. Lady  Devlin  was  the  first  to  recollect  herself.  "There  is  no  time 
to  lose,"  she  said.  "I  have  a  plan  which  may  help  at  least  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  the  place  is  well  guarded  and  so  deter  their  attack  until  rein- 
forcements come.  We  have  a  few  military  uniforms  of  the  Irish  Republican 
army  which  it  would  not  be  inadvisable  to  hang  up  here  and  there  about 
the  embrasures.  A  dozen  military  caps  set  on  poles  behind  the  parapet 
and  shifted  occasionally  along  the  platform  would  at  all  events  do  no  harm 
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and  might  perhaps  deter  these  scoundrels  from  making  too  light  of  our 
defenses." 

"Ha!  Ha!  Ha!"  cried  Devlin.  "A  woman's  trick  indeed."  However,  he 
reflected,  "it  will  keep  you  women  folks  occupied  until  the  trouble  starts. 
Send  all  the  maids  into  the  armory  and  have  them  fix  those  dummies  up 
as  it  will  be  some  time  before  that  company  of  red  coats  can  cross  the  rest 
of  the  bog  and  start  operations  against  us." 

It  was  nearing  sundown.  The  little  garrison  of  Dunbar  had  regained 
somewhat  of  their  tranquility  and  made  merriment  even  of  the  stuffed 
figures  which  lined  the  battlements,  when  a  bright  blast  rang  out  on  the 
evening  air.  The  opposing  force  had  drawn  up  at  some  distance  from  the 
mansion,  the  officers  were  congratulating  themselves  on  the  successful 
passage  of  the  guns  across  the  bog  where  more  cattle  had  been  drowned 
than  would  serve  to  victual  a  camp.  These  cannon  were  now  trained  on 
the  walls  of  Castle  Dunbar.  With  eyes  fixed  on  Holton,  the  captain  of 
the  besiegers,  Devlin  took  up  the  speaking  trumpet.  "What  seek  you  at 
my  door  with  battering  cannon  and  an  armed  force  ?" 

"Sir,"  said  the  captain,  "will  you  surrender  Dunbar  to  us  or  would  you 
rather  taste  a  salvo  from  my  guns?" 

"I  return  no  answer  until  I  know  with  whom  I  treat,"  cried  the  gover- 
nor. "Who  commands  this  force?" 

"I  command  this  battery,"  said  Holton  with  unresistible  swagger,  "and 
in  the  King's  name  I  demand  the  surrender  of  the  castle.  You  are  con- 
demned for  sympathy  with  the  Sinn  Feiners." 

Lord  Devlin  withdrew  through  the  narrow  opening  of  the  gate  out 
of  which  he  had  issued.  The  sight  of  the  guns  had  terrified  the  garrison. 
As  he  passed  through  the  hall  he  found  Lady  Devlin  and  her  daughter  con- 
ferring with  one  another.  Fear  was  written  on  their  countenances.  "I 
shall  make  him  rue  his  taunt  to  me  today,"  he  overheard  his  wife  saying 
as  he  passed. 

"You  see  the  guns  ready  to  blow  you  to  perdition,"  Holten  kept  re- 
peating. 

"Master,"  exclaimed  Lady  Devlin  from  a  window  of  the  wall  just  over 
the  spot  at  which  the  guns  were  pointed. 

"What  do  you  propose,  your  ladyship,"  said  Holton,  turning  with  an 
air  of  grateful  acknowledgment  at  the  timely  overture- 

"Lady  Devlin,  do  not  presume  to  interfere,"  exclaimed  Lord  Devlin. 
"I'll  be  torn  limb  from  limb  before  I  surrender  to  this  villain.  Remember 
that  I  am  here  the  governor  and  that  by  me  alone  terms  can  be  accepted 
or  refused." 

"You're  a  fancy  governor,"  said  Holton,  "a  pattern  of  discretion  indeed. 
Why  there's  more  sense  in  your  wife's  little  finger  than  there  is  in  your 
whole  body.    Surrender  or  I  shall  give  the  order  to  fire  immediately." 

"Wretch,"  exclaimed  the  lady,  "do  not  add  insult  to  cruelty.  Listen  to 
my  resolution.  I  and  my  daughter  have  heard  your  abominable  threats. 
We  prefer  death,  a  hundred  thousand  deaths,  to  the  dishonor  you  are  not 
ashamed  to  declare  yourself  ready  to  perpetrate  against  defenseless  women. 
But  these  atrocities  you  shall  never  execute.  Before  a  stone  of  these  old 
walls  crumble  we  shall  be  beyond  the  reach  of  further  indignity.  Since 
misfortune  has  deprived  us  of  other  defense  your  cannon  shot  shall  never 
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come  against  these  walls  but  through  our  bodies-  Fire  now  if  you  have  the 
heart  to  fire  against  women." 

To  the  indescribable  amazement  of  all  the  spectators  but  none  so  much 
as  Lord  Devlin  the  window  overlooking  the  wall  threatened  by  the  battery 
was  flung  open  and  two  figures  in  the  well  known  blue  and  amber  robes 
of  Lady  Devlin  and  her  daughter,  slung  in  arm  chairs,  were  lowered  from 
the  window  until  they  hung  right  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  cannon. 

"The  woman's  mad,"  screamed  Lord  Devlin.  "They're  mad,  both  of 
them,  as  sure  as  there  is  a  Heaven,  Lady  Devlin,  you  fool,  I  wasn't  in  earnest 
when  I  made  that  remark  this  morning.  You  know  I  wasn't.  Alice,  daughter 
— gracious  God,  they'll  be  blown  to  pieces.    Holton,  I  demand  a  parley." 

"No  parley,"  snouted  Holton  in  ferocious  tones,  and  the  gunners  pre- 
pared. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  cried  one  of  the  officers,  who  perhaps  was  thinking 
of  Edith  Cavell."  "If  we  kill  these  women  this  will  be  noised  around  the 
world.  You  remember  how  the  news  of  the  killing  of  that  girl  in  Galway 
got  out.    Why  not  take  the  place  by  assault  ?" 

The  word  was  given  for  the  infantry  to  advance-  Ladders  were  placed 
against  the  walls.  Rifles  were  discharged  by  both  the  attacking  and  de- 
fending force.  The  ropes  by  which  the  figures  were  suspended  snapped, 
cut  by  bullets,  and  they  rolled  into  the  ditch. 

At  the  same  moment  Lady  Devlin  herself  appeared  at  the  window. 
"Here  come  the  reinforcements — run  you  wretches,  run." 

Across  the  bog  appeared  a  large  detachment  of  Sinn  Fien  soldiers. 
Darkness  was  falling  and  retreat  seemed  more  advisable  for  the  attackers. 
Soon  the  scene  resumed  its  former  quietness.  One  of  the  Black  and  Tans 
foremost  in  the  attack  who  had  overthrown  two  or  three  of  the  mock  gar- 
rison with  a  facility  that  caused  him  much  astonishment  and  had  already 
intruded  one-half  of  his  person  into  an  embrasure,  was  just  in  time  to 
make  his  escape.  He  descended  with  abundant  celerity  into  the  moat  and 
was  just  about  to  rejoin  his  companions  when  he  saw  the  two  bodies  lying 
in  the  ditch.  He  turned  over  the  lady  figures.  "May  I  never  die  if  they're 
not  a  couple  of  bottles  of  straw  in  petticoats.  The  real  strategems  of  war 
were  never  practiced  since  the  siege  of  Troy  till  now.  But  this  is  Ireland." 
Above  was  heard  the  voice  of  Devlin  with  his  wife  and  daughter  talking  to 
the  leader  of  the  reinforcements,  "The  women  are  like  the  country  here- 
You  never  know  what  they'll  do  next." 
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F.   CIRLOT,  A.B.  '23. 


NE  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  PROBLEMS  confronting  any 
menace  to  the  state,  inasmuch  as  ignorance  breeds  misunder- 
nation  is  the  education  of  its  youth  in  a  thorough  but  at  the 
same  time  wise  and  proper  way.  Not  only  are  uneducated  citi- 
zens unable  to  do  themselves  justice,  because  they  have  not  been 
trained  to  the  point  of  highest  efficiency,  but  they  are  a  positive 
standing  and  discontent  and  makes  the  mind  a  fertile  field  for  dangerous 
doctrines,  such  as  Socialism  or  Bolshevism.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  education  provided  for  citizens  be  of  the 
right  kind  and  not  of  the  sort  likely  to  make  machines  of  them,  or  to 
subvert  their  ideas  of  right  and  morality,  or  to  be  used  as  an  agency  for 
spreading  propaganda  rather  than  the  training  of  the  mind.  Yet  these 
effects  will  certainly  be  produced  if  we  permit  the  schools  to  become  high- 
ly centralized  and  politics  and  graft  to  enter  into  education.  For  these  rea- 
sons we  are  opposed  to  the  Smith-Towner  Bill,  viz :  First,  because  it  is  un- 
constitutional, and,  second,  because  it  will  surely  lead  to  centralization  of 
the  school  system,  government  dictation  of  courses,  and  hence  general 
deterioration  of  education.  The  Presidents  of  Yale  and  Princeton,  promi- 
nent Congressmen,  such  as  Senator  Thomas,  of  Colorado,  and  Champ 
Clark,  of  Missouri,  and  many  other  prominent  men  hold  to  this  view  and 
support  their  contentions,  at  too  great  length  to  be  quoted  here,  in  such 
manner  as  to  leave  little  doubt  of  their  righteousness. 

We  oppose  this  bill  not  only  on  constitutional,  but  also  on  political, 
social,  and  financial  grounds.  The  constitution  declares  that  all  powers 
not  specifically  granted  to  the  central  government  or  prohibited  to  the 
states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  and  to  them  alone.  Therefore,  since  no 
provisions  about  education  are  to  be  found  in  the  constitution,  it  is  plain 
that  all  powers  relative  to  education  are  reserved  to  the  states  and  to  them 
only.  In  accordance  with  this  provision  education  has  been  intrusted  to 
the  separate  states  and  the  advantages  of  this  course  have  been  manifold. 
Not  only  is  the  management  of  a  state  system  much  easier  than  the  man- 
agement of  a  national  system,  but  in  addition  each  state  has  been  able  to 
adapt  its  system  to  its  needs.  From  the  first  advantage,  greater  efficien- 
cy in  proportion  to  the  expenditure  has  been  gained;  from  the  second, 
greater  usefulness  has  been  attained  and  consequently  a  greater  return 
upon  the  money  spent  realized.  The  Smith-Towner  Bill,  although  it  recog- 
nizes the  advantages  of  the  present  system  by  certain  clauses  intended  to 
save  it,  will  nevertheless  destroy  it  because  all  the  tendencies  of  the  bill 
are  toward  centralization. 

We  can  set  down  the  outstanding  features  of  the  bill  under  two  heads 
as  follows:  (1)  A  National  Department  of  Education,  under  a  Secretary 
of  Education,  who  will  hold  a  regular  portfolio  in  the  President's  Cabinet, 
is  formally  established ;  (2)  an  annual  appropriation  of  one  hundred  million 
dollars  is  provided  and  this  appropriation  is  to  be  spent  in  training  teachers, 
teaching  "citizenship"  to  immigrants,  improving  the  regular  public  schools, 
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and  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  various  bureaus  established  to  teach 
physical  education  and  instruct  in  the  principles  of  health  and  sanitation. 

The  first  of  these  provisions  is  a  deliberate  step  in  the  direction  of 
government  operation  of  the  schools.  Just  as  the  Postmaster  General  has 
complete  charge  of  the  Postoffice  system  of  this  country  and  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  has  charge  of  all  money  subject  to  the  limitations  of 
the  statutes,  so  also  would  the  Secretary  of  Education  have  control  of  the 
schools.  No  other  reason  for  the  creation  of  the  department  ran  be  con- 
ceived. But  the  bill  places  so  many  powers  in  his  hands  that  he  would 
soon  become  the  controller  of  the  school  system,  even  were  it  not  so  in- 
tended. Furthermore,  it  is  a  recognized  principle  that  government  expen- 
ditures must  be  controlled  by  the  government  and  for  all  practical  purposes 
this  would  result  in  government  operation,  as  the  government  would  have 
to  supervise  the  expenditure  of  the  money  and  see  that  it  was  spent  wisely 
or  else  be  guilty  of  gross  carelessness  in  the  use  of  public  funds.  Section 
15  of  the  bill  gives  the  Secretary  such  powers  of  discretion  as  to  place  the 
courses  of  education,  in  a  state  accepting  the  bill,  practically  under  his 
control.  To  be  sure  he  could  not  deliberately  dictate  the  course  of  studies, 
but  after  the  states  increased  their  educational  standards  so  as  to  use 
both  their  own  and  the  government  appropriations,  he  could  then  declare 
that  good  enough  courses  were  not  being  provided  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
penditures and  that  they  must  be  changed  in  a  certain  manner  before  they 
were  good  enough  to  merit  the  continuation  of  government  aid.  Thus  the 
central  government  would  control  the  curiculum  of  the  schools.  The  bill 
is  therefore  plainly,  contrary  to  the  constitution  because  it  provides  for  cen- 
tralization and  government  control  of  education,  which  we  have  already 
shown  to  be  unconstitutional. 

The  bill  also  violates  the  constitution  in  another  very  important  aspect, 
viz:  discriminatory  legislation  is  absolutely  forbidden  by  the  constitution 
and  this  bill  is  vilely  discriminatory  against  the  very  states  that  have  pro- 
vided the  best  educational  systems  and  therefore  deserve  to  be  encouraged, 
not  punished.  For  it  is  manifest  that  the  appropriation  will  be  expended 
where  most  needed  and  thus  the  states  more  advanced  in  education,  while 
paying  their  full  share  of  taxes,  will,  because  their  need  is  less,  receive  only 
the  minimum  apportionment  provided  by  the  bill.  All  additional  funds  will 
have  to  be  used  where  most  needed  and  thus  some  states  will  be  made  to 
contribute  to  the  expenses  of  others.  This  abuse  will  likely  be  enlarged 
as  time  passes  and  the  more  advanced  states  get  their  systems  of  schools 
so  highly  advanced  that  there  is  no  further  need  for  improvement-  Then 
their  appropriation  will  not  be  completely  expended  and  they  will  forfeit 
their  right  to  further  aid.  The  more  backward  states  will  then  have  a 
large  surplus  on  which  to  draw  and  thus  increase  the  amount  that  they  get 
of  taxes  that  other  states  paid. 

The  financial  aspect  of  this  bill  is  very  important.  The  money  to  be 
appropriated  must  be  derived  by  taxes  laid  on  an  already  over-burden  pub- 
lic and  that  just  at  a  time  when  conditions  are  unsettled  and  times  are 
hard.  Is  it  fair  under  those  conditions  to  force  states  that  have  already 
been  sufficiently  enterprising  to  provide  a  good  school  system,  to  pay  heavy 
taxes  for  school  use,  when  their  schools  are  already  good  enough,  even  if 
we  presume  that  they  will  get  their  full  share  of  these  taxes,  which  will 
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very  probably  not  be  the  case  for  the  reason  we  have  already  explained. 
These  states  might  wish  to  use  these  taxes  for  building  good  roads  or  some 
other  civic  improvement,  but  are  compelled  to  pay  them  to  the  government 
and  receive  them  back  as  a  kind  of  gift  to  be  used  only  on  the  schools.  Let 
no  one  think  that  the  people  will  get  one  cent  for  their  schools  that  does 
not  come  out  of  their  own  pockets.  All  government  revenues  are  derived 
from  taxes,  direct  or  indirect,  upon  the  people.  And  since  this  is  the  case, 
why  should  not  the  government  save  the  millions  of  dollars  that  will  be 
spent  in  collecting  these  taxes  and  let  thel  states  collect  them  and  use  them 
for  schools,  or  if  they  wish  for  other  purposes.  If  education  were  a  proper 
field  for  government  control  it  would  be  a  different  thing;  but  we  have 
already  shown  that  it  is  not  that — that  it  is,  in  fact,  unconstitutional. 
Plainly,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  justification  for  laying  such  a  tax  as 
will  be  necessary  to  fulfill  the  bill. 

But  it  is  objected  by  some,  the  states  refuse  to  take  action  and  the 
government  is  forced  to  act  for  its  own  security.  This  is  contrary  to  fact. 
Even  Alabama,  which  was  one  of  the  most  backward  states  in  respect  to 
its  educational  facilities,  has  just  recently  passed  several  considerable 
special  school  taxes  which  will  enable  her  to  meet  her  obligations  and  im- 
prove her  schools  greatly.  This  disproves  the  assertion  that  government 
aid  is  necessary,  for  what  Alabama  has  done  the  other  states  that  have 
not  already  done  so  can  easily  do.  And  at  the  same  time  the  schools  will 
be  preserved  from  the  destructive  influence  of  politics  and  the  terrible 
results  of  the  establishment  of  a  bureaucracy  such  as  high  centralization 
is  sure  to  bring  about. 

Let  us  look  for  a  movement  at  the  social  and  political  aspects  of  this 
centralization  of  the  school  systems  of  the  country.  The  appropriation  of  the 
government  is  to  be  used  largely  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  and 
this  will  make  them  dependent  upon  the  government,  for  the  government 
will  certainly  control  those  whose  salaries  it  largely  pays.  Thus  will  be 
established  an  educational  bureaucracy  such  as  we  have  just  recently  seen 
established  in  the  Postoffice  Department,  to  the  terrible  loss  of  efficiency 
in  that  department.  Teachers  will  be  compelled  to  teach  the  side  of  a  ques- 
tion that  the  party  in  power  tells  them  to  teach,  or  they  will  lose  their 
means  of  livelihood,  as  once  they  refuse  and  become  personae  non  gratae 
many  legitimate  excuses  can  be  found  for  dismissing  them.  The  teachers 
then  will  be  turned  into  a  mere  force  for  teaching  the  propaganda  of  the 
party  in  power  and  for  helping  to  maintain  it  in  power,  as  they  will  be 
dependent  upon  it  for  their  living.  This  would  be  objectionable  to  a  great 
number  of  people  whether  the  dominant  party  were  Democratic  or  Repub- 
lican; but  suppose  the  Socialists  came  into  power.  Can  anyone  imagine 
them  tolerating  a  teacher  opposed  to  their  doctrines ;  and  if  not,  can  anyone 
entertain  for  a  moment  the  thought  of  having  Socialistic  doctrines  taught 
to  his  children  as  facts  in  the  schools.  Remember  that  this  danger,  though 
serious  enough  to  cause  the  rejection  of  the  bill  even  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, would  become  a  thousand  times  more  serious  if  some  radical  party 
secured  control  of  the  government. 

And  lest  it  be  denied  that  this  bureaucratization,  with  subservience  of 
teachers  to  politicians,  would  result  from  the  centralization  of  the  schools, 
let  us  look  at  Germany.    That  country  was  probably  the  most  advanced 
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in  the  world,  from  an  educational  point  of  view.  Every  citizen  secured  a 
good  education  and  was  trained  for  some  vocation  after  he  left  school. 
Furthermore,  the  German  Universities  were  among  the  best  in  the  world 
and  no  education  was  deemed  complete  unless  it  had  been  capped  by  a 
course  at  one  of  these.  Yet  the  fault  of  the  system  became  only  too  mani- 
fest during  the  last  decade.  The  centralization  of  the  school  system 
had  produced  its  usual  effect;  the  teaching  force  had  been  transformed 
into  a  mere  bureaucracy,  depending  for  their  positions  not  on  ability, 
but  on  the  good  will  of  the  government.  In  their  desire  to  please  the  govern- 
ment they  became  its  tools  for  spreading  its  propaganda  that  kings  rule 
by  divine  right,  that  war  and  power  over  weaker  nations  was  a  blessed 
thing  to  be  sought  after,  that  might  made  right,  and  that  the  state  was 
the  object  of  highest  consideration — the  ne  plus  ultra,  and  that  the  in- 
dividual, justice,  even  religion  were  to  be  subordinated  to  its  advancement. 
As  a  result  the  finished  product  of  the  German  system  of  centralized  edu- 
cation was  a  mere  machine,  with  mistaken  ideals  and  objections,  instead 
of  the  splendid  individual  that  would  have  been  produced  by  equal  effort 
and  money  under  the  American  system.  The  German  people  with  all  their 
learning  were  pliant  and  even  anxious  tools  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  vilest 
and  most  unchristian  oligarchies  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Politics  in  the  schools  will  always  result  in  the  abuses  mentioned  above. 
Inefficiency  will  have  to  be  tolerated  or  party  unity  menaced  and  the  poli- 
ticians will  always  prefer  the  former.  Millions  of  dollars  paid  to  educate 
youths  will  in  reality  go  as  salaries  to  inefficient  bureaucrats  or,  still  worse, 
will  be  consumed  in  the  graft  of  politicians.  This  is  no  new  thing  and  can- 
not be  disputed.  We  have  seen  an  example  lately  in  the  atrocious  service 
given  by  the  Postoffice  Department,  and  that  in  spite  of  larger  appropria- 
tions and  higher  postal  rates  that  have  been  in  vogue.  Children  will  be 
taught  politics  rather  than  truly  educated,  and  the  propaganda  that  they 
will  consume  will  make  them  biased,  narrow-minded  citizens  all  their  lives. 
Also  the  political  party  in  power  will  have  in  this  educational  bureaucracy 
an  almost  omnipotent  weapon  to  preserve  itself  in  power  and  thus  prevent 
the  people  punishing  it  for  failure  to  fulfill  the  confidence  placed  in  it.  It 
would  have  the  same  effects  as  in  the  Postoffice  Department,  except  that 
they  would  be  more  serious  and  would  apply  to  every  citizen,  while  in  other 
departments  only  a  few  are  affected. 

Therefore  we  see  that  this  bill  will  put  politics  in  the  school.  It  will 
be  a  heavy  and  unnecessary  financial  burden  upon  the  people.  It  will  result 
in  the  deterioration  of  education.  It  will  have  very  harmful  social  effects.  It 
is  capable  of  even  greater  evils  than  now  seem  probable.  Finally  it  is 
unconstitutional  for  two  reasons  and  is  therefore  not  only  undesirable,  but 
unlawful  even  if  it  were  desirable.  Therefore,  the  course  to  pursue  is  plain. 
We  should  reject  this  un-American  principle  of  centralization,  contained 
in  the  bill,  and  continue  to  leave  to  the  states  this  function,  which  they  have 
exercised  since  our  birth  as  a  nation  and  which  is  rightfully  theirs  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  distinct  provisions  of  the  constitution. 
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Tell  us,  all-knowing  Angel 

What  can  the  meaning  be 
Of  swathing  bands,  and  infant  hands 

Alien  to  Majesty? 

What  means  the  cold,  bleak  cave  of  yore, 

Comfortless  and  low, 
Wherein  the  Virgin-Mother  bore 

Satan's  eternal  Foe? 

The  swaddling  clothes,  the  pauper's  crib, 

The  lonely  solitude, 
The  cold,  moist  rock,  the  naked  ground, 

Whereon  no  courtier  stood? 

Can  these  the  marks  of  Kingship  be, 

Of  Royalty  Divine, 
And  do  the  Angels  vie  to  see 

A  sight  so  poor  as  thine 

Own  Master,  in  terrestrial  guise, 

Weeping  so  helplessly, 
Rousing  the  morn  with  infant  cries 

Sounding  so  tenderly  ? 

Yea!  Spake  the  all-knowing  Angel 

Behold  the  signs  of  love 
That  called  thy  God  from  Heaven 

In  celestial  bliss  above, 

To  a  forlorn  race  of  sinners, 

Steeped  in  idolatry 
That  by  His  life  and  labors, 

He  might  their  ransom  be! 

M.  V.  C. 
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MARION    MAY,    A.B.    '23. 

ANY  ATTEMPTS  have  been  made  by  various  authors  to  make 
the  North,  and  South,  and  East  to  understand  the  West.  The 
one  who  has  accomplished  more  than  all  the  other  novelists  to- 
gether, is  Stewart  Edward  White.  His  success  is  due  in  par- 
ticular to  the  fact  that  he  never  strayed  from  the  trend  of  truth. 
He  painted  his  stories  as  he  saw  them  from  nature. 
Brought  up  in  Michigan,  which  was  at  that  time  the  greatest  of  lum- 
ber states,  Mr.  White  lived  for  some  ten  years  in  a  small  mill  town,  from 
which  his  family  moved  to  Grand  Rapids,  a  city  of  some  forty  thousand. 
Though  Mr.  White  did  not  attend  school  till  he  was  sixteen,  he  was  by  no 
means  backward  for  his  age.  He  graduated  from  high  school  when  he  was 
eighteen,  and  was  the  president  of  his  class.  While  he  was  at  school,  he 
was  well  versed  in  all  forms  of  athletics.  He  still  holds  the  five-mile  running 
record  of  the  school.  A  few  years  later  he  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

The  most  fruitful  years  of  his  life  were  the  years  between  eight  and 
sixteen.  He  spent  this  time  roaming  in  the  woods.  He  stored  up  vast 
ideas,  which  in  later  years  he  put  in  script  to  be  read  by  millions. 

Many,  I  know,  have  read  Mr.  White's  book,  "The  Adventure  of  Bobby 
Orde."  This  is  a  true  version  of  his  own  life.  You  remember  the  Flobert 
rifle,  and  the  happy  days  he  spent  hunting  with  it;  and,  of  course,  you 
remember  Ad  Pierson,  the  old  trapper,  one  of  Bobby's  best  friends. 

Mr.  White  set  out  for  the  Black  Hills  in  the  height  of  the  gold  rush. 
But  he  came  back  financially  broke,  but  mentally  bettered.  He  had  gained 
much  experience  in  gold  mining,  and  had  acquired  many  new  ideas,  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  write  "The  Claim  Jumpers"  and  the  "Westerners." 
In  all  of  Mr.  White's  books  there  is  a  lack  of  improbability,  and  that  is 
the  secret  of  his  great  success.  He  invariably  stuck  to  the  truth.  He  did 
not  attempt  to  paint  a  scene  better  than  Nature  herself.  The  following 
is  a  true  quotation  from  Mr.  White :  "I've  simply  tried  to  present  the  West 
as  it  is,  not  in  accordance  with  the  artificial  demands  of  dramatic  plot, 
or  love  interest,  or  artistic  balance  or  anything  that  would  interfere  with 
a  true  picture."  This  quotation  shows  us  how  he  felt  in  writing  a  story  of 
the  West,  or  for  that  matter  any  story.  His  rule  invariably  was  that  "Real- 
ity was  more  exciting  and  interesting  than  fiction."  "The  Rules  of  the 
Game"  and  "The  Riverman"  are  two  of  Mr.  White's  best  works.  These 
two  books  are  full  of  life  and  reality,  and  Mr.  White  shows  in  them  that 
life  is  full  of  adventure,  and  that  it  is  also  full  of  romance.  Indeed  in  all 
his  writings  Mr.  White  showed  a  certain  kind  of  genius  that  holds  people 
breathless,  makes  them  feel  as  if  they  had  undergone  the  same  adventures 
and  trials  as  the  hero  in  the  story  did. 

Several  interesting  incidents  show  that  this  genius  is  real  and  not 
imaginary.  One  of  these  incidents  happened  when  he  was  writing  "The 
Blazed  Trail."  He  was  writing  it  in  a  lumber  camp  and  the  only  time  he 
could  find  to  work  on  it  was  from  4  a.  m.  till  8  a.  m.,  and  then  he  would 
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go  out  for  a  hard  day's  labor  at  lumbering.  When  the  manuscript  was 
finished,  he  gave  it  to  Jack  Boyd,  the  foreman,  to  read.  Boyd  began  to 
read  it  after  supper  one  night,  and  was  still  reading  it  when  White  went  to 
bed.  The  next  morning  he  awoke  at  four  and  Boyd  was  still  at  it.  As 
Boyd  had  never  before  showed  interest  in  any  literature,  Mr.  White  con- 
sidered this  to  be  a  triumph. 

Mr.  White  says  that  he  considers  his  book,  the  "Silent  Placer"  as  the 
best  example  he  ever  wrote  of  "literatry  atmosphere,"  and  thereby  lies 
an  amusing  incident.  His  aunt  began  to  read  "The  Silent  Places"  one  sum- 
mer afternoon.  After  reading  an  hour  or  so,  she  got  up  and  walked  around 
the  room,  picked  up  her  shawl,  and  drew  it  across  her  shoulders,  all  the 
time  absorbed  in  her  book.  "This,"  says  Mr.  White,  "is  what  is  known  as 
getting  an  atmosphere,  and  a  cold  one  too."  If  one  would  wish  to  read  an 
instructive  book,  read  Mr.  White's  book,  "The  Forest."  He  regards  this 
as  the  most  instructive  of  all  his  books.  It  is  a  story  of  a  canoe  trip,  and 
camps  at  night,  a  book  that  would  make  you  tingle  all  over  and  wish  for 
a  camp  fire.  This  book  is  also  his  best  illustrated  one.  His  friend,  Mr. 
Gogarty,  who  illustrated  his  books,  was  with  him  when  he  wrote  his  book, 
and  the  illustrations  are  more  realistic,  as  they  are  taken  from  Nature. 
Mr.  White,  in  writing  "The  Forest,"  lived  the  story,  and  his  exploits 
throughout  the  day,  were  written  at  night  beside  the  camp  fire. 

"The  Mountains"  was  Mr.  White's  next  victory,  and  it  also  brightens 
his  literary  halo.  It  is  a  story  of  the  mountains,  and  many  thrilling  and 
exciting  adventures  are  throughout  the  book. 

In  quick  succession,  the  two  books,  the  "Arizona  Knights"  and  "The 
Sign  at  Six"  followed  each  other.  Though  I  am  not  a  humorist  or  an  able 
critic,  I  have  my  own  opinions,  and  I  believe  that  the  "Arizona  Knights" 
can  rank  with  the  best  of  Mr.  White's  books.  It  is  the  best  of  Mr.  White's 
books.  It  is  full  of  humor,  not  the  sly  and  insidious  humor  of  some  writers, 
but  frank  and  open  humor  of  the  real  West-  Handy  Solomon,  who  is 
the  hero  of  the  story,  is  a  rough  Westerner,  full  of  fun  and  humor,  and 
his  tales  are  never  tiresome  and  would  interest  any  reader. 

Mr.  White  had  read  many  books  on  Africa,  before  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  going  there,  but  when  he  arrived  in  Africa,  he  said  it  was  all 
different  from  what  he  expected.  He  wrote  two  books  on  Africa,  "In  the 
Land  of  Footprints"  and  "African  Camp  Fires."  While  these  two  books  are 
written  far  from  the  Golden  West,  they  can  easily  come  up  with  his  best. 
Mainly  because  as  many  writers  do,  he  did  not  try  to  picture  Africa  as  a 
blood-thirsty  place,  nor  did  he  try  to  write  big  game  tales,  but  he  wrote 
faithful  and  truthful  accounts  of  a  very  wonderful  country. 

If  one  would  read  many  of  Mr.  White's  books,  he  could  see  the  guiding 
principle,  which  he  always  kept  before  his  mind.  It  is  the  purpose  of  pic- 
turing to  thousands  that  which  is  not  known  to  them,  of  the  lives,  the 
habits,  and  the  minds  of  people  who  live  in  the  open.  He  says  if  it  is 
in  his  power,  he  will  make  the  North,  and  South,  and  East  understand  the 
West.  And  indeed  he  has  done  much  towards  this  end,  by  his  literary 
prowess  in  writing.  Mr.  White  has  built  a  high  place  for  himself  in  the 
literary  world,  and  his  greatest  success  is  due,  he  says,  to  the  fact  he 
never  wandered  from  the  path  of  truth. 
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SPRINGHILLIENSIA. 

Another  year  has  dawned  upon  us.  While  wishing  our  Alumni,  stu- 
dents and  friends  all  the  joys  of  the  season,  we  cannot  close  this  issue 
without  expressing  the  hope  that  1921  may  be  even  more  of  a  banner 
year  for  Spring  Hill  College  than  its  predecessor  has  been.  In  the  January 
issue  of  our  Alumni  Bulletin  mention  has  been  made  of  the  successes  of 
the  past  year.  The  loyal  and  kindly  spirit  of  our  Alumni,  friends  and 
benefactors,  the  largest  number  of  students  that  ever  entered  our  halls, 
the  achievements  of  our  athletic  teams  have  been  held  accountable  for  any 
progress  we  have  made.  As  a  result  we  stated  that  some  of  our  Alumni 
had  written  proposing  that  a  day  be  set  apart  towards  Commencement  for 
our  Alumni  reunion.  That  this  project  may  meet  with  the  success  it 
deserves  is  our  earnest  wish.  At  school  here  it  is  our  hope  that  the  same 
good  spirit  which  was  the  inspiration  of  1920  may  continue  and  develop 
to  perfection.  On  Football  Night  the  advantages  of  such  a  college  spirit 
were  not  only  emphasized  but  displayed.  Hardly  if  ever  in  the  history  of 
Spring  Hill  was  such  a  devotion  exhibited,  not  only  by  the  members  of  the 
team  and  student  body  but  by  the  visitors  as  well.  If  the  truth  of  Gilman 
Dobie's  dictum  when  he  assumed  the  direction  of  the  Cornell  team  be  real- 
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ized,  then  greater  things  await  the  Purple  and  White  on  the  gridiron. 
Four  years  he  is  said  to  have  asked  for  the  development  of  a  football  team. 
Such  was  the  limit  placed  by  perhaps  the  greatest  mentor  in  football  today. 
In  one  year  Coach  Ducote  has  worked  wonders  with  tout  a  few  letter  men 
to  start  with.  What  possibilitits  await  him  if  given  more  of  his  old  ma- 
terial to  work  upon.    In  the  men  themselves  lies  the  opportunity. 

At  present  basket  ball  holds  the  attention.  A  new  court  is  being 
constructed  in  the  old  mess  hall  and  a  heavy  schedule  has  been  arranged. 
The  prospects  seem  exceptionally  bright  and  that  they  may  be  materialized 
in  the  coming  new  year  is  the  wish  of  the  Springhillian  staff. 

Howard  Raymond  Mahorner,  A.B.  '21. 


DIARY 


A.  J.  CROCI,   A.B.   '23 


Nov.     1.  Feast  of  All  Saints.  Solemn  High  Mass.  Full  holiday. 

Nov.    2.  Exhibition  by  Senior  Class- 

Nov.     6.  College  Eleven  vs.  Mjjlsaps  at  Monroe  Park. 

Nov.  11.  High  School  Eleven  vs.  U-  M.  S.  at  Maxon  Field. 

Nov.  20.  High  School  vs.  Barton  at  Maxon  Field. 

Nov.  21.  Varsity  vs.  Jefferson  at  New  Orleans. 

Nov.  24.  Big  rally  held  on  Senior  Campus. 

Nov.  25.  College  Varsity  vs.  Miss.  College  at  Monroe  Park. 

Nov.  26.  Full  holiday. 

Nov.  27.  High  School  Eleven  vs.  Jackson  H.  S.  at  Maxon  Field. 

Nov.  30.  Exhibition  by  Junior  Philosophy  Class. 

Dec.     1.  First  Wednesday  Order. 

Mobile  boys  go  home. 

Dec.     4.  Exhibition  in  typewriting  given  by  world's  champion  typist. 

Dec.     8.  Feast  of  Immaculate  Conception.  Solemn  High  Mass.  Full  holiday. 

Dec.  10.  Basket  ball  practice  commences  in  Senior  Division. 

Dec.  11.  Basket  ball  practice  commences  in  Junior  Division. 

Dec.  16.  Senior  Football  Banquet. 

Dec.  18.  Football  Night. 

Dec.  19.  Exhibition.    Students  depart  for  the  holidays- 
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Chronicle 

A.  J.  CROCI,  A.  B.  '23. 

Among  our  visitors  to  Spring  Hill  last  month  was  Rev. 
VISIT  OF  E.  Gaffney,  S.  J.,  who  has  recently  celebrated  the 

REV.  E.  GAFFNEY  golden  jubilee  of  his  entrance  into  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
Fr.  Gaffney  taught  here  in  1901,  but  is  at  present 
stationed  at  Galveston.  On  the  day  after  Thanksgiving  a  holiday  was 
given  in  honor  of  the  Reverend  Jubilarian  and  of  the  victory  of  the  pre- 
ceding day.  Fr.  Gaffney  was  introduced  by  Rev.  Fr.  President  and  gave 
a  short  talk  to  the  assembled  student  body. 

To  keep  the  vigil  of  our  clash  with  Mississippi  College, 

FOOTBALL         a  rally  was  held  in  the  Senior  Division.    The  students 

RALLY  assembled  in  the  exhibition  hall  and  listened  to  the 

spirited  exhortations  of  Rev.  Fr.  President,  Mr.  Yeend 

Potter,  Mr.  Sidney  Simon,  Mr.  P.  Norville,  and  last  but  not  least  of  our 

coach,  "Moon"  Ducote.  The  cheering  was  loud  and  strong,  and  the  student 

body  showed  that  they  would  do  their  share,  by  putting  all  they  had  in 

the  cheers  and  songs.    After  the  speeches  the  students  assembled  around 

a  huge  bonfire  which  had  been  erected  in  the  Senior  Division,  and  had 

a  snake  dance. 

The  good  work  of  both  the  Senior  and  Junior  Sodalities 
SODALITIES        has  been  steadily  going  on.     Many  new  postulants 
have  been  admitted  and  a  solemn  reception  is  being 
Planned  to  take  place  in  May. 

On  November  30  an  interesting  exhibition  was  ren- 
EXHIBITION       dered  by  the  Junior  Philosophy  Class.    For  a  class  that 
has  been  studying  philosophy,  for  only  a  few  months, 
they  displayed  unusual  familiarity  with  the  intricacies  of  that  science. 
The  annual  football  banquet  of  the  Varsity  team  was 
FOOTBALL         held  on  the  evening  of  December  16.    Harold  Winling, 
BANQUET         star  half-back,  was  elected  captain  for  the  coming  sea- 
son.   "Moon"  Ducote,  and  former  Captain  Walet  gave 
short  talks.    Dr.  Rush,  our  old  pep  instiller,  wound  up  the  banquet  with 
one  of  his  usual  full  of  life  speeches. 

feast  OF         ^n  December  8  Solemn  High  Mass  was  celebrated  in 
TMiwArTTT  att?      tne  College  Chapel-     Rev.  Fr.  Grace  was  celebrant, 

CONCEPTION       Fr>  Di  Pietro  was  deacon>  and  Mr-  A-  Westland,  S.  J., 
sub-deacon.  The  choir,  with  its  splendid  singing,  added 
much  solemnity  to  the  occasion. 

The  gridiron  classics  of  the  wearers  of  the  Purple  and 

FOOTBALL         White  were  vividly  recalled  Saturday  night,  Dec.  18,  by 

NIGHT  those  out  at  Spring  Hill  College,  when  the  members  of 

the  Hillian  eleven  were  awarded  their  "letters"  for  their 

achievements  during  the  past  season. 

The  athletic  hall  where  the  exercises  were  held  was  filled  to  its  ca- 
pacity with  members  of  the  faculty,  student  body  and  friends  from  Mobile, 
who  made  the  night  one  great  "football"  event  by  their  tremendous  ap- 
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plause  and  enthusiastic  interest  displayed  in  every  number  presented  and 
every  compliment  paid  the  athletes. 

The  following  program  was  carried  out :  Overture,  Spring  Hill  College 
Jazz  band ;  Introduction,  B.  Cosio,  cheer  leader ;  Address,  Rev.  J.  C.  Kearns, 
president  of  the  College;  "111  Trombatore,"  T.  P.  Diaz;  Reminiscences,  F. 
Harty;  Address,  Coach  Ducote;  "So  Long,  Oo  Long,"  Quartette;  "Three 
in  One,"  T.  P.  Diaz,  C-  O'Shee  and  J.  P.  Cooney ;  Welcome  to  new  captain, 
E.  Walet ;  Acceptance,  H.  Winling ;  Award  of  "letters" ;  Address,  Dr.  John 

0.  Rush;  Finale,  "Spring  Hill  Ram,"  Spring  Hill  Jazz  Band. 

The  players  receiving  their  "letters"  were  Joe  Tuminello,  Joe  Roe,  Jim 
Babington,  Frank  Bogue,  Pat  Moulton,  Ed  Holiday,  Joe  Keoughan,  Joe 
Flautt,  Matt  Mahorner,  George  Sullivan,  Eugene  Walet,  Harold  Winling, 
Ed  Murray,  Carlos  Davis,  Clarence  O'Shee,  Charlie  Willard,  Atlee  Steckler, 
Henry  LeSassier,  Gordon  Smith,  Louis  Mulherin,  Will  O'Shee. 

During  the  address  of  Rev.  J.  C.  Kearns,  president  of  the  college, 
"Moon"  Ducote,  coach,  and  Dr.  John  0.  Rush  were  presented  with  checks 
for  the  great  assistance  rendered  the  squad  during  1920. 

The  tentative  schedule  for  1921  was  announced  as  follows:  October 

1,  Alabama;  October  8,  Auburn;  October  15,  Jefferson  College;  October 
22,  L.  S.  U. ;  October  29,  Marion;  November  5,  Howard;  November  11, 
Oglethorpe;  November  24,  University  of  Mississippi.  Other  games  for 
the  Hillians  will  be  announced  later  by  the  athletic  director. 

The  death  of  Rev.  Philip  Murphy,  S.  J.,  at  Hotel  Dieu 
CONDOLENCES      on  Dec.  28  after  a  few  days'  sickness,  came  as  a  shock 

to  all  at  Spring  Hill.  Fr.  Murphy  had  but  recently 
made  a  retreat  here  and  left  us  in  apparently  good  health.  He  was  well 
known  at  Spring  Hill,  having  spent — if  we  except  four  years  for  studies — 
all  the  years  from  1888-1899,  fulfilling  the  duties  of  Prefect  Teacher,  and 
later  Secretary.  While  necessarily  deferring  to  a  later  issue  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  his  very  useful  life  in  God's  service,  we  offer  his  brother, 
Fr.  D.  Murphy,  S.  J.,  and  relatives  our  sincerest  sympathy  in  their  great 
bereavement. 
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High  School  Locals 

H.  DEMPSEY— P.  MULHERIN 

The  year  1920  was  a  very  peculiar  one — Christmas  came  in  Septem- 
ber, followed  by  three  Hollidays. 

*  *    *    * 

"WANTED !" 
An  able  chiropodist;  one  who  can  go  a  little  further  up  to  inspect 
the  legs  of  barrel-shaped  Neil  and  toothpick  Abe. 

*  *    #    # 

"ACCURACY!" 
The  day  was  dark, 
The  night  was  blue, 
When  down  the  steps  "Jessie"  flew, 
And  from  his  pocket  a  key  he  drew, 
And  entered  the  store  to  eat  and  chew. 

*  *    *    * 

The  "missed  placed  eyebrow"  of  our  friend,  Mr.  Joseph  Cabrera,  A.  P. 
0.,  has  caused  quite  a  sensation  about  the  yard. 

H.  St-  Paul  says:    It's  just  like  a  football  game,  "eleven  on  each  side." 

Other  very  serious  imporcations  have  been  muttered  against  it,  and 
some  amazing  questions  have  been  asked  about  it.  These  are  some  of  them : 

Said  T.  K.  to  C.  H.  (as  they  lay  awake  one  night) :  "I  think  the  dogs 
are  out  at  the  screen  door.  Hear  them  scratching  ?" 

Said  C.  H.  to  T.  K. :  "Shut  up,  and  go  to  sleep.  That's  Cabrera  shaving." 

Villien :  "Say,  'Dit',  why  is  Cabrera  always  biting  his  upper  lip  in  the 
morning  ?" 

Chin :  "You  poor  fish !  He's  cleaning  his  teeth." 

*  *    *    * 

It  is  with  the  greatest  anguish  at  heart  that  we  picture  our  dear 
friend,  Firmin  Levert,  humoring  an  exceedingly  lofty,  frontal  projection, 
after  three  months  in  the  store- 

*  *    *    * 

"WISDOM!" 

If  an  elephant  weighs  5,000  pounds  and  Limburger  cheese  was  selling 
at  12!/^c  a  pound,  how  much  would  cheesecloth  be  worth  if  an  ostrich  was 
laying  an  egg  on  the  installment  plan  ? 

Ask  Vega ;  he  always  knows. 

*  #    *    * 

"IMPOSSIBILITIES." 
To  keep  Yost  from  the  infirmary. 
To  keep  Becnel  in  the  yard. 
To  keep  Cazentre  quiet. 
To  keep  Zieman  and  Neely  apart. 
To  keep  Otto  from  the  pool  room. 
To  keep  Vega  from  his  room. 
To  keep  O'Connor  from  scr-a-t-screaming. 
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A  GREAT  POET  ONCE  SAID: 
"Men  are  chosen  for  different  walks  in  life."    I  think  his  words  are 
verified  in  Dan  Hardie,  Alphonse  Bonvillain  and  Roughneck  O'Donnell. 

*  #    #    # 

One  dark  night  in  November  two  early-bedders  were  awakened  by 
an  awful  pounding.  Said  the  first  to  the  second:  "J.  P-,  what  an  awful 
noise.  That  must  be  that  radiator  knocking  again."  Said  the  second  to 
the  first:  "Naw,  Fred!  You  ignoramus,  that's  O'Donnell  coming  up  the 
stairs.  *!i    *    *    *    * 

AN  ACTUAL  HAPPENING. 
New  Comer  (on  train  coming  over  in  September) :  "Say !  Cazentre,  I 
bet  we  are  going  to  feel  awful  in  those  uniforms !" 

Cazentre:  "A-ah!  You  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about.  Why, 
I  had  a  uniform  on  for  two  solid  years  without  taking  it  off."  He  was  a 
Boy  Scout.  *    *    *    * 

THE  CABBAGE  PATCH  JELLY  BEAN. 
Perry  is  a  laddie  fair, 

With  figure  tall  and  lank. 
He  chews  Brown's  mule  by  the  square, 
And  spits  juice  by  the  tank. 

He  came  into  the  yard  one  day 

Looking  an  awful  fright. 
It  was  all  we  could  do  to  make  him  say: 

"From  the  effects  of  a  corn-cobbed  pipe." 

*  *    *    * 

In  previous  days  "Ocular  vapor"  seemed  to  be  very  scarce  around  S. 
H.  C,  but,  however,  our  friend  "Dada  George"  seems  to  supply  us  with 
quite  a  quantity  of  it. 

*  *    *    * 

AN  EARNEST  APPEAL. 
Dear  Santa : 

Wee  are  righting  too  you  too  tell  you,  not  that  wee  want  our  stock- 
ings filled,  but  that  weed  like  to  grow. 

From  us  four, 

B.  M.        B.  O'C. 
R.  S.         J.  Q. 

*  *    *    # 

JUST  RECEIVED. 
During  the  latter  part  of  October  a  wild  and  wooly  affair  from  Texas, 
six  hours  late.    He  arrived  in  illustrious  Mobile  on  a  dreary  night  and  slept 
in  a  room  without  a  window.    This  accounts  for  his  tardiness. 

*  *    *    * 

SQUIRREL  FOOD. 
Weeping  Willie:    "Say,  Brickel,  did  you  see  that  squirrel  on  Grace's 
head?" 

Brickel:  "Sure  thing,  boy!  Always  did  believe  he  liked  nuts." 

*  *    *    * 

Ryan :    Hey,  Wee-we,  yer  still  got  that  job  ? 
Wee-we :  I  sure  ain't  got  nutting  previous." 
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GRACIOUS  GODBOLD. 
"Pardon  me,  sir,  if  I  am  too  bold, 
But  will  you  give  me  'shorts'  on  your  ready-rolled." 

*  *    *    * 

DAILY  MIXUMS  AROUND  S.  H.  C. 
"Say,  guy!  Has  the  bell  blew?" 
"Hey,  you!  Did  the  whistle  ring  yet?" 

*  *    *    * 

I  held  her  hand  till  almost  nine. 

She  was  my  fairy  and  queen  benign. 

I  would  have  asked  her  to  marry  me 

And  be  mine, 

But,  alas  and  alack,  her  father  called  time. 

*  *    *    * 

"Yes,  tis  sad  but  true,"  said  the  handsome  boy  with  auburn  hair. 
"We  all  flap  sooner  or  later. 

*  *    *    * 

THINGS  THAT  NEVER  OCCUR. 
Consti  miss  a  pool  shot. 
Aby  not  to  crab. 
Otto  not  to  eat. 

Bohler  not  to  get  a  perfumed  letter. 
Cazentre  not  to  shoot  bull. 
Pool  room  to  take  in  money. 
And  the  three  musketeers  not  together. 

*  *    *    * 

Star  jellies  of  the  little  yard — Zieman,  Neely,  Vega  and  Ziegler. 

*  *    *    * 

SIMPLE  EQUATIONS. 
8  legs=Aby. 
Loud  mouth=Villivaso. 
Vampire="Red." 
Good  looking  ?=McMullan. 
Dead  shot=Levert. 
A.  P.  0.=Schmidt. 
I.  0.  U.=Courtney. 
P.  D.  Q.=Cabrera. 
H.  C.  L.=Loupe. 
G.  O.  P.=N.  0.  Bunch. 

*  *    #    # 

WENT   CLEAR   THROUGH. 

"Here  is  something  queer,"  said  the  dentist.  "You  say  this  tooth  has 
never  been  worked  on  before,  but  I  find  small  flakes  of  gold  on  my  instru- 
ment." 

"I  think  you  have  struck  my  back  colar  button,"  replied  Yoste. 

*  *    *    * 

HOT  AIR. 
"Have  you  hot  air  in  your  dormitory?"  asked  Ryan. 
Lemoine — "Have  we?    You  just  ought  to  hear  Cazentre  telling  what 
he  is  going  to  do  this  Xmas. 
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PROVING  HIS  CASE. 

She  looked  at  him  doubtfully  after  the  proposal.  "The  man  I  marry," 
she  said,  "must  be  both  brave  and  brainy." 

"Well,"  he  declared,  "I  think  I  can  lay  just  claim  to  both." 

"I  admit  you  are  brave,"  she  responded,  "for  you  saved  my  life  when 
our  boat  upset  the  other  day,  but  that  wasn't  brainy,  was  it?" 

"It  certainly  was,"  he  retorted.  "I  upset  the  boat  on  purpose." 

*  *    *    * 

CAN  YOU  IMAGINE 
McMullan  playing  football  ? 
Dimitry  with  his  hair  parted  in  the  middle  ? 
Benson  not  smiling?. 
Dick  Supple  weighing  150  pounds? 
Hicks  not  talking  about  Ga.  Tech? 

N.  O.  as  its  representatives  would  have  you  believe  it? 
Butler  corresponding  with  a  young  lady  ? 
Cazentre  if  he  was  dumb  ? 

*  *    *    * 

TOO  LONG. 

Pat  Berthier  once  secured  a  job.  He  liked  it,  but  was  surprised  when 
the  boss  called  him  in  his  office  one  day.  Pat  asked  him  why?  And  the 
boss  replied,  "We  don't  want  you  any  longer." 

*  *    *    * 

BRAVADO. 
Wynn  related  a  story  to  some  of  his  friends.  It  went  something  like 
this:     "I  never  once  lost  my  nerve,  although  there  was  a  bare  ten  feet 
between  me  and  the  roaring  lion."    He  was  in  a  cage. 

*  *    *    * 

BEWARE ! 

There  is  a  dog  that  runs  around  here  that  wears  a  collar  and  pants. 

*  *    *    * 

Mabel:     "Dorothy's  father  declares  that  the  day  she  marries  that 
high  school  football  player  she  will  lose  a  million  dollars." 
George:  "And  only  get  a  quarter-back." 

*  *    *    * 

Do  you  love  me  ?  said  the  paper  bag  to  the  sugar. 
I'm  just  wrapped  up  in  you,  replied  the  sugar. 
You  sweet  thing,  murmured  the  paper  bag. 

*  *    *    * 

Country  "Hicks"  are  going  to  "Supple  (y)"  themselves  with  "Ford" 
"Ottos"  to  chase  "Chipmonks"  and  "Bunny  Rabbits." 

*  *    *    * 
GENTLEMEN  ONLY. 

(On  the  way  to  town).  "Will  the  gentleman  move  up  forward  a 
little?"  called  out  the  polite  conductor. 

"I  won't,"  grunted  Doughty,  who  hung  to  a  strap  near  the  door. 
"Oh,  I  didn't  ask  you,"  said  the  conductor. 
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(In  Bienville  Cafe) .  Greynolds :  Is  there  any  soup  on  the  bill  of  fare  ? 
Waiter:    There  was,  sir,  but  I  wiped  it  off. 

*  *    *    * 

I  feel  it  in  my  bones,  said  the  gambler  as  he  shook  his  loaded  dice. 

*  *    *    * 

A  FEW  BOOKS  WHICH  SHOULD  BE  INTERESTING. 
Physical  development  by  C.  Harrigan. 
Scenes  near  Old  Spring  Hill  by  R.  Dimitry. 
How  to  reduce  by  A.  Steckler. 
My  love  affairs  by  W.  McMullan- 
Grastronomical  studies  by  C.  Otto. 

*  *    *    * 

Ingersol:  N-N-No,  I  can't  let  you  have  a  di-di-dime.  Wh-Wh-Why 
don't  you  get  Dru-Dru-Druhan  to  let  you  have  it. 
Dan:    But  he  doesn't  know  me  very  well. 
Ingersol:  That's  wh-wh-why  I  sug-sug-suggested  him. 

*  #•    #    $ 

MOST  DISCOURTEOUS. 
What  did  the  Junior  editor  of  the  Springhillian  say  when  you  took 
him  your  story  entitled  "The  Wishing  Rug"? 
Bowab :  He  told  me  to  beat  it. 

*  #    #    # 

Bonvillain,  who  was  once  stopped  in  town  by  an  old  man  who  was  beg- 
ging, replied:  "Don't  you  know,  my  man,  that  fortune  knocks  once  at  every 
man's  doors?" 

"Yes"'  said  the  old  man,  "he  knocked  once  at  my  door,  but  I  was  out, 
and  ever  since  then  he  has  sent  his  daughter." 

"His  daughter?"  replied  Bonvillian.    "What  do  you  mean?" 

"Why  Miss  Fortune." 

*  *    *    * 

HOW'S  BUSINESS? 
"Dead  slow,"  complained  the  undertaker. 
"Gone  to  the  dogs,"  growled  the  sausage  maker. 
"At  a  complete  standstill,"  said  the  stationery  dealer- 
"Just  sew,  sew,"  remarked  the  dressmaker. 
"Picking  up,"  observed  the  ragpicker. 
"Pretty  fair,"  admitted  the  exposition  promoter. 
"Booming !"  exclaimed  the  man  who  manufactures  ammunition. 

*  *    *    * 

First  mother  (reading  letter  from  son  at  college) :  "Henry's  letters 
always  send  me  to  the  dictionary." 

Second  mother  (resignedly) :  "That's  nothing ;  Jack's  always  sends 
me  to  the  bank." 

*  *    *    * 

IN  BOTH  SENSES. 
Jill :  "Did  you  ever  notice  that  successful  men  are  generally  bald  ?" 
Dill,  "Certainly.  They  come  out  on  top." 

*  *    *    * 

Wanted :  An  editor  for  the  High  School  Locals. 
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College  Locals 

C.  J.  O'SHEE,  A.B.  '23. 

The  Night  is  dark  as  smoke, 

An  odor  fills  the  air, 
Afraid  that  I  may  choke, 

With  ghastly  eyes  I  stare. 

When,  lo,  I  lose  my  balance, 

All  the  dreams  I  ever  wove 
Couldn't  beat  the  nonchalance 

While  Louis  puffs  his  stove. 

*  #    *    # 

Gooney:  "S'matter,  Snookums?" 
Snooks  (dejected) :  "Aw,  she's  turned  me  down." 
Fete:    "You  may  not  be  much  of  a  lover,  but,  Snooks,  you  can't  tell 
a  book  by  its  cover."  #    *.    #    * 

In  a  certain  room  in  Quinlan  Hall 

Lives  a  tall  lanky  lad. 
He  speaks  with  a  lazy  nasal  drawl ; 

Measles  he's  never  had. 

When  he  goes  to  the  town  he's  always  broke, 

And  to  Isaac's  wends  his  way. 
He  pawns  his  specs,  and  'tis  the  greatest  joke, 

Can't  see  the  light  of  day. 

*  *    *    * 

FRESHMANIA." 
Prof:  "Berry,  what  is  Crete  noted  for?" 
Berry  (just  waking  up) :    "Concrete,  sir." 

*  *    *    * 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  a  lad 

Around  the  Senior  campus, 
Have  such  traits,  both  good  and  bad, 

That  really  do  "enswamp"  us? 
I  wonder. 

Why  does  Rodrigue  haw,  and  Logan  sleep 

And  Zabalza  always  quiver, 
And  Pat  Berthier  gets  sick  and  weep 

And  complain  about  his  liver? 
I  wonder. 

Why  does  Kelly  paint,  Mulherin  scowl, 

Castagnos  get  pink  letters, 
May  chew  tobacco  foul, 

And  want  to  fight  his  betters  ? 
I  wonder. 
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Why  Willard  "caws"  at  Reggie's  poise 

And  Cooney  look  so  sage; 
Why  Mike  Burke  roars  and  makes  more  noise 

Than  any  lad  half  his  age? 
I  wonder. 

0  don't  ask  me,  for  all  I  do 

Is  just  sit  and  sigh, 
And  rock  my  brains  and  wonder  too, 

And  ask  the  Reason  Why  ? 

*    *    *    * 
Dear  Santy :  — 

0  dear  me,  so  Christmas  is  nearly  here !  In  my  exciting  life  at  Spring 
Hill  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  Now,  Santy,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to 
bring  only  a  few  presents,  as  I  have  the  H.  C.  of  L.  in  mind  and  I  don't  want 
to  take  advantage  of  your  good  nature.  So  first  of  all  I  want  you  to  bring 
rattles  to  half  the  population  of  Quinlan  Hall  and  Cooney.  Don't  forget 
this,  Santy,  as  it's  very  important.    Don't  forget  Room  No-  1. 

0,  Santy,  don't  forget  to  bring  a  toothbrush  for  Kelly,  and  a  bottle 
of  milk  for  "Irish"  Byrne,  and  a  pair  of  pants  for  Tommy  Toups,  and  a  pair 
of  ballet  slippers  for  our  traffic  cop,  "Chesty".  Don't  forget  a  wedding 
ring  for  Mike  Burke  and  Bostich.  As  for  the  "mighty  three,"  Gene,  Leon- 
ard and  Harold,  bring  them  soothing  syrups ;  that  they  may  sleep. 

Now,  Santy,  please  bring  "Louis  Fewwords"  a  dime  bank,  so 
he  won't  wear  out  the  coins  in  his  pockets.  Don't  mention  this,  Santy,  as 
I  wish  you  to  surprise  him. 

Well,  nighty  night,  old  dear,  and  be  kind  to  us  all. 
Yours  to  the  soot, 

Jake. 

P.  S. — Please  bring  Joe  Roe,  Gordon  Smith,  J.  K.  Mahorner,  Croci, 
Kelly,  et  al.,  speed  permits. 

*  *    *    * 

"Fatty"  Steckler,  to  fair  one,  on  train :  "How  do  you  do  ?  It's  a  beau- 
tiful day,  eh,  what?" 

Fair  one:  "You  amorphous  piece  of  protein,  how  dare  you  get  im- 
pertinent with  me?" 

"Fatty" :  "Pardon  me,  but  I  didn't  know  you  were  a  school  teacher." 

*  *    *    # 

Bostich,  sadly:  "Do  you  reckon  anything  has  happened  to  poor  Mike? 
He  ain't  on  the  train  and  you  know  he  can't  take  care  of  himself  without 
me." 

J.  Provosty :  "Aw  dry  up.  Julio,  you'll  see  your  Romiet  for  exactly  165 
more  days. 

*  *    *    * 

IT'S  TRUE,  FELLOWS. 
Yes  indeed  he  was  a  beautiful  child  and  his  golden  ringlets  were  the 
envy  of  many  a  flapper.    His  name  was  Allen  Billeaud,  but  his  beauty 
earned  for  him  the  sweet  nomen  of  Archie.    When  he  grew  up  his  greatest 
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delight  was  to  tell  every  one  he  knew  of  his  childhood  ringlets.  One  night 
he  was  telling  the  story  to  his  best  friend :  "Yes,  my  ringletes  were  so  beau- 
tiful that  they  used  to  call  me  Archie."  She  took  one  despairing  glance 
at  his  head  and  sadly  exclaimed :  "But  I  guess  it's  Archibald'  now." 

*  *    *    * 
COMPARISONS. 

Lewis  Few  Words :  "Young  man,  kindly  pardon  my  intrusion  on  your 
nicotainted  reverie,  but  are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  hazy  smoke 
you  are  now  inhaling  will  permeate  into  the  nethermost  recesses  of  your 
pulmonary  organs  and  will  in  the  due  course  of  Father  Time's  flight  at 
length  impair  them — er — would  you  mind  presenting  me  with  a  pipe  full 
of  tobacco? 

The  rest  of  us:  "Hello,  Dubs,  gimme  a  tack." 

*  *    *    * 

Fox:  "You  poor  fish,  they  haven't  got  anything  but  swamps  where 
you  came  from." 

Bostich:  "That  ain't  true,  'cause  we  got  bull  frogs  eight  years  old 
down  home  and  not  a  doggone  one  can  swim." 

*  *    *    * 

Poetic  O'Dowd :    "What  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June" — 
Joe  Flautt :    "Yes,  it's  a  long  ways  off,  brother." 
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College  Football 

NOV.  6— SPRING  HILL  62;  MILLSAPS  0. 

Spring  Hill  won  a  complete  walkaway  victory  over  the  Mississippi  team  by  the 
large  score  of  62-0.  Millsaps  was  entirely  outplayed  and  outclassed  by  the  local  squad, 
and  at  no  lime  was  the  Purple  and  White  goal  in  danger. 

In  the  first  quarter  the  Millsaps  team  was  played  off  their  feet,  Spring  Hill  scor- 
ing three  times  and  Moulton  kicking  each  of  the  three  goals.  The  first  score  came  on 
the  play  after  the  kick  off,  Winling  going  around  end.  The  other  two  followed  in  quick 
succession  and  then  Millsaps  held.  In  the  second  quarter,  Davis  made  the  only  tally 
and  Moulton  kicked  goal. 

The  second  half  started  with  Moulton  kicking  off.  Millsaps  was  held  for  down 
on  the  15-yard  line  and  Keoughan  bucked  the  line  for  another  score.  Soon  after  Roe 
intercepted  a  pass  and  ran  40  yards  for  the  sixth  counter. 

Harris,  Reeves  and  Hebert  were  responsible  for  many  gains  for  Millsaps.  On  the 
line  Windham  and  Musselwhite  played  for  all  that  was  in  them  and  often  stopped  one 
of  the  ambitious  Spring  Hill  backs.  On  the  whole  the  Mississippi  team  showed  lots 
of  good  material,  but  not  much  experience. 

The  entire  Hill  team  played  as  one  man:  Walet,  Tumminello,  Flautt,  Steckler 
and  Bogue,  on  the  line,  showed  up  very  well.  Willard  and  Moulton  came  in  prominence 
very  often  on  the  defensive. 

The  main  feature  of  the  game  was  the  goal  kicking  of  Moulton.  Out  of  nine  at- 
tempts, eight  were  good,  missing  the  last  one. 

"Doc"  Rush  had  charge  of  the  men,  "Moon"  Ducote  being  in  Cleveland.  "Doc" 
handled  the  players  in  fine  style  and  gave  them  a  snappy  little  talk  during  the  half. 

The  line-up: 
Millsaps.  Positions  Spring  Hill 

Musselwhite    Left  End Willard 

Herlong Left  Tackle Steckler 


Scott 

Windham  

Peevy 

Honeycutt   .. 
McCormack  _ 

Hebert 

Harris  

Dause 

Reeves  


Left  Guard 
Center 


Score  by  quarters: 

Spring  Hill 
Millsaps  


Right   Guard 

Right  Tackle 

Right  End 

Quarter 

Left  Half  Back..- 

.......Right   Half   Back. 

Full  Back 


21 


Tuminello 

LeSassier 

_   Moulton 

Flautt 

Bogue 


__   Babington 

Winling 

Roe 

„„ Davis 


21  13—62 

0  0—0 


Officials:  Moriarty,  Mt.  St.  Mary's,  referee;  P.  Wilson,  Y.  M.  O.  A.,  umpire;  H.  A. 
Wilson,  Barton,  head  linesman;  Castagnos,  Spring  Hill,  timekeeper. 
Time  of  quarters,  12  minutes. 


NOV.  11— SPRING  HILL  43;  SOUTHWESTERN  7. 

Spring  Hill  has  now  the  collegiate  football  championship  of  Louisiana  tucked  under 
her  belt.  Southwestern,  claimants  of  that  honor,  went  down  in  defeat  before  the  terrific 
onslaughts  of  the  Hillians  at  Monroe  Park,  the  final  score  proclaiming  Ducote's  aggre- 
gation the  victor,  43-7. 

Spring  Hill  attacked  their  opponents  in  every  possible  way,  leaving  them  scoreless 
until  the  last  three  minutes  of  the  final  quarter.  It  was  after  the  Hillians  had  piled 
up  a  43  point  lead  on  the  Louisiana)  team.that  Southwestern  became  frantic  to  put  over 
a  tally.  With  only  three  minutes  left  to  play,  the  visitors  resorted  to  the  overhead  game, 
gaining  a  number  of  yards,  and  advancing  the  ball  to  the  Hill's  twenty-yard  line  un- 
corked a  pass,  Carrier©  to  Ruger,  for  Southwestern's  sole  touchdown  of  the  contest. 

At  the  opening  whistle,  both  teams  hurled  themselves  at  each  other,  neither  side 
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College  Football 

NOV.  6— SPRING  HILL  62;  MILLSAPS  0. 

Spring  Hill  won  a  complete  walkaway  victory  over  the  Mississippi  team  by  the 
large  score  of  62-0.  Millsaps  was  entirely  outplayed  and  outclassed  by  the  local  squad, 
and  at  no  time  was  the  Purple  and  White  goal  in  danger. 

In  the  first  quarter  the  Millsaps  team  was  played  off  their  feet.  Spring  Hill  scor- 
ing three  times  and  Moulton  kicking  each  of  the  three  goals.  The  first  score  came  on 
the  play  after  the  kick  off,  Winling  going  around  end.  The  other  two  followed  in  quick 
succession  and  then  Millsaps  held.  In  the  second  quarter,  Davis  made  the  only  tally 
and  Moulton  kicked  goal. 

The  second  half  started  with  Moulton  kicking  off.  Millsaps  was  held  for  down 
on  the  15-yard  line  and  Keoughan  bucked  the  line  for  another  score.  Soon  after  Roe 
intercepted  a  pass  and  ran  40  yards  for  the  sixth  counter. 

Harris,  Reeves  and  Hebert  were  responsible  for  many  gains  for  Millsaps.  On  the 
line  Windham  and  Musselwhite  played  for  all  that  was  in  them  and  often  stopped  one 
of  the  ambitious  Spring  Hill  backs.  On  the  whole  the  Mississippi  team  showed  lots 
of  good  material,  but  not  much  experience. 

The  entire  Hill  team  played  as  one  man:  Walet,  Tumminello,  Flautt,  Steckler 
and  Bogue,  on  the  line,  showed  up  very  well.  Willard,  and  Moulton  came  in  prominence 
very  often  on  the  defensive. 

The  main  feature  of  the  game  was  the  goal  kicking  of  Moulton.  Out  of  nine  at- 
tempts, eight  were  good,  missing  the  last  one. 

"Doc"  Rush  had  charge  of  the  men,  "Moon"  Ducote  being  in  Cleveland.  "Doc" 
handled  the  players  in  fine  style  and  gave  them  a  snappy  little  talk  during  the  half. 

The  line-up: 
Millsaps.  Positions  Spring  Hill 

Musselwhite    Left  End Willard 

Herlong Left  Tackle Steckler 

Scott  , Left  Guard  Tuminello 

Windham  _  Center . LeSassier 

Peevy Right   Guard  Moulton 

Honeycutt   „ Right  Tackle Flautt 

McCormack Right  End Bogue 

Hebert Quarter Babington 

Karris  Left  Half  Back : Winling 

Dause , Right   Half   Back. _.  Roe 

Reeves - -  Full  Back _ „  Davis 

Score  by  quarters: 

Spring  Hill  .........21  7  21  13—62 

Millsaps  0  0  0  0—0 

Officials:  Moriarty,  Mt.  St.  Mary's,  referee;  P.  Wilson,  Y.  M.  O.  A.,  umpire;  H.  A. 
Wilson,  Barton,  head  linesman;  Castagnos,  Spring  Hill,  timekeeper. 
Time  of  quarters,  12  minutes. 


NOV.  11— SPRING  HILL  43;  SOUTHWESTERN  7. 

Spring  Hill  has  now  the  collegiate  football  championship  of  Louisiana  tucked  under 
her  belt.  Southwestern,  claimants  of  that  honor,  went  down  in  defeat  before  the  terrific 
onslaughts  of  the  Hillians  at  Monroe  Park,  the  final  score  proclaiming  Ducote's  aggre- 
gation the  victor,  43-7. 

Spring  Hill  attacked  their  opponents  in  every  possible  way,  leaving  them  scoreless 
until  the  last  three  minutes  of  the  final  quarter.  It  was  after  the  Hillians  had  piled 
up  a  43  point  lead  on  the  Louisiana)  team.that  Southwestern  became  frantic  to  put  over 
a  tally.  With  only  three  minutes  left  to  play,  the  visitors  resorted  to  the  overhead  game, 
gaining  a  number  of  yards,  and  advancing  the  ball  to  the  Hill's  twenty-yard  line  un- 
corked a  pass,  Oarriere  to  Ruger,  for  Southwestern's  sole  touchdown  of  the  contest. 

At  the  opening  whistle,  both  teams  hurled  themselves  at  each  other,  neither  side 
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being  able  to  make  any  noticeable  gain,  and  a  lot  of  punting  resulted.  Moulton,  of  the 
Hill  eleven,  outpunted  Montalbano,  but  the  latter  was  at  a  disadvantage,  having  the 
wind  against  him. 

The  Purple  and  White  aggregation  came  into  possession  of  the  oval  on  their 
opponents'  thirty-five-yard  line  and  after  a  buck  by  Roe,  Winling  carried  the  ball  over 
the  chalk  line  for  the  Hillians'  first  score.  Moulton  was  unlucky  in  his  attempt  to  kick 
goal.  The  remainder  of  the  period  passed  with  the  Hillians  in  possession  of  the  oval. 

An  apparent  touchdown  for  Spring  Hill  which  brought  all  the  Hill's  rooters 
to  thedr,feet,  was  a  pass,  Winling  to  Davis,  but  Referee  Moriarity  ruled  that  Davis 
went  out  of  bounds,  so  the  tally  was  no  good.  The  ball  went  over  to  Soutjbiwestern, 
but  they  failed  to  do  anything  against  the  Hill  line,  so  Lemmon  punted  for  twenty 
yards  against  the  wind.  Spring  Hill  lost  the  ball  on  a  fumble.  Captain  Lemmon  of 
the  Louisiana  eleven  dropped  back  to  punt,  but  a  bad  pass  from  center  forced  him 
to  make  a  safety.    This  added  two  points  to  the  Hill  score. 

The  ball  was  given  to  the  visitors  on  their  twenty-yard  line,  and  again  they 
failed  to  gain.  Then  Spring  Hill  drove  the  oval  from  the  thirty-yard  line,  where  they 
received  it  by  a  punt  from  Lemmon  and  Winling  went  around  end  for  a  touchdown. 
Moulton  got  back  into  his  old  stride  and  kicked  goal.  After  this  he  never  missed  in 
the  four  trials. 

At  this  period  of  the  game  Captain  Lemmon  of  Southwestern  was  injured  in  an 
attempt  to  stop  Winling  in  his  triumphal  race  for  tally,  and  ,this  dampened  hopes  of  the 
visitors.    However,  he  resumed  play,  but  was  hampered  by  that  injury. 

The  Hillian  backs  gained  a  plenty  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  stanza,  and  their 
march,  which  would  probably  have  resulted  in  another  counter  was  arrested  when  they 
were  penalized  for  offsides.  Trials  by  both  Winling  and  Davis  failed  to  net  first  down  and 
the  ball  went  over  to  the  visitors.  But  when  the  Hillmen  got  their  hands  on  the  oval 
again  Winling  drove  Southwestern  back  for  gains  of  30  yards,  and  Davis  went  through 
for  six.    Winling  then  took  the  pigskin  and  bucked  it  over  the  goal  line  for  a  touchdown. 

Following  close  on  the  heels  of  this  tally  oame  another.  Davis  caught  Lemmon's 
punt  and  raced  through  the  entire  Southwestern  team  for  a  counter. 

The  Louisiana  aggregation  fought  violently  to  keep  their  opponents  from  gaining, 
but  with  little  success.  Winling  and  Davis  and  Roe  persistently  gained  through  holes 
in  Southwestern's  line.  For  a  little  variety  Winling  carried  the  ball  around  end  for  25 
yards  and  the  scorekeeper  chalked  another  touchdown  for  the  Hillians. 

This  was  all  the  points  that  Ducote's  team  made  in  the  third  chapter,  which  ended 
soon  after  this  counter. 

The  visitors  tried  frantically  to  make  at  least  one  score  against  the  Hillmen  and 
they  resorted  to  the  aerial  game.  Two  attempts  to  toss  the  ball  to  one  of  their  ter- 
minals failed  and  they  lost  the  ball  on  downs.  When  they  came  into  possession  of  the 
oval  by  a  fumble  they  tried  the  overhead  game  again.  Two  more  trials,  one  failing,  the 
last  gaining  a  goal,  was  the  fruit  of  their  effort.  Lemmon  kicked  goal  for  Southwestern. 
This  brought  the  game  to  a  close,  the  final  score  standing  43  to  7  in  favor  of  the  Hillians. 

Winling,  Davis  and  Roe  come  into  the  limelight  for  their  offensive  and  defensive 
work.  Wallet,  Tuminello,  Bogue,  LeSassier  and  Willard  showed  some  of  the  old  Spring 
Hill  fight  on  the  line.  They  broke  up  line  plays  and  end  runs  time  and  time  again. 
The  entire  Hill  team  showed  a  tremendous  lot  of  spirit  in  the  contest  and  they  romped 
their  Louisiana  opponents  off  their  feet  from  start  to  finish. 

The  line  up  follows: 

Southwestern.  Position.  Spring   Hill 

Ruger Left  End _ - - Willard 

Brown  .._. _ Left   Tackle  , Tumminello 

Daigle  - - Left  Guard  _.. Steckler 

Dugal   ...r. Center _ - - LeSassier 

Trahan Right  Guard _ _.    Moulton 

Hancey  Right  Tackle - .Walet  ( Capt. ) 

Corson  .._ - -..   Right  End - Bogue 

Lemmon  (Capt.) „ Quarter  Back  _...- - _ Keoughan 

C»  rriere  ,.._■ Left  Half  Back Winling 

Montalbano Right  Half  Back Roe 

Labbe  Full  Back  - _. Davis 
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Substitutes:  Southwestern,  Demick  for  Monalbano;  Spring  Hill,  W.  O'Shee  for 
Davis;  Davis  for  W.  O'Shee;  C.  O'Shee  for  Roe;  Smith  for  Willard;  .Sullivan  for  Bogue; 
Holliday  for  Steckler. 

Score  by  quarters: 

Southwestern 0  0  0  7 —  7 

Spring  Hill _ 6  9  21  7—43 

Officials:  Moriarity,  Mt.  St.  Mary's,  referee;  Martin,  Vanderbilt,  umpire;  W.  Wil- 
son, Y.  M.  C.  A.,  head  linesman;  timekeeper,  Donahue,  Auburn.  Time  of  quarters:  15, 
12,  15,  12  minutes. 


NOV.  21— SPRING  HILL  40;  JEFFERSON  COLLEGE  0. 

As  a  match  often  times  blazes  forth  in  a  bright  blaze  on  being  struck  and  then 
flickers  once  or  twice  in  an  effort  to  remain  lit,  only  to  go  out,  so  did  the  Jefferson 
team  battle  against  Spring  Hill  at  Heinemann  Park.  The  Convent  lads  started  off  in 
a  big  dash,  suddenly  halted,  made  a  game  attempt  to  remain  in  the  battle,  faded  dim, 
flickered  again  and  finally  became  completely  exhausted  on  the  short  end  of  a  40-0 
score  against  the  Mobilians. 

Odds  heavily  against  them  and  with  Spring  Hill  overwhelmingly  favorites,  the 
Jefferson  boys,  led  by  "Giddy"  Allen  in  two  or  three  brilliant  dashes  on  the  opening 
plays,  put  the  ball  within  the  shadow  of  the  Hillians'  coveted  goal  line,  but  the  play  of 
Allen  was  only  the  first  blaze  of  the  match  and  suddenly  dimmed  as  the  Purple  and 
White  forwards  tightened  and  compelled  Allen  to  punt.  From  then  on  Jefferson  never 
threatened  the  goal  line  until  they  made  their  final  dying  flicker  in  the  second  half, 
only  to  falter  and  go  out  to  remain  out.  Spring  Hill  then  struck  their  match  which 
did  not  flicker  and  go  out,  but  burnt  down  the  entire  stick  until  a  total  of  forty  markers 
had  been  rolled  up  in  their  favor. 

Strange  to  say  every  man  on  the  Jefferson  team  with  the  exception  of  Captain  Mike 
Morrisey,  who  starred  against  Spring  Hill,  was  a  former  Hillian.  "Giddy"  Allen  dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  the  game  played  as  grand  a  game  as  the  speedy  little  ex-Spring 
Hill  man  ever  played  in  his  life,  but  he  too  .weakened  from  being  worked  too  much 
before  the  Purple  and  White  tacklers.  Another  outstanding  performer  on  the  Jefferson 
line-up  was  Tom  Beatrous,  another  ex-Spring  Hill  pigskin  chaser.  Beatrous  started  off 
late,  but  kept  up  his  driving  attacks  and  was  the  hardest  man  for  the  Mobilians  to 
stop  after  Allen  had  apparently  winded.  On  the  defense  the  Hillians  were  temporarily 
halted  again  by  one  of  their  ex -players,  this  time  it  being  Tom  Tomeny  on  end.  Tomeny 
fought  as  hard  as  he|  knew  how  and  every  play  found  Tom  in  the  middle  of  the  pile. 
The  trio  of  ex-Spring  Hill  players  put  up  a  game  battle  and  made  things  as  interesting 
as  human  strength  made  it  possible. 

Captain  Mike  Morrisey  played  a  nice  game  during  the  time  that  he  was  in  the 
game,  but  the  plunging  Jeff  back  was  injured  in  .the  last  part  of  the  first  half  and  was 
compelled  to  retire  from  the  fray.  Quarterback  Broussard  played  a  clever  game  until 
he  tod  was  forced  to  leave  the  contest  on  account  ofi  an  injury  to  his  ankle.  With  Mor- 
risey out  of  the  game  Spring  Hill  had  a  comparatively  easy  time. 

"Fatty"  Winling  and  "Shorty"  Davis,  the  two  Spring  Hill  backs,  displayed  some 
of  the  best' line  plunging  and  end  running  seen  in  a  long  time  at  Heineman  Park. 
Winling  was  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  backfield  and  staged  the  longest  run  of  the 
game  in  the  third  quarter  when  he  went  around  Jefferson's  left  terminal  for  a  gain  of 
thirty-five  yards. 

Winling  hit  the  line  like  a  powerful  driving  machine  and  it  always  took  more  than 
one  tackier  to  down  the  Hillians.  Davis  although  small  in  statue, 'was  not  to  be  out- 
done by  his  teammate  and  accounted  for  quite  a  number  of  goodly  gains  for  his  team. 

On  the  Spring  Hill  line  the  work  of  Joe  Tumminello,  Captain  "Gene"  Walet  and 
LeSassier  at  center  were  of  the  highest  order.  This  group  of  Purple  and  White  forwards 
were  big  helps  both  on  the  offense  and  the  defense  and  tackled,  with  a  surety  that  never 
failed  to  stop  their  opponents  once  they  hit  them. 

The  day  was  "Sewell  Day"  in  honor  of  Joe  Sewell,  the  diminutive  Cleveland  short- 
stop of  world  series'  fame,  and  Joe  refereed  the  game  as  a  part  of  the  attraction. 

The  blaze  of  the  Jefferson  time  was  made  in  the 'first  five  minutes  of  play  and 
was  the  best  quarter  of  the  game  when  Jefferson  held  Spring  Hill  to  only  one  touch- 
down.  Moulton  kicked  to  Tomeny,  who  returned  the  ball  for  eight  yards.  On  the  very 
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first  play  "Giddy"  Allen  grabbed  the  pigskin  and  raced  through  a  broken  field  for 
eighteen  yards  before  he  was  finally  halted  and  again  Allen  hit  the  line  for  eight  more 
yards.  A  pass  from  Allen  to  Broussard  netted  fifteen  more  yards.  Morrisey  then 
carried  the  ball  for  the  first  time  and  gained  eight  yards  through  the  line.  Jefferson 
■was  penalized  fifteen  yards  for  holding  and  lost  their  best  opportunity  to  score.  Here 
the  light  began  to  die. 

Broussard  gained  five  and  then  circled  the  end  for  seven  more.  The  Hillians  held 
Morrisey  for  no  gain  and  Allen  was  forced  to  punt  to  Davis.  Jefferson  held  Spring  Hill 
and  Moulton  was  forced  to  kick.  Allen  gained  eight  yards  and  the  boys  from  Mobile 
held  tight  for  the  next  two  downs  and  Allen  again  punted.  The  ball  changed  hands 
again  when  Moulton  punted,  but  the  Jefferson  safety  fumbled  and  then  the  winners 
began  their  drive  for  the  first  touchdown  of  the  day.  Winling  gained  six,  Davis  four 
yards  and  Keoughan  five  more  yards.  In  a  beautiful  off  tackle  plunge  Winling  went 
ten  yards  and  over  the  goal  line  for  the  first  score.  Moulton  missed  the  goal  from 
touchdown. 

In  the  second  quarter  "Shorty"  Davis  skirted  the  left  end  for  thirty  yards  and  the 
second  touchdown  and  again  Moulton  missed  the  goal  from  touchdown.  Another  touch- 
down was  scored  in  the  second:  quarter  when  Winling  pulled  one  of  his  pretty  broken 
field  runs  for  thirty  yards  and  then  by  bucks,  bucks  by  Davis  for  two  yards  and  Winling 
took  the  leather  over  for  four  yards  the  score.  Moulton  kicked  the  goal. 

The  final  flicker  of  the  Jefferson  team  started  and  ended  in  the  third  quarter  when 
Irvin  Prey's  boys  held  Spring  Hill  to  only  one  touchdown.  Winling  again  was  the  un- 
doing of  the  Jefferson  team  and  scored  on  a  four-yard  line  plunge.  Moulton  kicked 
the  goal  and  the  final  light  of  the  Jefferson  team  was  extinguished  although  the  Con- 
vent boys  tried  their  best  to  come  back  despite  the  hopelessness  of  their  cause. 

Spring  Hill  continued  to  fight  their  hard  battle  and  put  over  two  more  touchdowns 
just  to  impress  the  victory  in  the  last  quarter.  "Moon"  Ducote  showed  a  well  coached 
bunch  of  players  and  it  was  a  steady  game  which  enabled  his  team  to  roll  up  the  count. 

A  big  crowd  was  out  for  the  first  Sabbath  game  on  the  gridiron  in  New  Orleans 
for  many  days. 

The  line-up: 
Spring   Hill  Position.  Jefferson. 

Willard __ Left  End  . - Nolan 

Tumminello  Left   Tackle Kleinpeter 

Moulton   Left  Guard  _ , Zimmer 

LeSassier  Center „ Landry 

Steckler — _ Right  Guard _ - Mornant 

Walet  (Capt.)  _  Right  Tackle _ Horecky 

Bogue  .._ - Right  End Tomeny 

Keoughan Quarter  Back _ Broussard 

Winling Left  Half  Back Allen 

Roe , Right  Half  Back Beatrous 

Davis Full  Back _ Morrisey  (Capt.) 

Score  by  periods: 

Spring  Hill 6  13  7  14 — 40 

Jefferson 0  0  0  0—0 

Summary:  Touchdowns:  Winling  (3),  Davis  (2),  Keoughan.  Goal  from  touchdown: 
Moulton  (4).  Substitutes:  Spring  Hill:  Smith  for  Willard;  McShane  for  Winling;  Ma- 
horner  for  Roe.  Jefferson:  Noble  for  Morrisey;  Williams  for  Noble;  Noble  for  Brous- 
sard; Zimmer  for  Horecky;  McNally  for  Zimmern. 

Officials:  Sewell  (Alabama),  referee;  Bacock  (Georgetown),  umpire;  Schultz 
(Michigan),  head  linesman. 

(E.  Hebert  in  Times-Picayune.) 


NOV.  25— SPRING  HILL  21;  MISSISSIPPI  COLLEGE  20. 

As  was  only  proper,  this  game  proved  to  be  the  best  of  the  season.  In  fact  it 
was  the  best  ever  played  in  these  parts.  Almost  3,000  people  witnessed  the  game  and 
all  agreed  that  it  contained  more  thrills  than  any  other  since  football  has  been  played 
in  Mobile.    The  fight  and  pep  displayed  by  both  teams  would  do  credit  to  any  of  the 
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largest  teams  of  the  country.  It  was  nip  and  tuck  from  the  first  whistle  with  Missis- 
sippi having  the  nip  part  of  the  affair.  As  his  brother  won  a  game  for  Spring  Hill 
last  year,  so  did  Pat  Moulton  win  for  his  team  this  year.  After  Keoughan  carried  the 
ball  over  for  the  tying  points  of  the  game  Pat  kicked  the  ball  over  the  goal  post  for 
the  winning  point. 

Long  broken  field  running  was  the  order  of  the  day  and  Winling  took  first  honors 
with  a  91-yard  run  on  a  kick  off.  Lee  of  Mississippi  was  a  close  second  with  a  75- 
yard  run  on  a  recovered  fumble.  Hale  also  got  loose  for  a  45-yard  run,  going  for  a 
touchdown.  Mississippi  could  not  work  her  passes  with  any  great  success,  but  Spring 
Hill  worked  seven  out  of  nine  tries  for  a  net  gain  of  75  yards.  Moulton  took  the 
honors  in  the  kicking  part  of  the  game,  easily  out-punting  Lee  and  Hale.  He  also 
kicked  three  goals,  Lee  missing  one  of  his.  Among  the  stars  in  the  back  field  for 
Mississippi  were  Lee  and  Hale.  These  two  men  gained  more  ground  singly  than  the 
rest  of  the  team  put  together.  For  Spring  Hill  we  have  Winling,  who,  although  out 
of  the  game  for  almost  a  whole  quarter,  gained  more  ground  than  Hale  did.  His 
91-yard  run  was  with  a  hurt  leg  at  that.  Davis  came  next,  tearing  holes  in  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy  and  a  few  times  bucked  for  over  20  yards.  He  and  Winling  worked 
six  passes  out  of  eight  for  a  gain  of  over  50  yards.  Keoughan  ran  up  the  punts 
most  successfully  and  also  gained  considerable  ground  through  the  line  and  around 
ends.  Roe,  although  taken  out  early  in  the  game,  proved  that  he  was  a  consistent 
ground  gainer.  C.  O'Shee  being  a  little  too  light  for  bucking,  made  up  for  this  in 
his  defensive  work.  He  stopped  Hale  and  Lee  more  than  once  when  it  looked  as  if  a 
touchdown  was  to  be  made.  Babington  was  also  hurt  early  in  the  game,  but  was  good 
while  in  it.  On  the  line  Captain  Walet  showed  his  old  fight  and  proved  that  he  could 
pilot  a  team  as  well  as  captain  it.  Tuminello  was  also  tearing  holes  in  the  line.  In 
fact  they  all  played  a  game  that  was  far  above  the  average. 

Hale  started  the  game  with  a  55-yard  kick  off.  Walet  cross  bucked  for  a  1-yard 
gain  after  Davis  brought  up  the  kick  15  yards.  When  Winling  lost  3  yards  around 
end,  Moulton  punted  40  yards.  The  ball  was  then  on  Mississippi's  40-yard  line.  Lee 
tried  an  end  run,  but  was  thrown  for  a  3-yard  loss.  Hale  tried  his  luck  around  the 
other  end  and  was  thrown  for  4  yards.  He  then  punted  40  yards  out  of  danger. 
Lee  failed  to  gain  but  Hale  went  around  end  for  27  yards.  Then  Hale  and  Lee 
brought  the  ball  within  5  yards  of  the  goal.  It  was  first  down  and  goal  to  go.  Hale 
failed  to  gain  and  Lee  was  only  able  to  bring  it  up  a  yard.  Tyler  tried  and  failed. 
If  you  fail  at  first  try,  try  again.  So  Hale  tried  again  and  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job. 
Moulton  lost  no  time  in  punting  55  yards  and  all  was  safe  for  a  while.  Lattimer  was 
introduced  to  the  ball  and  after  going  10  yards  in  the  wrong  way,  decided  to  stop. 
Hale  made  a  good  attempt  at  punting,  but  the  ball  only  went  30  yards.  Mississippi 
lost  5  yards  when  she  was  off  sides.  Davis  treated  the  enemy  with  an  example  of 
bucking,  going  22  yards.  Just  to  show  them  that  it  was  not  an  accident,  he  went 
for  10  more.  Roe,  not  to  be  outdone,  went  around  end  for  26  yards.  Mississippi  got 
rather  nervous  and  another  5-yard  penalty  followed.  Davis  hit  the  line  for  4  yards 
and  a  long  pass  to  Willard  proved  to  be  too  long  and  he  missed  it.  Babington  lost  5 
yards  on  an  end  run  and  it  was  fourth  down,  11  to  go.  Moulton  was  called  back  as 
if  to  punt,  but  instead  he  passed  to  Babington  for  a  20-yard  gain.  Davis  again  car- 
ried the  ball  for  3  yards  and  the  quarter  ended  with  the  ball  on  Mississippi's  28-yard 
line. 

Most  of  the  scoring  was  done  in  the  second  quarter.  Mississippi  started  it  off 
when  Lee  recovered  a  fumble  and  ran  75  yards  for  the  first  tally.  He  also  kicked 
goal.  Roe  returned  the  kick  off  20  yards  before  he  was  downed.  On  the  next  play 
Mississippi  received  a  15-yard  penalty  for  unnecessary  roughine.  Roe  was  hurt  and  C. 
O'Shee  took  his  place.  O'Shee  hit  the  line  for  2  yards.  Then  Winling  made  a  pass  to 
Davis  for  8  yards.  Winling  went  around  end  for  7  yards  and  Davis  followed  with 
two  bucks  for  7  yards.  Mississippi  was  again  penalized  5  yards  for  off  sides.  Winling 
went  off  tackle  30  yards  for  a  touchdown.  Moulton  kicked  goal.  Moulton  kicked  off 
60  yards  to  Lee,  who  returned  30  yards.  Lee  lost  8  yards  on  an  end  run  and  then 
Hale  slipped  around  end  for  20  yards.  Hale  went  around  end  again  for  45  yards  for 
a  touchdown.  Lee  kicked  goal.  Hale  kicked  off  60  yards  to  Winling.  who  went  through 
the  entire  Mississippi  te3m  and  was  not  stopped  until  he  got  to  the  9-yard  line.  Winling 
bucked  2  yards  and  Davis  went  for  3.  Winling  bucked  for  2  more.  The  ball  was  on 
the  2-yard  line  and  it  was  last  down  with  goal  to  go.  Walet  was  calling  signals, 
Babington  was  hurt  when  he  tried  to   stop  Hale  from  making  the  last  touchdown. 
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Keoughan  had  taken  his  place.  A  pass,  Winling  to  Davis,  for  12  yards,  made  a  touch- 
down and  Moulton  kicked  goal,  tying  the  score.  The  half  ended  with  the  ball  in  the 
middle  of  the  field  and  Spring  Hill  in  possession  of  it. 

Nothing  of  material  gain  for  either  side  happened  in  the  third  quarter,  although 
both  teams  had  come  within  striking  distance  of  the  other's  goal.  Hale  intercepted 
a  pass  and  went  35  yards,  bringing  the  ball  to  Spring  Hill's  22-yard  line  when  the 
quarter  ended.  Lee  went  around  end  for  15  yards.  Lee  bucked  3  yards  and  Hale  failed 
to  gain.  Lee  bucked  for  4  more  and  then  Hale  carried  it  over.  Lee  missed  the  goal. 
Davis  returned  Hale's  kick  off  15  yards.  Winling  bucked  7  yards  and  Keoughan  gained  20 
yards  on  a  criss-cross  end  run.  A  pass,  Winling  to  Davis,  went  for  20  yards.  Lee 
intercepted  a  pass,  and  after  failing  to  gain,  Hale  punted  35  yards.  The  ball  was  on 
Spring  Hill's  40-yard  line  and  four  minutes  were  left  to  play.  Winling  and  Davis  each 
bucked  3  yards.  Moulton  recovered  a  fumble  on  Mississippi's  47-yard  line.  Davis 
bucked  3  yards  and  on  a  pass  Winling  to  Davis,  he  went  for  12  more.  Winling  bucked 
for  3  yards  and  Keoughan  followed  up  with  9.  Winling  hit  the  line  for  7  more.  Ball 
was  on  the  15-yard  line  and  a  minute  and  a  half  left  to  play.  Winling  bucked  4  yards 
and  Davis  came  across  with  3.  Keoughan  went  for  a  touchdown  on  the  "Old  Faithful" 
criss-cross  end  run.  Moulton  won  the  game  for  Spring  Hill  when  he  kicked  goal. 
Moulton  kicked  off  55  yards  and  Hale  returned  10.  Lee  bucked  for  4  yards.  Mississippi 
penalized  15  yards  for  holding.  Hale  lost  10  yards  on  an  end  run.  The  game  ended 
with  the  ball  on  Mississippi's  20-yard  line. 

The  lineup: 
Spring  Hill. 

Willard  ..„ 

Tuminello  

Moulton — 

LeSassier  ._ 

Steckler  

Walet  (Oapt.) 
Bogue 


Babington  ... 

Winling 

Roe 

Davis  


Positions. 
.....  Left  End  ... 
..  Left  Tackle 
..  Left  Guard 

„ Center   

.  Right  Guard  . 

Right  Tackle 

....  Right  End  ... 

Quarter 

Left  Half  ... 

..  Right  Half 
.....  Full  Half  ... 


Mississippi. 

Dickens 

Hudson 

Everrett 

Borden 

Stuart,  C. 

...  Stewart,  W. 

Gandy 

Tyler 

Hale 

Lee 

Lattimer 


Substitutes:  Spring  Hill,  Mahorner  for  Winling;  Winling  for  Mahorner;  C.  O'Shee 
for  Roe;  Keoughan  for  Babington;  Smith  for  Willard;  Mulherin  for  LeSassier;  Willard 
for  Smith.  Mississippi,  Caylor  for  Hudson;  Gulley  for  Tyler;  Tyler  for  Gulley;  Denman 
for  Lattimer;  Lattimer  for  Gulley;  Dailey  for  Dickens;  Fortenberry  for  C.  Stuart. 

Officials:  "Red"  Harris,  Auburn,  referee  "Zeke"  Martin,  Vandy,  umpire;  Wilson, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  head  linesman;  Donahue,  Auburn,  time  keeper; 
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High  School  Football 

The  team  surpassed  all  expectations  and  gloriously  terminated  the  season  with 
the  1921  High  School  Campionship  of  the  Gulf  Coast  theirs.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  High  School  football  did  any  team  recover  with  such  startling  rapidity 
and  emerge  from  an  apparently  disastrous  season  champs  of  their  section.  Although 
Grove  Hill  defeated  them  in  the  initial  contest,  still  the  Hillians  battled  through  the 
remainder  of  their  schedule  without  a  defeat.  It  is  true  that  Mississippi  defeated 
them  twice  this  yar,  but  this  is  a  team  entirely  out  of  the  High  School  class  and 
strong  enough  to  play  the  Varsity.  Inl  the  last  three  games  of  the  season,  the  Hillians 
met  a  trio  of  teams  which  forced  them  to  give  all  they  had  to  win.  They  were  Wrights, 
Barton  and  Jackson  High.  None  of  these  were  able  to  score  on  the  Purple  and  White 
defense,  and  they  were  considered  the  hardest  games  of  the  season.  While  holding 
their  opponents  scoreless  the  Hillians  were  able  to  mark  up  66  points. 

Their  playing  throughout  the  whole  season  was  consistent  and  very  often  spec- 
tacular. The  spirit  and  fight  which  the  team  showed  when  tightly  pressed  was  that 
of  genuine  Springhillians,  and  they  merit  every  bit  of  praise  which  can  be  given. 

The  whole  High  Schol  section  wish  to  congratulate  Coach  Donahue  for  the  won- 
derful team  which  he  constructed  and  for  the  many  honors  and  commendations  which 
the  college  has  received  from  outside  fans  concerning  the  conduct  and  spirit  the 
team  exhibited  both  on  the  field  and  off. 

A  short  account  of  the  last  four  games  follows: 


S.  H.  H.  20;  U.  M.  S.  0. 

In  the  annual  clash  with  the  University  Military  School  of  Mobile  the  Hillians 
emerged  from  the  struggle  victors  by  the  score  of  20  to  0.  The  game  was  one  of  the 
snappiest  and  most  interesting  ever  staged  on  Maxon  Field  this  year.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  contest  the  Hillians  were  able  to  gain  almost  at  will  and  Wrights  was  vice 
versa.  Whenever  they  came  into  possession  of  the  ball  they  were  unable  to  keep  the 
ball  and  so  they  were  often  forced  to  punt.  In  the  second  half  they  showed  a  remark- 
able change  and  put  much  fight  into  their  playing.  The  Hillians  were  forced  to  put 
into  play  all  their  forces  in  order  to  make  some  headway.  Even  on  the  offensive 
Wrights  made  a  good  showing  and  on  one  occasion  threatened  the  Purple  and  White 
goal,  but  a  fumble  changed  the  tide. 

Hebert  kicked  off,  but  Wrights'  charges  were  shattered,  as  a  wave  on  a  rock,  and 
consequently  they  were  compelled  to  punt.  From  mid-field  the  team  carried  the  oval 
for  a  touchdown.  The  bucking  of  Yerger  and  Hebert  was  responsible  for  the  initial 
touchdown.  Almost  two  minutes  later  the  Hillians  chalked  up  another  score.  Wrights 
carried  the  ball  after  the  next  kick  off  to  the  Hillians'  7-yard  line,  but  Cabrera  re- 
covered a  fumble  and  our  team  kicked.  Again  the  Cadets  brought  the  ball  down  the 
field,  but  this  time  the  Hillians  held  and  resorted  to  a  punt.  The  kick  was  blocked 
and  Wrights  recovered.  With  the  ball  on  the  Hillians'  12-yard  line  the  Cadets  bucked 
four  times  and  failed,  the  line  holding  as  solid  as  a  rock. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  a  long  pass,  McEvoy  to  Tobin,  neted  30  yards 
and  put  the  ball  on  the  Cadets  5-yard  line.  Yerger  bucked  it  over  for  the  final  tally 
of  the  game.  No  further  scoring  occurred  during  the  remainder  of  the  contest  and 
it  ended  with  Wrights  struggling  desperately  to  put  over  at  least  for  one  touchdown. 

The  line  up: 

Spring  Hill  High— Gilbert,  L.  E.;  Mannigan,  L.  T.;  Dooley,  L.  G.;  White.  C; 
Gianotti,  R.  G.;  Cabrera,  R.  G.;  Tobin,  R.  E.;  Killeen,  Q.  B.;  Yerger,  R.  H.  B.;  McEvoy, 
L.  H.  B.;  Hebert,  F.  B. 

U.  M.  S.  High— Alvarez,  L.  E.;  Pepple,  L.  T.;  Kohlman,  L.  G.;  Mertzger,  C;  Peck, 
R.  G.;  Lindsey.  R.  T.;  Hastie,  R.  E.;  Fonde,  Q.  B.;  Cowley,  R.  H.  B.;  Herpin,  L.  H. 
B.;  Guldager,  F.  B. 


S.  H.  H.  6;  BARTON  0. 


If  ever  the  High  School  team  played  a  tight,  thrilling,  breath-taking  game,  it  was 
against  Barton,  in  their  yearly  clash  with  that  team.  Even  though  our  team  started 
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things  with  a  boom  and  a  rush,  still  the  breaks  of  the  game  hindered  them  from 
running  up  their  score  at  least  two  touchdowns.  In  the  first  play  after  the  initial  kick 
off,  Yerger  shot  off  tackle  for  35  yards.  Hebert  followed  this  with  an  off  tackle 
smash  for  15  yards.  He  was  tackled  by  the  safety  man  and  the  impact  caused  the 
ball  to  slip  from  his  hold,  and  a  Barton  played  recovered.  The  Bartonians  punted  out 
of  danger,  but  the  Hillians  were  in  a  bucking  mood.  They  drove  their  way  into  their 
opponents'  territory,  but  a  fumble  again  halted  the  march.  Barton  began  to  uncork 
some  puzzling  forward  passes  and  the  Hillians  found  the  tables  turned,  but  not  for 
long  as  the  line  lived  up  to  its  reputation  by  holding  their  opponents  until  the  oval 
exchanged  hands.  The  second  quarter  found  the  Barton  representatives  still  using 
the  aerial  attack.  But  the  quarter  was  hardly  three  minutes  old  before  Captain  Gilbert 
intercepted  a  pass  and  ran  from  mid-field  for  the  only  tally  of  the  game. 

The  second  half  was  more  hotly  contested  than  the  first  and  the  spectators  wit- 
nessed a  grand  old  struggle,  with  both  teams  on  even  keel.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
half  the  Hillians  received  the  ball  on  downs  and  romped  down  the  field  to  Barton's 
4-yard  line.  Here  the  Bartonians  exhibited  a  stonewall  defense  and  held  the  Hillians 
for  four  downs.  A  few  moments  later  and  again  the  Purple  and  White  menaced  the 
Academy's  goal.  Barton  repeatedly  held  the  terrifying  smashes  of  our  team.  Just 
before  the  game  concluded  the  Hillians  tried  a  drop  kick,  but  it  was  blocked  and  Barton 
recovered. 

The  line  up: 

Spring  Hill  College  High— Gilbert,  L.  E.;  Mannigan,  L.  T.;  Cabrera,  L.  G.;  White, 
C;  DeHoff,  R.  G.;  Gianotti,  R.  T.;  Tobin,  R.  E.;  Killeen,  Q.  B.;  Yerger,  R.  H.  B.;  Mc- 
Evoy,  L.  H.  B.;  Hebert,  F.  B. 

Barton  Academy — P.  Browne,  L.  E.;  Burkhalter,  L.  T.;  Gotlieb,  L.  G.;  E.  Haas, 
C;  G.  Haas,  R.  G.;  McAmis,  R.  T.;  H.  McKilnney,  R.  E.;  Ollinger,  G.  B.;  Evans, 
R.  H.  B.;  Thompson,  L.  H.  B.;  Lappington,  F.  B. 


S.  H.  H.  40;  J.  H.  S.  0. 

The  team  virtually  romped  over  the  representatives  of  Jackson  High  School  and 
terminated  the  season  with  an  overwhelming  victory.  The  Hillians  were  in  continual 
possession  of  the  ball,  except  on  a  few  occasions  when  the  Jackson  line  would  take  a 
decided  brace  and  hold  temporarily.  As  for  the  playing  of  the  team,  it  was  without 
doubt  the  kind  of  football  a  coach  likes  to  see  his  men  play.  The  only  thing  which 
marred  the  Hillians'  playing  slightly  was  off-side  penalties.  But  this  only  showed  the 
anxiety  and  fight  which  the  boys  were  unable  to  restrain. 

Exactly  three  minutes  after  the  kick-off  our  team  scored  a  touchdown.  A  few 
bucks  and  a  wonderful  pass,  McEvoy  to  Tobin,  for  30  yards,  put  the  ball  to  the  op- 
ponents' 5-yard  line.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  seconds  before  the  ball  was  over.  The 
second  score  required  a  little  more  time  as  the  ball  was  lost  on  a  fumble  in  Jackson's 
territory,  but  after  regaining  the  ball,  McEvoy  skirted  end  for  a  touchdown  from  the 
30-yard  line.  The  Hillians  were  frequently  using  forward  passes,  which  were  mostly 
all  successful.  An  intercepted  pass  by  McEvoy  and  another  thrilling  pass  from  this 
youngster  to  Tobin  fetched  30  yards.  With  the  ball  on  Jackson's  9-yard  line  Hebert 
bucked  it  over  for  the  third  touchdown.  It  was  not  until  the  second  half  that  the 
Hillians  chalked  up  their  fourth  score.  After  the  kick-off  Tobin  recovered  a  fumble 
by  the  opposing  team  and  in  a  couple  of  minutes  it  was  another  score  marked  down 
to  the  Hillians'  credit.  With  a  complete  new  team  playing  for  the  Hillians,  two  more 
scores  were  added  to  our  team's  credit.  And  thus  the  High  School  terminated  their 
football  season  with  a  well  earned  40  to  0  victory. 

The  line  up: 

Rilbert,  L.  E.;  Berthier,  L.  T.;  Gianotti,  L.  G.;  White,  C;  Dooley,  R.  G.;  Mannigan, 
R.  T.;  Tobin,  R.  E.;  Killeen,  Q.  B.;  Yerger,  R.  H.  B.;  McEvoy,  L.  H.  B.;  Hebert,  F. 
B.    Subs:  Youd,  R.  Walsh,  T.  Barrett,  Gounsolin,  Harty. 


JUNE  BUGS. 


Coach  Castagnos  may  well  be  praised  for  the  manly  and  perfect  team  which 
he  turned  out  this  past  season.  The  college  in  general  and  many  Mobile  fans  com- 
mented in  lauding  words  upon  the  manliness,  the  fight,  and  the  team  work  which  these 
youngsters  displayed  on  the  field,  especially  against  stronger  opponents.  They  termi- 
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nated  the  season  with  all  their  games  on  the  won  column.  Five  games  won  and  none 
lost  is  a  record  to  'be  proud  of,  but  this  is  not  all  this  team  has  accomplished.  They 
have  scored  132  points  against  their  opponents,  while  the  latter  have  only  been  able 
to  push  over  a  lone  score,  namely  6  points.  Not  satisfied  with  this  noteworthy  deed, 
they  are  nothing  less  than  the  champions  of  Mobile's  125-pound  class. 

In  the  last  two  games  of  the  season  the  June  Bugs  faced  the  representative  teams 
of  Mobile,  namely,  Barton  Scrubs,  and  Wrights'  Scrubs.  The  Juniors  won  against 
Barton  in  a  thrilling  and  tight  struggle,  6  to  0.  Wrights'  Scrubs  bent  their  knees  to 
the  June  Bugs  in  the  final  contest,  14  to  0. 

The  squad  members  were  given  a  banquet  in  the  Junior  Library.  All  were  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  and  also  they  wish  to  extend  many  thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Courtney, 
who  prepared  the  feast. 

The  squad:  Captain  Levert,  Cazentre,  Irvine,  Starke,  H.  Mulherin,  Vega,  Barraza, 
Dietlein,  P.  Mulherin,  Olivier,  E.  Schmidt,  Weatherby,  F.  Sheehan,  Bowab,  McKinney, 
Kleinpeter,  Maher,  Courtney,  Dimitry,  St.  Paul,  Marston.  Bohler. 

Scores  of  entire  season: 


Bay    Minette 

6 

June  Bugs 

18 

McGill's 

0 

June  Bugs 

32 

Wrights 

0 

June  Bugs 

61 

Barton 

0 

June  Bugs 

6 

Wrights 

0 

June  Bugs 

14 
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Alumni  Notes 

A  meeting  of  the  Spring  Hill  Alumni  of  New  Orleans  was  called  on 
Nov.  21,  prior  to  the  Jefferson  game.  Temporary  officers  elected  were: 
A.  Christovich,  Chairman;  W.  Hartwell,  Treasurer;  B.  D'Antoni,  Secretary. 
A  reception  was  accorded  the  team  on  their  arrival  by  the  members  of  the 
Alumni  Club. 

The  Mobile  Spring  Hill  College  Club  had  a  meeting  some  days  before 
Thanksgiving  game.  The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  club:  Peyton 
Norville,  President;  James  H.  Glennon,  Vice  President;  James  Van  An- 
twerp, Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Mention  was  to  have  been  made  in  our  last  edition  of  the  following 
committee  appointed  on  August  19  at  the  special  meeting  presided  over 
by  J.  H.  Glennon.  On  membership  and  students,  N.  L.  Vickers,  Chairman ; 
James  E.  Duggan,  Yeend  Potter  and  J.  E.  Toomey.  College  interests,  Rev. 
J.  M.  Walsh,  Chairman ;  Peyton  Norville,  Matthias  M.  Mahorner.  Publicity 
and  advertising,  W.  J.  Norville,  Chairman ;  R.  Baerman,  Walter  Feore  and 
M.  Vickers.  Entertainments,  Norman  Reiss,  J.  E.  Hooper  and  Peter  Burke. 
'76    Te  de  la  Torre,  A.B.  '76,  is  still  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the 
University  of  Charleston.    His  services  are  more  deeply  appreciated 
every  year. 
'85    Walter  J.  Burke,  L.L.D.,  A.B.  '85,  was  appointed  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  from  Iberia  parish.  His  picture  has  lately  appeared  in  the 
Times-Picayune  with  the  following  notice  appended: 
Walter  J.  Burke,  the  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  from  Iberia  parish, 
was  born  in  New  Iberia,  October  20,  1866.    He  was  educated  at  Spring  Hill  Col- 
lege, graduated  in   law  at  Tulane   University   in   1889,  was   a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Conventions  of  1898  and  1913,  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  during  the  Blanchard  and  Sanders  administrations,  state  senator  from 
1912  to  1916,  member  of  the  State  Tax  Commission  and  was  chairman  of  the 
commission  which  drafted  the  employers'  liability  act. 
'91     We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Cowley,  Ex.  A.B.  '91, 
who  died  at  his  residence  in  Mobile  in  the  early  part  of  December.  To 
his  sorrowing  family  we  tender  our  sincerest  sympathy  in  their  be- 
reavement. 
'99     Mr.  Stanton  A.  Tiernan,  A.B.  '99,  is  with  the  Metropolitan  Savings 
Bank,  Baltimore,  Maryland.    He  is  still  interested  in  the  doings  of 
his  Alma  Mater. 
'04    Among  the  speakers  at  the  rally  held  before  the  Thanksgiving  game 
were  Peyton  Norville,  A.B.  '04 ;  S.  Simon,  B.S.  '08,  and  Yeend  Potter, 
Ex.  A.  B.  '14. 
'05    Joe  Bright,  B.S.  '05,  and  his  wife  visited  the  college  on  Dec.  20.    Joe 
is  now  located  in  Buffalo  and  will  assume  a  responsible  and  confi- 
dential position  the  first  of  the  year  with  one  of  the  largest  trust 
companies  in  Buffalo. 
'07    Kenneth  Rounds,  A.B.  '07,  is  in  the  lumber  business  in  the  North- 
west. 
'10    The  following  notice  lately  appeared  in  the  Shreveport  Times  concern- 
in  gthe  appointment  of  Semmes  Walmsley,  Ex.  A.B.  '10,  as  head  of 
the  Memorial  Commitee  of  the  American  Legion: 

T.  Semmes  Walmsley,  Louisiana  legionnaire  and  national  executive  commit- 
teeman from  the  Louisiana  department,  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  one  of 
the  most  important  committees  in  the  American  Legion,  says  the  Pelicanaire, 
newspaper  of  the  Louisiana  department. 
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Mr.  Walmsley's  chairmanship  is  of  the  national  memorial  committee.  It  has 
added  importance  because  of  the  gift  of  $5,000,000  offered  the  legion  to  erect  a 
memorial  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  Mr.  Walmsley's  committee  will  admin- 
ister this  fund  if  the  gift  is  accepted. 

Mr.  Walmsley  was  the  first  commander  of  the  Louisiana  department,  and  has 
been  prominent  in  the  legion  nationally.  His  appointment  is  Louisiana's  first 
important  recognition  in  the  national  organization.  He  was  elected  ational  ex- 
ecutive committeeman  at  the  last  department  convention  in  New  Iberia. 

'10  The  marriage  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Crommelin  to  William  K.  Nicrosi 
was  solemnized  on  Dec.  15  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents,  223 
Decatur  St.,  Montgomery.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Fr.  Eugene 
Sands.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicrosi  have  gone  on  a  wedding  trip  to  Cuba. 

'12  Captain  H.  W.  Rowbotham,  L.L.  D.  '12,  was  highly  commended  while 
acting  as  judge  in  Singapore.  Captain  Rowbotham  is  a  frequent  cor- 
respondent and  follows  the  success  of  Spring  Hill  from  far  off  China. 

'13  R.  Tarleton,  A.B.  '13,  visited  Spring  Hill  College  with  Mrs.  Tarleton 
some  weeks  ago. 

'15  R.  Bork,  A.B.  '15,  is  organizing  a  Spring  Hill  Alumni  basket  ball  team 
in  Chattanooga.  Among  his  prospective  members  are  R.  Bork,  J. 
O'Grady  and  J.  Casey.  We  hope  his  effort  will  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. 

'20  E.  Strauss,  A.B.  '20,  paid  us  a  visit  during  his  Xmas  vacations.  Ed 
is  upholding  the  honors  of  Spring  Hill  in  Fordham.  He  read  with  in- 
terest accounts  of  the  Birmingham-Southern  and  Mississippi  College 
games  vs.  Spring  Hill  College  in  the  New  York  papers.  We  wish  Ed 
continued  success  in  his  studies. 

Owen  E.  McEvoy,  who  graduated  from  the  Business  Course  last  year,  was 
married  on  Nov.  24  to  Miss  Carmel  Desporte.  Owen  is  engaged  in 
the  real  estate  business.  His  schoolmates  wish  Owen  and  his  bride 
every  success  in  their  new  life. 

W.  Flower  D'Olive,  who  was  at  S.  H.  C.  during  the  S.  A.  T.  C,  was  married 
on  Nov.  25  to  Miss  Myrtle  Ollinger  of  Mobile.  We  join  with  their 
numerous  friends  in  wishing  the  happy  couple  ever  increasing  good 
fortune. 

The  following  Alumni  journeyed  to  Mobile  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the 
Thanksgiving  game:  Henry  and  Dan  Dowe,  F.  Fromherz,  Dan 
O'Rourke,  J.  McHardy,  M.  Simpson,  S.  Beninato  and  C.  Hilliard.  While 
commending  them  for  the  loyalty  shown  in  thus  following  up  the 
fortunes  of  the  team,  we  feel  certain  that  their  journey  was  amply 
rewarded  by  the  game. 

It  was  with  joy,  not  unmingled  in  the  surprise,  that  we  heard  that  a  Spring 
Hill  Alumni  Club  was  recently  established  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
following  officers  were  elected :  President,  G.  Kearns ;  Vice  President, 
M.  Rice;  Secretary,  J.  Logan.  Twenty-five  Alumni  were  present. 
News  was  brought  of  the  foundation  of  the  club  by  Dr.  J.  O.  Rush 
on  his  return  from  Washington.  Dr.  Rush  well  portrayed  the  feel- 
ings of  some  of  those  Alumni  on  Thanksgiving  Day  before  the  return 
from  the  Spring  Hill-Mississippi  game  had  arrived. 

The  Spring  Hill  College  Club  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  met  January  the  second.  The 
following  officers  were  elected:  Matt  Price,  President;  Joe  Cassidy, 
Vice-President;  L.  O'Dowd,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The  members 
of  the  club  entertained  the  boys  home  for  the  holidays  with  a  dance 
given  on  December  28th  at  the  Albion  Hotel. 
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Easier  (LluusnlaltauB 

O  the  sunburst  ray 

On  the  Calvary  spray, 
How  it  changes  the  gore-drops  to  rose-showers  bright ! 

And  the  glow  on  the  wave 

From  the  dug-out  heart-cave, 
Plow  it  wells  o'er  the  world  from  its  gulf -spring  of  light! 

How  it  forms  flood-gates, 

As  it  penetrates 
In  the  uttermost  heart-world's  desolate  pole! 

Not  an  age  or  a  clime. 

But  the  rhythm  and  rhyme 
Of  the  light-wave  beat  on  the  bar  of  the  soul. 

Not  a  moan  or  a  tear 

On  our  sin-leaf  sear, 
But  it  turns  to  the  music  of  love  and  affection; 

Not  a  spirit  in  sorrow 

But  today  it  will  borrow 
A  diamond-spark  glowing  in  Christ's  resurrection. 

0  the  ray  pours  clown 

On  the  cross  and  the  crown, 
Till  the  heart-sweat  and  heart-crown  are  lit  in  their  blending, 

And  we  see  with  our  eyes, 

In  the  clear  open  skies, 
Our  scar-glow  and  wound-glow  in  light  without  ending. 

0  thou  soft  Easter-ray, 

On  the  soul-dell  today 
Suffer  snow-grab  to  wither  and  death-dew  to  die; 

Let  the  birds  on  the  wins: 

Loose  the  fire-tongues  of  soring. 
Where  the  live  gardens  bloom: — Christ  flowered  for  aye! 
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S>t&nnj  Xanfer 


ALBERT   EUGENE  CASEY,   A.B.   '22. 

VERY  LAND  and  portion  of  a  land  has  its  own  peculiar  kind  of 
songs  which  distinguish  it  from  every  other  as  regards  litera- 
ture. We  read  of  the  love  songs  and  light  ballads  of  Brittany; 
the  martial  lyrics  and  historical  epics  of  Greece;  the  proud,  the 
mythical  and  even  frivolous  poems  of  ancient  Rome;  the  sad 
heroic  singings  of  old  Spain  and  Germany;  the  calm  sweeping,  majestic 
verses  of  the  great  troupe  of  English  bards ;  and  the  pioneer  spirit,  the 
vivacious  descriptions,  the  picturesqueness  of  New  England  poetry.  All  of 
these  have  a  number  of  characteristics  which  they  may  rightly  call  their 
own  and  which  marks  them  apart  from  the  others.  Some  possess  the  dis- 
tinguishing qualities  of  majesty  of  verse,  some  of  sweetness  and  harmony; 
all  exemplify  the  literary  temperaments  of  the  country  which  they  repre- 
sent. So,  too,  are  the  poems  and  poets  of  our  own  Southland  different  in 
their  moods,  tastes,  temper  and  poetic  ardor  from  those  of  the  North  and 
East  and  even  the  United  States.  For  who  can  say  that  we  boast  of  the 
same  sort  of  poetry  as  the  grave  metrics  of  New  England  or  the  depth  of 
"Merry"  England? 

So  when  a  critic  makes  it  his  task  to  summarize  or  estimate  the  rela- 
tive merits  and  demerits  of  a  bard's  art  he  must  make  allowance  for  the 
influence  and  effect  which  his  environment  has  wrought  upon  the  man.  In 
a  land  where  there  is  sunshine  and  warmth  to  cheer  the  whole  year  round 
and  where  life's  routine  is  soothed  and  assuaged  by  the  gentleness  and  natu- 
ralral  grandeur  of  all  around  it,  we  could  not  find  the  verse  fiery  and  dash- 
ing. The  enchantment  and  ease  imparted  by  the  climate  of  the  South  is 
most  wonderfully  voiced  in  the  writings  of  her  poets,  and  above  all  in  the 
bard  with  the  necessary  combination  of  quality  and  quantity  to  express  her 
greatness,  Sidney  Lanier. 

A  musician  himself,  his  knowledge  of  music  and  its  beats  he  has  inter- 
woven into  his  melodious  verses.  His  conception  of  music  was  not  founded 
upon  popular  ditties  and  trite  love  songs,  but  upon  the  deep  and  the  mysic 
We  also  see  in  Lanier  a  true  lover  of  nature  and  its  beauties.  All  through 
his  poetry  he  tells  his  love  of  the  flowers  and  trees  and  woods.  "Sunrise," 
one  of  his  greatest  works,  bears  witness  of  the  poet's  sentiment  in  these 
lines: 

I 

"I  have  waked,  I  have  come,  my  beloved!    I  might  not  abide; 
I  have  come  ere  the  dawn,  O  beloved,  my  live  oaks  to  hide 
In  your  gospelling  glooms  to  be 
As  a  lover  in  heaven,  the  marsh  my  marsh,  the  sea  my  sea." 

The  same  poem  continues: 

"0  cunning  green  leaves,  little  master!  like  as  ye  gloss 

All  the  dull-tissued  dark  with  your  luminous  darks  that  emboss 

The  vague  blackness  of  night  into  pattern  and  plan." 


■  «-<+  i^ftW^-JW" 


Musician  that  he  was  he  saw  in  every  sway  of  the  bough,  every  rustle 
of  the  leaves,  something  wonderful  and  lovely.  In  fact  almost  all  his  poems 
have  to  do  with  the  woodlands  and  hills  and  marshes.  Lanier  may  be  most 
correctly  called  the  "Nature  Poet."     In  softness  and  tenderness  we  may 
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compare  him  with  Burns  and  the  "wee  brown  mouse,"  etc.  Such  qualities 
we  find  in  "Corn,"  written  at  Sunnyside,  Ga. : 

"Today  the  woods  are  trembling'  through  and  through 
With  shimmering'  forms,  that  flash  before  my  view, 
Then  melting  green  as  dawn  stars  melt  in  blue. 

The  leaves  that  wave  against  my  cheek  caress 
Like  women's  hands;  the  embracing  boughs  express 

A  subtlety  of  mighty  tenderness.'' 

i 

"I  pray  with  mosses,  ferns  and  flowers  shy 
That  hide  like  gentlemen  from  human  eye 
To  lift  adoring  perfumes  to  the  sky." 

The  man  himself  was  imbued  with  that  unconquerable  will,  that 
steadfast  devotion  to  duty  and  principle  which  made  from  his  great  physi- 
cal handicaps  a  deserving  success.  Sidney  Lanier  was  born  at  Macon, 
Georgia,  on  the  third  of  February,  1842.  He  came  from  a  long  line  of 
ancestors  famed  for  their  musical  talent,  beginning  with  Jerome  Lanier, 
a  Huguenot  refugee  attached  to  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  probably  as 
a  musical  composer.  Lanier's  father  was  Robert  S.  Lanier,  a  lawyer  of 
Macon,  Ga.  His  mother  was  Mary  Anderson,  a  Virginian,  whose  ancestors 
were  prominent  in  Virginia  legislatures  since  the  settling  of  the  state.  In 
his  early  days  Lanier  acquired  a  passion  for  music,  and  learned  to  play 
almost  any  instrument,  especially  the  flute  and  the  violin.  Whenever  the 
magic  lure  of  the  violin  came  upon  him,  he  dropped  books  and  everything 
else  except  his  music.  Music  commandeered  him.  This  solitary  music 
worship  became  of  such  a  serious  nature  that  his  friends  became  alarmed 
and  tried  to  make  him  desist  from  its  study. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  the  Sophomore  class  of  Oglethorpe 
College,  near  Midway,  Ga.,  which  institution  did  not  survive  the  Civil 
war.  He  graduated  four  years  later  when  he  was  but  eighteen,  having 
missed  one  year  when  he  held  a  clerkship  in  a  postoffice.  Of  his  work  at 
college  we  can  ascertain  tha  the  led  his  class  on  graduation  and  was  con- 
sidered so  apt  a  pupil  during  his  sojourn  at  college  and  so  learned  at  the 
close  of  his  course  that  he  was  given  a  tutorship  in  the  college  on  gradua- 
tion. He  held  this  position  until  the  war  between  the  states.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  he  enlisted  with  his  younger  brother  in  a  company 
composed  of  men  from  his  own  section  of  Georgia,  called  the  Macon  Vol- 
unteers. He  had  from  his  earliest  youth  been  filled  with  a  boy's  desire  to 
be  a  soldier  and  when  not  yet  in  his  "teens"  organized  a  scout  band  of 
his  comrades  which  was  considered  worthy  enough  to  march  in  parades 
of  their  elders.  All  during  the  war  he  had  many  offers  of  promotion,  but 
declined  because  it  would  mean  separation  from  his  younger  brother,  to 
whom  he  was  greatly  attached.  The  first  year  of  army  life  was  easy 
and  afforded  ample  time  for  the  young  scholar  and  soldier  to  study  more 
thoroughly  the  French,  German  and  Spanish  languages  and  even  to  try  his 
skill  at  verse  making  in  German.  His  flute  was  his  close  companion  all 
through  the  war  and  he  used  to  entertain  the  other  members  of  his  com- 
pany of  evenings  with  selections  of  his  own  authorship.  As  the  struggle 
became  more  bitter  and  hard  fought  he  came  to  be  in  some  important  fights, 
among  them  being  the  battle  of  the  "Seven  Pines,"  Drewry's  Bluffs,  Mal- 
vern Hill  and  the  seven  days'  fighting  around  Richmond.     Later  he  and 
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his  brother  were  each  given  charge  of  a  vessel  which  was  used  to  run 
the  blockade.  He  was  captured  and  remained  in  prison  until  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war. 

On  returning  home  he  succumbed  to  a  severe  sickness  lasting  some  six 
weeks  and  rose  from  his  sick  bed  deprived  of  the  use  of  one  lung.  But  a 
change  of  climate  with  an  uncle  of  his  on  Point  Clear,  here  on  Mobile  bay, 
renewed  him  considerably. 

It  was  at  this  period  in  the  poet's  life  that  he  began  in  earnest  the 
bitter  long  drawn  struggle  for  existence  which  terminated  in  favor  of  con- 
sumption. He  clerked  awhile  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  there  composed  a 
number  of  short  poems,  among  them  "Night  and  Day,"  "Baley  Charley," 
"A  Birthday  Song,"  "Night"  and  others.  While  these  do  not  correspond 
to  the  word  with  his  later  teaching,  they  serve  to  bring  out  the  poet's  early 
style  and  give  us  a  key  to  his  later  productions.  In  September,  1867,  Lanier 
married  Miss  Mary  Day  of  Macon,  Ga.  At  the  time  he  was  teaching  in 
Prattville,  Ala.  Presumably  just  before  his  wedding  Lanier  wrote  his 
"Wedding  Hymn."  He  had  been  once  before  to  New  York  to  see  about  pub- 
lishing his  "Tiger  Lillies."  Now  after  becoming  discouraged  and  discon- 
tented with  the  attorney's  practice  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  since 
his  marriage  with  his  father  in  Macon,  he  went  to  New  York  mainly  for 
the  sake  of  his  health  and  secondarily  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  for 
the  publishing  of  his  poems.  About  twelve  of  these  he  wrote  before  his 
marriage,  several  of  which  were  translations  of  the  German  done  while  in 
prison  during  the  war. 

The  musical  intensity  and  poetic  depth  of  the  poet's  early  spirit  is 
admirably  expressed  in  the  song  for  the  Jacquerie  "Betrayal": 

The  sun  has  kissed  the  violet  sea 

And  burned  the  violet  to  a  rose. 

O  Sea!  wouldst  thou  not  better  be 

Mere  violet  still?     Who  knows?  Who  knows? 

Well  hides  the  violet  in   the  wood; 

The  dead  leaf  wrinkles  her   a   hood 

And  winter's  ill  is  violet  good; 

But  the  bold  glory  of  the  rose, 

"It   quickly   comes   and   quickly  goes 

Red  petals  whirling  in  white  snows 

Ah  me!" 

These  same  early  poems  are  too  stiff  and  strained  and  too  much  like 
the  school  boy's  attempt,  where  beauty  and  expression  are  not  yet  blended 
well. 

However,  even  though  Lanier  began  at  this  period  to  write  poetry, 
music  still  occupied  most  of  his  time.  He  took  down  the  notes  of  birds  in 
music  and  composed  selections  of  his  own.  Music  afforded  his  principal 
source  of  income.  Some  time  later  when  he  secured  a  position  in  the  Balti- 
more Symphony  Orchestra.  It  has  been  said  of  his  musical  talents  by  his 
director  for  six  years,  Asger  Hamerick,  thus:  "To  him  as  a  child  in  his 
cradle  music  was  given.  *  *  *  His  playing  appealed  alike  to  the  musical- 
ly learned  and  to  the  unlearned,  for  he  would  magnetize  his  listener:  but 
the  artist  felt  in  his  performance  the  superiority  of  the  momentary  living 
inspiration  to  all  the  rules  and  shifts  of  mere  technical  scholarship.  His 
art  was  not  only  the  art  of  art,  it  was  an  art  above  art.    I  will  never  forget 
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the  impression  he  made  on  me  when  he  played  the  flute-concerto  of  Emil 
Hartmann  at  a  Peabody  symphony  concert  in  1872 ;  his  tall,  handsome, 
manly  presence,  his  flute  breathing  noble  sorrows,  noble  joys,  the  orches- 
tra softly  responding.  The  audience  was  spell-bound.  Such  distinction, 
such  refinement ;  he  stood,  the  master,  the  genius." 

As  the  time  went  by  more  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  literature  and 
between  attacks  of  sickness  he  published  a  large  number  of  short  poems 
of  which  like  is  most  Southern  poetry  composed.  He  went  about  this 
time  to  San  Antonio,  Texas,  for  his  health,  and  for  a  time  found  some  re- 
lief but  it  was  a  losing  battle  that  could  only  end  in  an  early  death.  From 
there  he  travelled  to  different  sections  of  the  country  in  a  courageous  effort 
to  regain  health.  All  the  while  that  his  vitality  was  slowly  ebbing  away  he 
wrote  with  harried  and  almost  feverish  haste  for  fear  he  would  not  live 
long  enough  to  express  his  thoughts  as  he  would  like  to  have  them  ex- 
pressed. Lanier  without  egotism  said,  "I  believe  I  have  in  me  the  mak- 
ings of  a  great  poet"  for  who  was  more  humble  and  unassuming  than  he 
and  who  knows  but  that  if  he  had  lived  to  finish  his  incompleted  career 
we  would  now  have  another  name  to  add  to  our  list  of  great  poets. 

Lanier  wrote  a  number  of  his  best  poems  in  Florida,  where  he  went 
in  pursuit  of  health  and  also  to  write  a  description  of  the  country  for  a 
railroad  company.  Later  after  changing  residence  several  times  he  came 
ot  Lynn,  Polk  county,  N.  C,  a  nd  there  died  September  7th,  1881. 

Of  the  last  number  of  short  poems  which  he  wrote  there  are  some 
six  or  seven  which  stand  out  as  his  best.  Undoubtedly  his  best  work  is 
"Sunset,"  written  in  Baltimore,  and  one#  of  the  "Hymns  of  the  Marshes," 
which  bring  out  the  quaint,  sad,  beautiful  rythmic  traits  and  strains  that 
were  his.  This  poem  was  completed  and  almost  entirely  written  while  the 
ooet  thought  himself  on  his  deathbed.  It  might  have  been  somewhat  re- 
vised and  lengthened  had  the  poet  lived  to  accomplish  this.  It  contains 
all  the  sweetness  and  softness  which  can  be  found  in  any  Southern  poem 
and  it  thrills  and  reverberates  to  the  inspiring  loudly  pulses  of  the  marshes. 

Some  of  the  following  excerpts  from  the  poem  give  us  a  feeble  insight 
into  its  beauty  of  expression : 

In  sleep  I  was  fain  of  their  fellowship,  fain 

Of  the  live  oak,  the  marsh  and  the  main. 

The  little  green  leaves  would  not  let  me  alone  in  my  sleep. 

The  rising  of  the  sun  is  thus  vividly  pictured : 

Not  slower  than  majesty  moves,  for  a  mean  and  a  measure 
Of  motion,  not  faster  than  dateless  Olympian  leisure 
Micht  pace  with  unblown  ample  garments  from  pleasure  to  preasure, — 
The  wave  serrate  sea-rim  sinks  unjarring,  unruling, 
Forever  revealing,  revealing,  revealing, 
Edgewise,  blodewise,  halfwise,  wholewise — 'tis   done! 
Good  morning,  lord  Sea! 

After  his  extensive  studies  in  literature  and  language  Lanier  became 
an  uncompromising  advocate  of  the  belief  that  strict  laws  ought  to  be  laid 
down  holding  the  poet  to  regular  verse  form  and  rythmn.  He  was  an 
authority  on  English  prose  and  poetry.  His  works  do  not  altogether  agree 
with  his  principles,  many  of  his  earlier  poems  not  possessing  the 
same  regularity  of  meter  as  he  upheld  later.  As  with  his  music  so  with 
his  poetry,  the  beauty  of  thought  preceded  any  technical  measures  which 
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poetry  demands.    His  last  works  were  free  and  flowing  as  the  true  poet's 
works  are. 

"Corn,"  another  of  his  best  poems,  makes  immortal  the  humble  ser- 
vant of  domestic  usage  in  such  a  way  as  to  match  some  of  the  best 
poems  of  our  country.    He  says: 

Look  out  of  line  one  tall  corn  captain  stands 
Advanced  beyond  the  foremost  of  his  bands, 

And  weaves  his  blades  upon  the  very  edge 

And  hottest  thicket  of  the  battling  hedge 
Thou  lustrous  stalk,  that  ne'er  mayest  walk  or  talk 
Still  shalt  thou  type  the  poet  soul  sublime 
That  leads  the  vanward  of  his  timid  time, 
And  sings  up  cowards  with  commanding  rhyme. 

"Corn"  in  places  is  very  much  similar  in  sound,  vision  and  meter  to 
parts  of  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village.  His  depth  of  thought  presents  itself 
in  the  following  lines  from  the  same  piece: 

Bares  to  the  sun  his  piteous  aged  crest 

And  seamy  breast 
By  restless  hearted  children  left  to  die 

Untended  there  beneath  the  heedless  sky, 

As  barbarous  folk  expose  their  old  to  die, 
Upon  that  generous  sounding  side 

With  gullies  scarified 
Where  keen  neglect  his  lash  hath  plied, 
Dwelt  on  I  knew  of  old,  who  played  at  toil 
And  gave  to  coquette  Cotton  soul  and  soil, 
Scorning  the  slow  reward  of  patient  grain, 
He  sowed  his  heart  with  hopes  of  swifter  gain, 
Then  sat  him  down  and  waited  for  the  rain. 
He  sailed  in  borrowed  ships  of  usury — 
A  foolish  Jason  on  a  treacherous  sea, 
Seeking  the  fleece  and  finding  misery." 

The  "Crystal"  in  a  way  brings  out  more  of  Lanier's  talents  and  capa- 
bilities than  others  of  his  compositions.  He  shows  himself  an  able  critic 
and  with  a  lipht  forgiving  self  sufficient  word  or  two  makes  us  see  faultv 
defects  in  all  the  greatest  men  of  all  times  and  contrasts  them  all  to  Christ's 
perfection.  It  gives  us  a  look  into  his  religious  belief  and  we  see  him  a 
true  Christian.  He  so  describes  Milton's  vast  conflicts  as  portrayed  in 
"Paradise  Lost." 

And  I  forgive 
Thee,  Milton,  those  thy  comic  dreadful  wars 
Where  armed  with  gross  and  inconclusive  steel, 
Immortals  smile,  immortals  mortalwise 
And  fill  all  heaven  with  folly. 

With  criticisms  brief  and  to  the  point,  he  clearly  brine-s  home  to  us 
some  point  about  the  masters  of  lane-uap"e.  literature  and  nhilosoohv  whi^h 
we  had  never  observed  before.  "Hieh  Sweedpnborsv  overtooniner."  "Caed- 
man  in  the  morn  acalling  angels  with  the  cow  herd's  horn  that  late  brought 
home  the  cattle." 

The  "Song  of  the  Chattahooche".  now  on  the  tongue  of  nearlv  every 
school  boy  in  our  Southland,  is  well  rhymed,  rollicking  and  lyrical  in  con- 
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struction.  The  spirit  of  the  poem  which  lurks  underneath  together  with  the 
babbling  and  rushing  melody  which  characterizes  the  stream  song  makes 
it  another  of  his  best  poems.  He  is  at  his  best  here  as  in  "Marshes  of 
Glynn"  as  a  student  of  nature: 

All  clown  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

All  down  the  valleys  of  Hall, 
The  rushes  cried  abide,  abide, 
The  willful  water  held  me  thrall 
The  loving  laurel  turned   my  tide, 
The  ferns  and  fondling  grasses  said  stay, 
The  dewberry  dipped  for  to  work  delay 
The  little  needs   sighed   abide,  abide, 
Here   in   the  hills  of  Fabersham, 
Here  in  the  valleys  of  Hall. 

The  "Marshes  of  Glynn"  afford  abundant  examples  of  his  larger,  more 
thoughtful  manner.  He  lets  himself  out,  so  to  speak,  and  attains  an  ex- 
cellence not  equalled  or  excelled  in  any  of  his  other  poems  except  "Sun- 
rise." And  were  it  not  incomplete  and  wanting  in  places  it  could  well  be 
compared  to  the  best  of  Southern  poems.  The  oeacefulness  and  solitude  of 
the  words  he  contrasts  with  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  "trades  on  sweep- 
ing pace": 

"Like  a  lane  into  heaven  that  leads  from  a  dream." 

The  simplicity,  unadornedness  and  loftiness  of  Lanier's  poetry  may  be 
found  in  the  following1  from  the  "Marshes  of  Glynn"  : 

marshes  how  candid  and  simple,  and  nothing  withholding  and  free 
Ye  publish  yourselves  to  the  sky  and  offer  yourselves  to  the  sea!" 

The  "Marshes  of  Glynn"  ends  with  such  a  note  of  yearning  until  we 
too  as  the  poet  are  enthralled  by  the  majestic,  mystic,  overwhelming  poten- 
cy of  their  silence  and  secrecy.  It  ends  as  his  life  ended  with  an  aim  un- 
attained : 

As  the  marsh  hen  secretly  builds  on  the  watery  sod 

Behold  I  will  build  me  a  nest  on  the  greatness  of  God; 

I  will  fly  in  the  greatness  of  God  as  the  marsh  hen  flies. 

In  the  freedom  that  fills  all  the  space  twix1  the  marsh  and  the  skies. 

"And  I  would  I  could  know  what  swimmeth  below  when  the  tide  comes  in 

On  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  the  marvelous  marshes  of  Glynn." 
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Harrljua  ani>  Ifta  Slaliaman 

A.    J.    DOOLEY,    A.B.    '25. 

RIZONA  HAD  BEEN  DRY  BUT  THREE  MONTHS  when  Isaac 
Bluegrass  resolved  to  commit  suicide.  His  resolution  was  a  most 
painful  one;  he  determined  to  hang  himself.  Now  being  long- 
headed, he  had  not  arrived  at  this  resolve  without  giving  the 
matter  much  thought,  but  thought  had  only  strengthened  him  in 
his  purpose  instead  of  disuading  him  from  it.  He  had  no  money ;  he  had 
applied  in  vain  for  a  loan  to  his  uncle,  Mr.  Julep ;  some  poems  and  tragedies 
he  had  written  had  been  rejected;  to  crown  all  Milly  Mint,  his  fiancee,  had 
spurned  him  for  another,  Mr.  Fosko  by  name.  Assuredly  there  were  reasons 
enough  why  Isaac  should  twist  a  rope  around  his  neck.  No  clearer  case  of 
seif-suspension  had  ever  been  made  out.  And  yet  it  is  sad  to  hang  oneself 
at  twenty.  Life  at  that  age,  even  when  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  stoney-hearted  uncle,  rejected  manuscripts  and  a  love  suit  gone  awry, 
has  charms  which  plead  most  eloquently  for  a  prolongation  of  lease;  and 
when  Isaac  had  finished  and  closed  the  two  notes  which  began,  respect- 
ively, "Crule  Milly,  when  you  read  this  I  shall  be  no  more,"  and  "Uncle 
Julep,  it  was  your  inhumanity  that  killed  me,"  he  sat  down  to  consider  for 
a  moment  if  there  were  not  in  the  catalog  of  wilful  deaths  one  more  pleas- 
ing than  the  halter.  There  was  drowning  to  be  sure — but  then  he  did  not 
like  the  preliminary  gargling.  Then  there  was  a  poison  without  the  at- 
tendant sickness — a  herb  invented  by  a  German  chemist,  but  this  was 
unfortunately  not  on  the  market  in  Arizona.  There  was  shooting,  but  he 
had  no  pistol;  daggers  he  despised.  After  giving  the  matter  careful  con- 
sideration, he  saw  there  was  nothing  in  it  but  to  hang  or  drown,  and  he 
tossed  into  the  air  the  only  coin  left  him  to  decide  which  of  the  two  it 
would  be.  The  coin  fell  heads,  which  meant  hanging.  So  Isaac  took  up 
his  hat  and  prepared  to  go  out  to  buy  the  rope  and  necessary  nail. 

But  first  he  proceeded  to  nerve  himself  for  his  task  by  uncorking  the 
last  few  bottles  of  wine — sad  relics  of  pre-prohibition  days.  One  bottle  was 
labelled  "Fountain  of  Youth,"  which  seemed  to  him  a  good  joke,  being 
so  near  the  end  of  his  days.  The  wine  had  already  cheered  him  and  the 
blood  was  flowing  more  quickly  through  his  veins  as  he  descended  the 
staircase  on  his  way  to  the  roper's  store. 

Ropers  being  often  scarcer  than  other  tradesmen,  none  was  to  be  found 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Isaac  eyed  the  crowds  on  the  street  with  pity 
as  doomed  to  continue  a  life  of  struggling  from  which  he  himself  would 
so  soon  be  relieved.  So  he  walked  on  with  a  certain  buoyancy,  proud  of 
being  superior  to  all  these  wretches,  until  looking  up  he  perceived  opposite 
him  a  hardware  store  with  coils  of  rope  set  out  very  neatly  in  the  window. 

Now  Isaac  was  unshakeable  in  his  resolve,  but  it  would  be  wrong  to 
deny  that  at  the  sight  of  the  ropes  a  creeping  sort  of  sensation  stole  un- 
expectedly upon  his  back.  Stiff  and  hard,  they  looked — no  chance  of  break- 
ing, and  as  Isaac  eyed  them  he  fell  into  a  train  of  thought  which  he  had 
hitherto  sedulously  avoided.  What  an  alarm  when  his  body  would  be  found. 
There  was  Milly  who  would  probably  faint  and  his  uncle  grow  generous, 
publishers  be  filled  with  chagrin  that  they  had  returned  his  manuscripts. 
Milly,  to  be  sure,  would  miss  him,  but  what  would  Fosko  say?    Would  he 
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not  point  a  moral  to  the  tale  by  saying  each  time,  "Milly,  I  always  knew  that 
fellow  you  were  going  to  marry  was  crazy." 

Isaac  stood  still  and  wiped  his  brow.  To  hang  was  all  right,  but  to  be 
regarded  as  a  fool  was  not  quite  what  he  contemplated.  Yet  he  must  die. 
What  a  pity  that  he  had  not  fallen  in  battle  or  died  for  the  good  of  the 
race.  Suddenly  the  distant  strains  of  a  military  band  fell  on  his  ear.  A 
man  going  to  die  may  be  pardoned  for  desiring  a  swan-like  end  fading  in 
music.  So  Isaac  stood  still  until  the  last  soldier  passed,  then  he  would  go 
in  and  purchase  the  fatal  rope.  The  last  strains  were  still  echoing  in  his 
ear  after  the  fanfare  had  passed  and  he  still  was  outside  the  store.  A 
changed  had  been  worked  in  him.  His  brain  was  now  boiling  over  after  this 
music  with  dreams  of  glory.  He  was  born  for  higher  destinies  than  the 
halter.  He  would  sacrifice  his  life  in  the  interests  of  science,  for  some 
great  discovery  or  anything  that  would  take  him  from  this  planet  with  an 
abstract  crown  of  laurels  on  his  head.  Full  of  such  noble  purposes,  his 
brain  awhirl,  he  set  off  running  in  the  direction  the  band  had  taken.  He 
would  hear  some  more  of  that  music  which  had  so  inspired  him.  The 
band  had  entered  a  pavilion  and  as  Isaac  came  up  the  music  had  ceased. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  moment  he  resolved  to  address  the  crowd  and 
inform  them  that  his  life  was  at  the  service  of  humanity.  After  a  few 
preliminary  remarks  anent  the  circumstances  which  led  him  to  this  decision 
he  concluded,  "Be  there  any  man  in  the  crowd  who  wants  to  have  his  name 
handed  to  posterity  by  inventing  an  invention  that'll  benefit  the  human 
race,  but  may  blow  up  the  first  man  that  tries  it,  let  him  say  the  word 
and  I'll  be  the  man  to  be  blown  up." 

Isaac  had  scarcely  descended  the  platform  amid  the  good  natured 
raillery  of  the  crowd,  when  a  man  came  up  and  accosted  him.  "I'm  an  in- 
ventor. Where  do  you  live.  I  would  prefer  to  try  this  invention  in  your 
apartments  as  in  case  of  a  fatal  result  your  dead  body  would  be  an  encum- 
brance to  me."  Isaac  led  the  stranger  to  his  lodgings  and  on  the  way  had 
to  plead  ignorance  to  several  questions  asked  him  by  the  inventor  concern- 
electricity  and  magnetism. 

Seated  in  Isaac's  apartment,  the  inventor  proceeded  at  once  to  business. 
He  produced  a  small  copper  chain  collar  connected  with  a  battery  and  a 
dial.  "This  is  my  invention,"  he  said,  "The  work  of  a  life  time,  but  may 
perhaps  destroy  life  in  an  instant.  You  adjust  this  collar  around  your 
neck — remember,  however,  if  the  current  be  too  strong  it  may  prove  fatal — 
and  the  person  towards  whom  you  point  the  dial  falls  immediately  into 
your  power,  to  such  an  extent  that  he  is  forced  to  speak  and  act  according 
to  his  innermost  thoughts  and  inclinations.  It  completely  removes  from 
his  mind  the  restraints  which  the  presence  of  others  and  outward  circum- 
stances entail.  In  other  words  it  makes  him  act  naturally,  unmask  his 
thoughts  and  does  away  with  all  hypocrisy  and  human  respect.  It  is  the 
death  blow  to  duplicity  and  lying."  Taking  the  chain,  the  inventor  ad- 
vanced to  where  Isaac  sat  and  threw  it  over  his  neck.  Isaac  shivered  from 
head  to  foot  as  if  in  a  fit.  Three  times  the  spasms  recurred  to  him  in  twice 
as  many  minutes  and  seemed  as  if  they  meant  to  wrench  the  life  out  of 
him.  Then  he  became  still  again.  An  ineffable  sensation  of  comfort  stole 
over  him  as  he  regained  his  equanimity.  "The  world  is  before  me,"  he 
said  as  both  rushed  from  the  house. 

Arrived  in  the  centre  of  the  city  Isaac  resolved  to  try  the  efficacy 
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of  the  new  invention.  A  chubby  policeman,  picture  of  law,  order  and  hon- 
esty was  standing  at  one  of  the  crowded  corners.  Carefully  he  scanned 
the  passing  multitude  for  faces  of  fugitive  crooks,  when  suddenly  Isaac 
turned  the  magic  dial  towards  him.  The  policeman  gave  a  start  and  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation  faced  round,  strode  up  to  the  butcher's  shop,  un- 
hooked a  leg  of  mutton  and  made  away  with  it.  The  butcher  brandished  a 
cleaver  as  if  to  throw  it  at  the  thief,  when  Isaac  directing  the  small  hand 
again  caused  him  to  stand  with  arms  akimbo  and  smile,  "This  beats  the 
movies,"  he  said  as  he  re-entered  his  store.  Anxious  to  know  more  of  this 
gentleman,  Isaac  still  kept  the  dial  towards  him.  Immediately  the  butcher 
lapsed  self-accusing  as  he  faced  the  crowd  of  customers  in  his  store. 
"He  may  well  walk  off  with  that  leg  of  meat,  but  if  he  was  to  walk  off 
with  the  whole  store  he  wouldn't  nearly  take  an  amount  equal  to  one  day's 
profits  when  we  had  the  high  prices.  Why,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "if  you 
only  knew  the  diseased  carcasses  I  sold  you  in  joints  you'd  mob  me.  See 
that  leg  of  beef  a-hanging  there.  You  think  that's  tender.  Why  a  bullet 
couldn't  pierce  the  hide  of  the  cow  it's  taken  from."  Isaac  laughed,  but 
fearing  that  the  butcher  might  hopelessly  ruin  his  trade  he  turned  the 
hand  of  the  dial  towards  a  passing  milkman.  The  fellow  had  been  shouting 
"Pure  milk,"  when  he  turned  to  the  crowds  and  yelled  "Milky  water."  A 
grocer  was  standing  at  his  door  enjoying  the  fun  in  the  street.  Isaac 
turned  the  hand  towards  him  and  he  immediately  owned  up  to  having  false 
scales. 

Fearful  of  pursuing  his  experiments  further,  Isaac  turned  into  some 
state  legislature.  A  hoary-headed  senator  was  on  the  floor  expatiating 
on  the  advantages  of  the  Smith-Towner  Bill.  He  had  taken  exactly  an 
hour  and  one-half  to  portray  the  innumerable  benefits  accruing  from  it  and 
ended  his  oration  with  the  soul-stirring  words,  "In  conclusion,  gentlemen, 
let  me  state  that  no  true  American  can  vote  against  this  bill.  It  is,  I  may 
say,  an  indispensable  step  towards  progress.  Let  it  not  pass  and  America 
will  be  denied  her  place  in  the  sun.  Upon  its  successful  issue  depends  the 
culture  of  the  nation,  if  not  the  entire  civilized  world."  He  had  just  re- 
turned to  his  seat  amidst  thunderous  applause  when  Isaac  suspecting  his 
honesty,  turned  the  hand  towards  him.  Immediately  the  senator  arose  and 
resuming  the  floor  he  addressed  his  audience  in  this  strain,  "Gentlemen,  I 
have  spoken  for  one  hour  and  a  half  on  the  advantages  of  the  bill.  To  tell 
you  frankly  it  has  no  advantages.  I  don't  believe  in  it.  No  true  American 
would  vote  for  it.  Take  my  advice  and  throw  it  out."  There  was  imme- 
diate consternation  in  the  different  quarters  of  the  assemblage.  Cries  of 
traitor  reverberated  from  one  red-headed  senator  who  had  taken  up  a  great 
part  of  the  morning  proving  that  the  bill  was  constitutional,  but  on  Isaac 
turning  the  dial  towards  him  he  shouted,  "Yes,  it  is  unconstitutional." 
Another  vigorous  supporter  of  the  measure  on  patriotic  grounds,  yelled 
"What  do  I  care  as  long  as  I  keep  my  seat."  As  the  hands  of  the  dial  were 
swung  towards  the  different  parts  of  the  house,  members  were  rising  up 
on  every  side  with  dishevelled  hair  and  clamoring  all  together,  contradict- 
ing statements  they  had  spent  many  hours  in  proving.  It  was  not  until 
the  sneaker  rose  to  call  the  confused  assembly  to  order  that  Isaac  restored 
the  dial  to  his  pocket  and  the  tempest  was  allayed.  "I  have  had  enough 
of  this,"  said  he  with  a  frightened  flush  on  his  features  when  he  and  his 
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friend  emerged  into  the  open  air.  "If  this  world  is  no  better  than  this 
dial  shows,  it's  not  worth  living  in." 

They  had  somehow  gotten  into  a  taxi.  "Where  to,"  asked  the  inventor. 
"Home  to  my  lodgings,"  answered  Isaac.  His  friend  tried  to  induce  him 
to  visit  the  newspaper  offices  to  see  how  propaganda  is  manufactured  and 
even  to  the  public  schools  that  he  might  learn  whatever  respectful  students 
thought  of  their  respective  professors.  As  they  whirled  through  the  streets 
Isaac  espied  the  figure  of  his  faithless  fiancee  and  her  lover.  Unable  to 
resist  the  temptation,  he  turned  the  hands  of  the  dial  towards  her  and 
as  the  taxi  slowed  up  alongside  them  a  quarrel  had  begun.  "Of  course," 
she  insisted  in  a  loud  voice  easily  audible  to  the  occupants  of  the  machine, 
"I  love  Isaac  and  not  you.    Had  he  not  put  himself  in  such  a  state" — 

What  state?  Isaac  opened  his  eyes  slowly  and  found  himself  lying  in 
bed.  His  mysterious  friend  was  seated  at  the  table.  Milly  Mint  was  stand- 
ing at  the  foot  of  his  bed  preparing  some  medicine.  "Where  am  I,"  he 
asked  distractedly.  "You've  been  delirious  for  some  hours,"  said  Milly 
half  severely.  "And  only  to  think  of  you  putting  yourself  in  such  a  state 
with  raw  whiskey.  This  gentleman,  a  police  inspector,  found  you  down  town 
this  morning  offering  to  kill  yourself  for  any  man  that  would  invent  a 
steam  engine.  How  foolish." 

"And  I  brought  you  to  your  rooms  until  I  thought  you  could  take  care 
of  yourself  and  would  promise  not  to  think  of  suicide  again,"  said  the  in- 
spector. 3^ ''.HI 

"But  how  am  I  to  live,"  asked  Isaac  doubtfully. 

"Here  is  a  registered  letter  come  for  you  this  afternoon  from  your 
uncle,  I  presume,  judging  from  the  initials  in  the  corner." 

"And  the  magic  dial,"  asked  Isaac  bewildered. 

"You  have  been  raving  about  that  all  day,"  laughed  the  inspector.  "I 
suppose  you  mean  this  watch  and  chain  of  yours  which  I  found  you  trying 
to  sell  to  passers-by  in  the  street." 

"Oh,  Milly,"  muttered  Isaac  as  she  approached  him  with  the  medicine, 
"I'm  sorry  it  was  a  dream  after  all,  for  I  dreamt  you  said  that  you  loved 
me." 

"And  you  don't  believe  in  dreams,"  asked  Miss  Milly,  spilling  some  of 
the  medicine  in  her  confusion. 
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3tt  M? morg  nf  &u.  Philip  USurpi^,  &.  1. 

0,  guide  of  troubled  souls,  of  counsellors,  the  best! 

No,  ne'er,  thy  zeal  for  us,  shall  be  forgot ! 
Fain  would  we  join  thee  in  that  realm  above  SO1  blest, 

So  far  from  us,  alas,  who  prized  thee  not, 
Nor  realized  thy  worth,  through  all  the  fleeting  years, 

But,  orphaned  now,  we  think  of  thee  with  tears. 
Ah,  little  did  we  dream,  at  merry  Christmas  tide, 

That  thee,  0  father  dear,  who  loved  us  so, 
The  grave,  so  soon,  from  weeping  ones  should  hide, 

And  leave  our  stricken  hearts  surcharged  with  woe ! 
But  God  knew  best  for  thee,  His  holy  will  be  clone ! 

For  thee  life's  toils  are  o'er,  for  thee  the  crown  is  won ; 
Ah,  yes,  and  nobly  won,  for  thou  didst,  here  below, 

In  ail  things,  strive  to  do  the  will  of  God, 
Thy  saintly  heart,  with  love  of  Him,  was  e'er  aglow 

And  prompted  thee  to  walk  the  ways  He  trod. 
The  crooked  paths  of  sin,  in  life,  thou  didst  eschew, 

And  every  Christ-like  work  e'er  found  in  thee, 
A  sympathetic  soul,  a  helper  ready,  true, 

Whose  heart  was  full  of  Christian  charity. — 
For  us,  now  lone  and  cheerless,  pray,  o  father,  dear, 

And  when  we,  too,  shall  near  life's  final  goal, 
When  light  of  earth  shall  fade  for  aye,  and  death  is  -near. 

May  we.  like  thee,  depart  with  grace-clad  soul. 
And  when  we  stand  before  the  great  white  throne  of  God, 

Plead  thou  for  us,  and  say:  "Christ's  path  they  trod." 

— D.  P.  L. 
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Sljr  (fhimt  of  ffirttrr  Urttprs 

BRUCE    NEFF,    A.B.    '23. 

OR  INTERESTING,  and  at  the  same  time,  useful  and  sensible, 
reading  we  turn  at  once  to  the  gossiping  chronicler.  Him,  or 
her,  we  prize,  far  beyond  the  grave  historian.  Such  a  one  was 
Marie  de  Rabutin-Chantal,  Baroness  de  Chantal  and  Bourbilly, 
who  is  called,  and  justly,  the  queen  of  letter  writers.  She  was 
born  in  the  chateau  of  Bourbilly  on  the  5th  of  February,  1627.  A  few 
months  after  this  her  father,  the  Baron  de  Chantal,  died,  fighting  against 
the  English ;  five  years  afterwards  she  lost  her  mother  and  from  that  time 
her  maternal  uncle,  Christophe,  Abbe  of  Livry,  became  a  second  father 
to  her.  Her  education,  in  those  days,  when  young  ladies  were  taught  little 
more  than  to  read,  write,  dance  and  embroider,  was  unusually  good,  em- 
bracing as  it  did  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  Spanish  and  Italian ;  and  these 
advantages  were  cultivated  throughout  her  life  by  a  great  love  of  reading. 

At  eighteen  Marie  was  a  very  charming  girl,  not  so  much  by  beautiful 
regularity  of  features,  as  by  the  wonderful  expression  of  her  countenance. 
It  was  at  this  age  that  her  uncle  married  her  to  a  gay  young  cavalier, 
the  Marquis  de  Sevigne,  a  gentleman  of  one  of  the  first  houses  of  Brittany, 
handsome,  elegant,  courageous;  but  dissipated,  faithless  and  debauched. 
The  young  wife  was  now  removed  from  her  solitude  at  Livry  and  into- 
duced  into  all  the  gaiety  and  glitter  of  Paris.  She  figured  in  the  ballets 
at  Versailles.  Poets  wrote  verses  in  her  praise ;  lovers  sighed  and  lan- 
guished at  her  feet ;  but  in  spite  of  the  relaxing  atmosphere  she  breathed, 
in  spite  of  a  faithless  husband,  whose  liaisons  were  notorious,  not  even  in 
the  most  secret  whisperings  of  court  scandal  was  her  name  ever  lightly 
uttered ;  and  to  be  pure  in  that  court  was  to  be  a  woman  picked  out  of  ten 
thousand. 

In  1645  she  succeeded  in  enticing  her  husband  from  the  allurements 
of  Paris  to  one  of  his  estates  near  Vitre,  in  Brittany.  From  this  spot,  Les 
Rochers,  many  of  her  most  charming  letters  are  written,  and  which,  more 
than  any  other,  must  ever  be  connected  with  her  memory.  Here  in  1647 
she  gave  birth  to  a  son  and  the  following  year  to  a  daughter,  the  after- 
wards celebrated  Madame  de  Grignan. 

In  the  meantime  her  husband  returned  to  Paris  and  to  his  old  dis- 
solute courses,  while  she  remained  at  Les  Rochers,  devoting  herself  to  the 
training  of  her  two  children.  A  quarrel  with  the  Chevalier  d  Albert,  re- 
sulting in  a  duel,  put  an  end  to  the  career  of  the  Marquis  de  Sevigne,  and 
left  his  wife  a  widow  at  twenty-five.  All  her  thoughts,  care  and  affection 
were  now  devoted  to  her  children,  or  rather  to  her  daughter.  There  was 
probably  little  in  her  son  to  inspire  love,  for  she  had  none  to  snare  for  him. 

The  only  man  that  the  beautiful  widow,  after  her  husband's  death, 
ever  evinced  any  feeling  of  tenderness  for.  was  the  celebrated  and  unfor- 
tunate Fouquet,  and  doubtless  the  sympathy  which  she  felt  and  so  un- 
diso-uisedly  expressed  for  his  misfortunes  was  one  of  the  causes  of  that 
dislike  which  the  king  always  manifested  towai'ds  her.  This  disfavor  in 
which  she  was  held  at  court  repelled  all  suitors  for  her  hand,  but  her  hap 
piness,   fortunately,   did  not   depend   upon  such   favor.   She   retired   from 
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the  uncongenial  atmosphere  of  Versailles  and  amidst  the  delightful  com- 
panionship of  books  and  the  still  more  delightful  society  of  such  women 
and  men  as  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  Rochefoucauld.  Turenne,  Bossuet,  La 
Fontaine,  Fenelon,  Corneille,  Moliere,  and  above  all  of  that  daughter  her 
love  for  whom  amounted  almost  to  a  madness,  she  passed  a  happy,  joyous 
life.  Whether  in  her  cabinet  writing  letters  or  reading,  whether  meditating 
among  the  green  silent  valleys  of  Les  Rochers  or  Livry,  or  exchanging 
repartees  with  La  Fontaine  in  the  gay  salons  of  Paris,  tossing  about  the 
hay  or  dancing  at  Versailles,  in  every  situation  she  was  equally  at  home 
equally  happy.    And  thus  passed  away  the  young  years  of  her  life. 

That  some  court  disfavor  which  had  condemned  her  to  perpetual 
widowhood  affected  in  an  equal  degree  the  matrimonial  prospects  of  her 
daughter;  for  although  Mile,  de  Sevigne  grew  up  to  be  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  accomplished  girls  in  France,  yet,  to  her  mother's  intense  mor- 
tification, she  received  no  offers  of  marriage.  At  length,  however,  a 
match  was  made  with  the  Count  de  Gringnan,  an  ugly  and  unamiable  middle- 
aged  widower  of  two  wives — not  a  very  brilliant  alliance  for  the  prettiest 
girl  in  France.  It  has  been  said  that  the  principal  motive  of  Madame 
de  Sevigne  in  selecting  such  a  son-in-law  was  the  hope  that  she  would 
be  able  to  keep  her  daughter  always  near  her.  But  in  this  she  was  cruelly 
disappointed,  as  sixteen  months  after  the  marriage  Count  de  Grignan  was 
appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  Provence.  To  this  separation,  however,  the 
world  owes  a  large  number  of  those  charming  epistles  which  have  immor- 
talized the  name  of  Sevigne. 

The  records  of  the  remaining  years  of  Madame  de  Sevigne's  life  are 
to  be  found  in  her  letters.  Those  years  were  uneventful  enough;  some 
were  passed  in  Paris,  some  in  Brittany,  some  in  Provence.  In  1696,  when 
she  was  seventy  years  of  age,  her  daughter  was  seized  with  a  dangerous 
and  painful  illness.  At  the  first  intelligence  of  this  disaster  she  hastened 
to  her  side  and  night  and  day  for  three  months  watched  at  the  beloved 
one's  pillow.  As  Madame  de  Grignan  began  to  slowly  recover  so  did  the 
tender  mother's  strength  gradually  sink.  Twice  did  that  mother  give  her 
child  life — the  second  time  by  the  forfeit  of  her  own.  But  she  died  happily, 
for  she  died  in  those  beloved  arms,  with  her  eyes  resting  upon  the  beloved 
face,  carrying  with  her  even  into  the  grave  the  image  which  had  never  been 
absent  from  her  soul  in  life. 
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(greater  ffinn^ 


D.    M.    STEWART,    U.S.    '23. 


T  HAS  OFTEN  BEEN  THE  CASE  that  the  most  important  ques- 
tion in  our  lives  is  not  left  for  us  to  decide.  We  poor  humans 
are  but  mannikins,  under  the  supreme  direction  of  the  fates ;  we 
do  their  will  at  their  bidding.  Said  Shakespeare,  "There  is  a 
destiny  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them  as  we  will." 
A.  Montgomery  Harrison  was  a  victim  of  circumstance,  and  an  all 
successful  victim  he  had  been.  During  his  life  of  some  thirty  odd  years 
he  had  been  called  the  luckiest  chap  in  the  city.  He  was  lucky  at  cards, 
in  his  business,  and  in  love.  Never  had  he  been  known  to  lose  at  poker; 
his  father,  who  died  seven  years  previous,  left  him  the  biggest  wholesale 
house  in  the  South  and  two  million  dollars ;  and  he  had  been  chosen  by 
Margaret  Miller's  parents  to  be  her  future  husband.  What  better  condi- 
tions could  any  man  want  than  these?  But  Miss  Miller,  is  she,  er,  pos- 
sessed by  beauty,  and  affection,  and,  er,  has  she  any  inheritance?  you  ask. 
Verily,  she  hath  all  those,  and  more.  Old  man  Miller  was  one  of  the  rich- 
est cotton  brokers  in  the  Crescent  City,  and  should  the  angel  of  Death  call 
him,  Margaret  would  be  the  heir  to  a  magnificent  estate  and  a  gratifying 
sum  seven  figures  in  length.  Concerning  her  personal  attractions,  the 
Creator  had  made  better,  but  not  much  better  creatures  than  she.  Let  this 
suffice  for  her  disposition.  In  her  train  of  a  score  of  admirers,  it  was 
evident  that  she  favored  Harrison  the  more,  yet,  lately,  since  her  return 
from  Europe,  she  had  treated  him  coldly.  It  was  to  find  out  the  reason 
for  this  sudden  falling  of  her  amorous  temperature  towards  him,  that  Mont- 
gomery had  called  upon  Margaret  tonight. 

As  soon  as  she  appeared,  he  began  to  probe  her  heart.  He  knew  that 
she  had  no  regard  for  aristocracy,  but  could  there  be  a  count,  or  a  duke,  or 
a  prince,  or  some  other  royal  high  all-important  member  of  an  autocratic 
family  who  had  captured  her  affections  in  her  trip  to  the  old  world  ?  Didn't 
she  remember  that  he  was  the  man  of  her  parents'  choice  ?  Wasn't  she  go- 
ing to  marry  him  ? 

"No,  Monty,"  she  answered,  simply,  "the  man  I  love  is  a  poor  sailor. 
He  is  a  real  man,  not  one  of  your  money-grabbing  kind." 

Of  course,  this  hit  Harrison  like  a  safe  fallen  from  a.  twenty-story 
window,  but  he  clung  on  to  the  fact  that  her  dad  and  mother  wished  their 
match,  as  a  drowning  man  clings  to  a  straw. 

"Margaret,"  he  pleaded,  "we  can't  disappoint  your  parents.  We'll  have 
to  go  through  with  the  wedding.  Don't  you  love  me?  Forget  this  bum 
of  a  sailor." 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  she,  "but  I  know  my  own  heart  as  you  and  mother 
and  father  don't.    It's  final,  Monty,  and  he  and  I  are  to  be  married." 

A.  Montgomery  Harrison  groaned.  Here  was  a  beautiful,  sensible, 
rich  girl  throwing  him  over  for  a  common  seaman,  a  coarse,  illiterate  sailor. 
Well,  she  was  old  enough  to  know  what  she  was  doing,  and  he  had  always 
respected  her  for  her  decisions.  Being  a  clean,  square  man,  and  a  good 
sport,  he  resigned  himself  to  his  face.  This  was  the  first  time  that  fate 
had  played  him  such  a  heart-breaking  trick,  but  it  was  by  no  means  the 
last. 
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"I  hope,"  he  said,  hoarsely,  taking  her  hand,  "that  you  will  be  happy. 
Goodbye  and  good  luck."     And  he  was  gone. 

Mechanically  he  took  his  hat  and  stick  from  the  butler,  and  walked  to 
the  door  as  one  in  a  trance.  The  cool  night  air  refreshed  him,  and  he  told 
the  chauffeur  to  take  the  car  home,  that  he  would  rather  walk. 

What  had  gotten  into  the  girl?  Wasn't  he  man  enough  for  her  with 
his  broad,  muscular  six  feet  of  height?  If  this  man  she  was  going  to 
marry,  this  raw,  tough  specimen  of  humanity,  this  sailor,  was  not  the 
most  ambitious  money-grabbing  fool  in  the  world,  Harrison  swore  he 
would  eat  his  hat. 

As  he  walked  along,  he  revolved  the  matter  over  in  his  mind.  It  was 
too  sudden,  too  heart-rending,  too  like  a  nightmare  to  be  true.  With  this 
thought,  Monty  swung  around  the  corner,  accidently  colliding  with  some- 
one. Harrison  stopped  and  stepped  back,  speaking  his  apology.  This  some- 
one with  whom  he  had  collided  was  a  man,  unshaven,  and  roughly  dressed, 
and  as  the  man  turned,  the  light  of  the  street  lamp  fell  full  upon  his  face. 

"That's  all  right,  stranger,"  said  the  man,  "it  was  as  much  my  fault 
as  it  was  yours.     I  was  in  a  hurry." 

The  man  spoke  in  a  soft,  liquid  voice  which  grated  on  Monty's  ears. 
He  looked  like  a  wharf  rat,  thought  Harrison,  and  he  might  be  a  burglar. 
The  man  resumed  his  walk  in  the  direction  from  which  Monty  had  just 
come,  and  as  he  stood  watching  him,  the  man  hesitated,  turned,  and  ap- 
proached Harrison. 

"Excuse  me,  Colonel,"  said  the  man,  in  that  same  irritating  liquid 
voice,  "could  you  tell  me  where  Miss  Margaret  Miller  lives?" 

Again  A.  Montgomery  Harrison  experienced  a  shock.  Was  this  man? 
No,  it  was  too  absurd.  Margaret  would  pick  a  sea  captain,  but  not  a  man 
of  this  type.  Anyway,  why  in  the  world  did  this  fellow  want  to  know  where 
she  lived?  The  impudence  of  him  to  take  her  first  name.  But  before  he 
could  stop  himself  he  asked  the  tough  looking  stranger,  "Are  you  the 
man — " 

It  was  as  far  as  he  got.    The  stranger  smiled. 

"Yes,  pard,  you  guessed  it,"  he  purred,  "Margaret  is  a  particular  friend 
friend  of  mine.    What's  that  to  you?" 

"Oh,  nothing,"  answered  Monty,  with  a  sinking  sensation  in  the  re- 
gion of  his  heart.    "Miss  Miller  lives  over  there,  in  that  house." 

"Thanks,"  smiled  the  stranger,  as  he  hurried  in  the  direction  Monty 
had  indicated. 

It  was  true.  Monty  moaned  as  he  turned  and  stumbled  away.  So  this 
crude,  coarsely  dressed  scoundrel  with  the  soft,  purring  voice  was  the  man 
Margaret  loved,  this  was  the  man  she  said  she  was  going  to  marry.  It 
was  too  much  for  Harrison,  and  he  shuddered  when  he  thought  of  it.  Then 
he  came  back  to  the  same  conclusion  that  Margaret  was  old  enough  to  know 
what  she  was  doing.    He  would  forget. 

Somehow,  in  the  following  weeks,  Monty  could  not  forget.  He  turned 
his  attention  to  his  poker,  but  in  the  place  of  the  players,  he  kept  seeing 
the  dirty,  unkempt  stranger,  and  he  threw  down  the  cards  with  disgust. 
At  the  office  it  was  the  same  way.  Hisi  stenographer  resembled  Mareraret, 
and  he  fired  her.  He  could  not  get  the  pair  out  of  his  memory.  All  dur- 
ing the  day  he  was  tormented  and  at  night  they  haunted  his  dreams.  He 
was  about  to  give  up  in  despair,  when  he  unconsciously  picked  up  the  news- 
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paper  and  glanced  over  it  with  unseeing  eyes.  The  newsboys  had  been  cry- 
ing "Extra"  for  some  reason  or'  other,  but  he  did  not  hear  them.  With  an 
oath  of  disgust,  he  threw  the  paper  on  the  floor,  and  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands. 

A  knock  came  at  the  door,  and  Monty  straightened  up,  and  ordered 
the  visitor  to  come  in  and  "be  doggone  quick  about  it."  The  door  opened 
and  McCarthy,  the  manager,  appeared. 

"Hello,  Mac,"  greeted  Harrison,  with  forced  cheerfulness,  "anything 
wrong?" 

"Evening,  Mr.  Harrison,"  responded  McCarthy,  "what  do  you  think? 
England  has  declared  war  on  Germany." 

"You  don't  say,"  cried  Monty,  all  attention.  "I  didn't  know  a  thing 
about  it.  I  heard  that  there  was  a  war  scare  in  Europe  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  but  I  didn't  know  it  was  that  bad." 

"Why,  Mr.  Harrison,"  exclaimed  McCarthy,  "the  boys  have  been  yelling 
themselves  hoarse  with  the  war  news." 

Then  it  dawned  on  Monty  that  this  was  what  all  the  noise  had  been 
about.  He  discussed  it  with  his  manager  for  perhaps  half  an  hour  and 
then  left  for  his  home.  The  next  morning  he  called  McCarthy  into  his  office. 

"I'm  going  to  let  you  take  charge  of  the  place,  Mac,"  he  said. 

"What's  the  matter,  Mr.  Harrison,"  asked  the  manager. 

"I'm  going  to  Europe,  and  I  don't  know  when  I'll  return,"  answered 
Monty. 

"But  there's  war  over  there,  and — " 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Monty,  "I'm  going,  and  you  are  to  take  full 
charge."  With  that,  A.  Montgomery  Harrison  left  the  office,  which,  un- 
known to  him,  fate  had  decreed  he  should  never  return. 

"Well,  I'll  be  doggonned,"  muttered  the  astonished  McCarthy. 

$:  ^c  ;£  %  ^c  %:  i|e 

Fate,  the  director  and  stage  manager  of  life,  shifts  the  scene.  Six 
months  later,  A.  Montgomery  Harrison,  now  a  member  of  the  American 
embassy,  was  in  Petrograd,  incognito.  So  new,  so  novel  had  been  his  life 
that  he  had  almost  forgotten  about  Margaret  Miller  and  her  sailor.  Right 
now  there  was  trouble  in  Russia  and  the  government  was  on  the  trail  of  a 
man,  a  leader  of  radicalism,  who  had  been  inciting  the  populace  to  sedition 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  He  was  known  to  be  a  foreigner,  but 
beyond  that  no  information  concerning  him  was  available. 

Harrison  sat  before  his  roaring  fire  and  smoked.  He  closed  his  eyes 
in  perfect  restfulness,  brooding  over  the  capture  of  his  victim.  Monty 
had  been  in  Petrograd  but  ten  days,  and  no  one  knew  him,  his  only  recog- 
nition being  his  passport.  He  was  making  good  progress,  he  thought,  much 
better  than  he  had  expected. 

Nearly  napping  in  the  depths  of  his  comfortable  chair,  Monty  was 
disturbed  by  something  tapping  at  his  window.  Trained  to  alertness,  he 
jumped  up  and  listened  for  it  again.  Once  more  it  came,  and  it  sounded  as 
though  someone  was  trying  to  raise  the  glass.  It  came  from  one  of  the 
windows  which  overlooked  the  spacious  courtyard. 

With  a  bound,  Monty  was  there.  He  reached  for  his  gun,  and  sudden- 
ly threw  up  the  window. 

"Come  out  of  that,"  ordered  he,  in  Russian,  to  a  figure  on  the  ground. 
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The  figure,  seeing  that  Monty  had  a  gun,  climbed  into  the  room.  It 
was  that  of  a  man,  a  young  man  with  a  heavy  beard,  and  long,  uncut  hair. 

"What  are  you  doing  there?"  questioned  Harrison. 

The  man  didn't  answer,  but  walked  to  the  fire.  In  the  firelight,  Monty 
noticed  that  the  fehow  was  clumsily  dressed,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Rus- 
sian poorer  class.  There  was  snow  on  his  boots,  and  on  his  hat  and  shoulders. 
Monty  closed  the  window,  and  m  a  thrice  switched  in  the  lights. 

The  man  straightened  up,  with  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

"Look  out,"  he  cried,  cautiously,  "the  police  are  after  me." 

With  that,  Monty  turned  the  lights  off,  and  going  to  the  table,  lit  the 
table  lamp.  The  man,  with  the  appearance  of  one  weary  of  running,  sank 
down  into  the  chair. 

"Well,"  exclaimed  Monty,  "what  do  the  police  want  you  for?" 

The  man  turned  to  Monty,  his  face  lit  up  by  the  table  lamp.  Monty 
let  out  a  cry  of  astonishment.  Here  was  the  man,  this  leader  of  radicalism, 
that  he  was  trailing.  He  leaned  forward,  and  as  he  did  so,  he  came  within 
the  glare' of  the  lamp.    The  man  straightened  up,  and  smiled. 

"Mr.  A.  Montgomery  Harrison,  I  believe,"  said  the  man  in  perfect 
English. 

Monty  was  tense.  The  purring  voice  sounded  familiar,  and  he  re- 
called the  man  with  a  start. 

Outside  in  the  street  came  noises  of  a  number  of  people,  mingled  with 
hte  harsh  commands  of  soldiers.  They  were  looking  for  the  fugitive.  A 
look  of  despair  crept  over  the  man's  face. 

"My  God,  Harrison,"  he  pleaded,  "can't  you  get  me  out  of  this?  They 
will  shoot  me  if  they  catch  me,  and  I  haven't  any  passport." 

Monty  was  too  astonished  to  speak.    At  last  he  said: 

"They  won't  be  in  here  for  five  minutes  yet.  Tell  me,  did  you  marry 
Margaret?" 

"No,"  said  the  man,  nervously,  "I  was  called  to  duty  when  the  war  be- 
gan. If  I  can  only  get  out  of  all  this,  I'll  go  to  America  and  marry  her. 
She  loves  me;  no  other." 

Harrison  paused  for  a  moment,  the  victim  of  tense  emotion.  At 
length  he  reached  down  into  his  pocket.  "Here,"  he  said,  "is  my  passport, 
quick,  they  are  coming.  It  will  bring  you  through  the  lines.  Swear  to  be  an 
honest  man  and  to  be  faithful  and  good  to  her.  On  that  condition  I  save 
you." 

"I  swear,"  said  the  man. 

Whoever  was  ringing  the  bell  must  have  grown  tired  of  the  delay,  and 
started  to  batter  the  door  down.  The  fugitive  made  for  the  window.  He 
was  not  a  minute  too  soon,  and  as  he  stepped  out  of  it,  and  lowered  the 
glass,  the  door  gave  way  and  in  burst  three  husky  men  in  the  uniform  of 
the  Russian  army. 

Monty  had  collected  his  senses,  but  was  still  under  the  influence  of  the 
excitement.   Catching  sight  of  him,  the  soldiers  approached  him. 

Monty  fumbled  in  his  pocket  as  if  for  his  passport,  but  it  was  gone.  The 
soldiers  were  demanding  to  see  it,  and  he  had  none.  It  meant  death  in 
those  days,  when  spies  were  everywhere. 

Monty  was  still  groggy  from  the  excitement,  and  in  his  effort  to  sup- 
port himself,  he  started  forward,  stumbled  and  fell.  The  soldiers  mistak- 
ing this  for  an  attempt  to  escape,  fired. 

A.  Montgomery  Harrison  lay  still  forever. 
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®n  a  Uttbtlartan 


(To  Br.  Jost,  S.  J.,  on  the  Occasion  of  His  Diamond  Jubilee.) 

Full-garnered  years  thou,  lilied  mountains  trod, 
Earth's  plain-gowned  pilgrim,  living  not  thy  will 
But  gentle  Christ's. 

The  sharp-ribbed  rocks,  the  sod 
Hath  been  soul-wearying.  The  conquered  hill 
Gave  endless  hills  to  view ;  but  thou  wouldst  on : 
Calm-listening  to  Christ's  own  bugle  call, 
Unfearing  demon-haunted  wood.     A  throne 
Thou  ever  seek'st  .  .  .  high  Heaven's  Carnival! 

And  now  for  Heav'ns  o'er  arching  hyaline 

Swing  unseen  casements  open  wide,  and  she 

The  snow-chaste  Mother  of  Divinity, 

Lets  fall  these  jewelled  gifts,  heav'n-forged,  divine: 

Thy  years  well  spent ;  Life's  rosary ; 

Thy  Key  for  time  and  for  Eternity! 

What  wishes  lead  attend  thee?    What  high  pray'r 

Into  the  mask'd  future?  Happiness? 

Aye,  happiness  thy  iron-tipped  cross  to  bear 

Up  Calvaries  blood-stolled ;  thy  one  success 

To  vision  Christ  adying  on  His  cross : 

His  crown'd  head,  sharp-pierced  with  thorns,  His  arms 

Out-flung  for  thy  dear  love ;  this  gain  not  loss 

To  estimate  ...  To  brave  Sin's  fell  alarms ! 

And  when  at  last,  all  Calvaries  are  trod ; 
And  thou  are  on  thy  Death's  own  Calvary 
Asearching  for  thy  long-sought  Hope,  thy  God ; 
May  Night  swoon  into  Day's  Eternity ; 
And  Jesus  smile,  who  once  was  crucified ! 
And  Calvary  is  Thabor  glorified ! 


f 
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(El\?  Portrg  of  Katl|prtup  (Hijnan  Ijuiksmt 

PHILIP   H.    FRANK,    A.B.    '24. 

HE  GREAT  DAY  OF  VICTORIAN  POETRY  was  just  wearing 
to  its  sunset  when  this  little  Irish  maiden  stepped  across  the 
horizon  of  London,  her  heart  full  of  dreams,  her  lips  full  of 
songs.  Like  most  youthful  songs  they  were  shy,  romantic, 
idealistic;  tendelry  but  not  fastidiously  wrought,  and  preoc- 
cupied with  the  minor  music  of  life. 

First  of  all,  back  in  1885,  came  "Louise  de  la  Valliere,"  a  first  volume 
as  like  as  possible  to  the  pale  sweet  crocus  of  earliest  springtime.  Two 
years  after  "Louise"  came  "Shamrocks,"  a  sister  volume  very  like  its 
predecessor,  but  greener  and  gladder ;  in  a  word,  more  Celtic.  There  was  a 
charming  legend  of  "The  Sick  Princess" ;  there  were  Irish  narratives  of 
Aibhric  and  the  Swans,  Diarmind  and  Grainne,  et  cetera.  But  along  with 
reminiscence  there  was  a  forward  leap.  In  its  "Angel  of  the  Annunciation" 
one  discerns  the  golden  germ  later  to  develop  into  the  first  book  of  "Miracle 
riays,"  just  as  "The  Heart  of  a  Mother"  anticipates  that  whole  group  of 
poems  which  one  shall  find  clustering  about  the  thought  of  the  little  dead 
child.  And  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  if  any  other  than  Katharine  Tynan 
could  have  put  into  the  gentle  Franciscan  sermon  these  characteristic  bird 
stanzas : 

Little  flowers  of  air 

With  your  feathers  soft  and  sleek, 
And  your  bright  brown  eyes  and  meek 

He  hath  made  you  fair ! 

He  hath  taught  to  you 

Skill  to  weave  in  tree  and  thatch 

Nests  where  happy  mothers  hatch 
Speckled  eggs  of  blue. 

The  garden  had  even  more  emphatically  found  itself  when  "Ballads 
and  Lyrics"  blossomed  three  years  later,  and  to  the  early  crocus  and  sham- 
rock there  was  added  a  hedge  of  hawthorne,  blithe  and  sweet.  It  gave  us 
the  last  of  the  long  Irish  narratives  in  the  stirring  tales  of  the  children  of 
Lir  and  Comba  of  the  Golden  Hair.  It  gave  us  the  first  of  those  de- 
licious verse  apologias  which  Mrs.  Hinkson's  readers  have  learned,  to  expect 
by  way  of  introduction, — as  also  that  little  trick  of  the  refrain  which  she 
has  used  so  repeatedly  and  so  refreshingly. 

So  much  for  the  lyrics,  which  indeed  were  beginning  to  take  major 
hold  upon  this  garden  of  verse.  Of  very  different  tenor  was  the  "Countess 
Cathleen,"  a  ballad  upon  that  curious  and  poignant  legend  which  William 
Butler  Yeats  has  since  put  into  dramatic  form.  To  handle  with  any  sort 
of  vraisemblance  this  tale  of  the  woman  who  sells  her  own  soul  to  the 
demon  merchants  that  her  people  may  be  saved  from  famine  would  seem 
a  work  of  peculiar  difficulty.  It  is  a  far  more  mystical  version  of  the 
Monna  Vanna  problem,  with  something  of  Faust  to  boot.    But  there  is  no 
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doubt  that  it  has  proved  immensely    stimulating    to    the    poets.     When 
Katharine  Tynan  pictured  her  Cathleen  going  forth  from  the  palace, 
With  her  white  soul  in  her  hand, 

Fair  beyond  desires, 
And  her  eyes  like  those  who  stand 
In  eternal  fires, 
she  achieved  one  of  her  most  beautiful  passages. 

The  first  age  of  the  garden  was  done  when  the  hawthorne  of  "Ballads 
and  Lyrics"  had  blossomed  white  and  pink.  For  with  "Cuckoo  Songs" 
(1894)  the  warm  sweetness  of  the  lilac  is  felt — the  lilac  flowers  which  link 
together  the  late  virginity  of  spring  and  the  fresh  motherhood  of  early 
summer. 

Close  upon  the  echo  of  "Cuckoo  Songs"  came  the  "Miracle  Plays"  of 
1895. 

Love  and  motherhood  and  death  had  laid  their  seal  upon  Katherine 
Tynan's  life — perhaps,  indeed,  they  must  needs  have  laid  their  seal,  every 
one  of  them — before  she  could  conceivably  have  given  us  her  "Lover's 
Breast  Knot."  She  herself  has  named  the  flowers  if  brought  into  the  gar- 
den— heartsease  and  love-lies-bleeding:  heartsease  for  the  "marriage  of 
true  minds,"  a  woman's  love  songs,  infinitely  tender,  scarcely  passionate ; 
and  love-lies-bleeding  to  rest,  like  a  sprig  of  rosemary,  on  the  grave  of  the 
little  lost  son,  Godfrey.  Here,  in  truth,  was  passion  enough ;  no  passion  of 
ineffectual  tears,  but  the  agony  of  motherhood  made  barren,  the  surpassing 
wistfulness  of  eyes  which  must  look  all  the  way  into  eternity  before  the 
heart's  delight  be  found. 

His  face  was  sweeter  than  a  rose — 

But  0  Love's  rose  is  thorny ! 
He  nestled  in  my  breast  so  close 
Before  he  went  his  journey. 

Two  years  later,  in  1898,  "The  Wind  in  the  Trees,"  a  new  volume  of 
nature  pieces,  came  from  the  poet's  hand. 

For  three  years  then  the  muse  spoke  but  rarely  ;  and  the  garden  waited, 
after  the  wise,  brooding  way  of  gardens,  until  sun  and  rain  should  bring 
their  riot  of  roses.  In  1901  they  came — red  roses  and  white,  pink  and 
golden — the  "Collected  Poems,"  with  a  whole  sheaf  of  pages  never  seen 
before.  The  promise  of  spring  had  been  fulfilled:  the  flag  of  midsummer 
was  floating  over  Katharine  Tynan's  garden  of  verse.  Her  second  poetic 
period  had  reached  its  culmination. 

In  1905  came  "Innocencies."  Similar  to  them  were  "Experiences"  in 
190S. 

There  has  been  but  one  subsequent  volume,  the  "New  Poems"  of  1911 ; 
lavender  flowers,  pungent  yet  strangely  placid,  with  the  one  flaming  poppy 
of  that  much  discussed  lyric.  "Maternity." 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Mrs.  Hinkson's  poetry  to  fall  into  the  snare 
of  didacticism ;  if  she  teaches,  we  do  not  know  it ;  and  she  is  wise  enough 
to  seem  ignorant  of  it  herself.  Yet  we  cannot  ignore  the  peculiar  nobility 
with  which,  from  almost  every  angle,  she  has  treated  the  subject  of  death. 
It  is  not  merely  in  the  religious  pieces;  nor  in  that  spirited  and  singing  bit 
of  symbolism,  "Planting  Bulbs";  it  is  the  pervading  message  of  her  song. 
From  the  early  recognition  of  Azrael  (little-loved  yet  much-loving  angel!) 
in  the  very  youth  of  her  work,  our  poet  has  simply'dismissed  the  tradition- 
al fear  of  death.  La  Fontaine's  fable  seems  thin  and  poor  beside  her  bravely 
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gentle  "Death  and  the  Man."  She  carries  it  unhesitatingly  into  every  hu- 
man relationship.  Hence  we  find  the  constantly  recurring  motive  of  the 
return  of  the  dead:  the  motive  of  the  dead  child  (surely  one  of  the  saddest 
in  all  literature!)  remembering  and  comforting  the  mother  "still  under 
the  sentence  of  life."  More  insistent  still  is  the  theme  of  the  dead  mother 
who  returns  to  watch  over  her  little  ones  upon  earth.  "Shamrock"  gave  us 
the  first  of  these  valiant  piteous  women. 

Gardens  also  are  repetitional ;  gardens  are  over-productive ;  and  left 
to  themselves  create  a  magnificent  harvest  of  weeds.  All  this  is  merely 
pointing  out  that  the  richer  the  soil,  the  more  certain  is  the  garden  to  have 
need  of  a  pruning  fork. 

And  Katherine  Tynan's  garden  has,  in  all  truth,  been  rich :  in  sympathy, 
in  variety,  in  those  rarer  virtues  of  sincerity  and  idealized  realism.  Her 
poetry  is  highly  emotional,  but  not  for  the  most  part,  stirred  by  the  pro- 
fundities of  passion  or  conviction.  It  knows  little  of  conflict.  It  is  gentle, 
gracious,  intensely  personal.  When  it  reaches  out  to  experiences  as  old  and 
as  large  as  humanity,  it  does  so  by  the  simple  right  of  having  lived  and  felt 
one  life  sensitively.  There  is  little  in  her  work  of  what  we  are  fond  of 
celling  Celtic  other  worldliness:  a  thing  beloved  of  poet  and  dreamer,  not 
unknown,  perhaps,  to  peasant  or  beggar;  but  no  whit  more  real,  and  not 
one-tenth  as  general  as  Celtic  domesticity.  There  is  no  more  home-making 
race  on  earth  than  the  Irish,  and  the  Irishman,  as  lover  (not  in  any  precise 
sense  mystical !)  has  become  a  fable  to  the  nations.  In  this  engaging  sense 
Mrs.  Hinkson's  poetry  is  Celtic  enough !  One  of  its  ruling  notes  has  been 
the  love  of  Ireland — another  has  been  the  love  of  motherhood — a  third  the 
love  of  God.  It  is  a  very  good  triangle:  almost  as  good  and  fair  and  com- 
forting as  the  little,  immortal  shamrock  itself.  And  every  one  with  a  flash 
of  Celtic  fire  will  cry  out  upon  the  critic  that  we  shall  be  hard  put  to  better 
that! 
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A  ISM  Alarm 

DAN    J.    CASEY,    B.S.    '24. 

IM  BROWNE,  respectable  family  man  and  citizen  in  good  stand- 
ing of  Helena,  Montana,  had  just  settled  in  a  large  comfo liable 
chair  before  the  open  fire  of  his  sitting  room,  and  having  lit  his 
after  supper  pipe,  sat  placidly  puffing  it. 

As  he  sat  thus  thinking  over  the  past  day  and  contemplat- 
ing the  morrow,  the  'phone  in  the  adjoining  room  began  faintly 
to  tinkle  and  then  ring  louder.  Aroused  thus  from  his  reveries,  all  his 
glad  thoughts  left  him  and  he  felt  a  foreboding  that  the  'phone  meant  bad 
luck  and  probably  was  notice  from  the  copper  mines  that  the  long  expected 
strike  had  been  called.  Browne  being  the  president  of  these  mines  and 
also  holding  a  good  deal  of  stock  in  them,  was  worried  over  such  a  thing, 
and  also  being  of  a  superstitious  nature,  expected  the  worst.  So  fixed 
was  he  about  this,  that  he  would  have  been  disappointed  if  he  found  tiwit 
such  was  not  the  case. 

Upon  reaching  the  'phone  he  found  that  things  were  even  worse  than 
he  expected,  when  upon  lifting  the  receiver  to  his  ear,  the  voice  of  the 
night  superintendent  sounded  faintly  over  the  wire.  "Hello !  Hello !  that 
you,  Mr.  Browne?  Bad  news  for  you,  sir.  The  strike  has  been  called  at 
last.  The  miners  quit  work  at  about  10  o'clock,  orders  from  the  union 
they  say." 

"How  are  they  acting?"  asked  Browne.  "Do  you  think  they  will  use 
violence?" 

"No,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  danger  of  that,  sir.  You  have  always 
treated  them  well,  and  I  don't  believe  they  would  have  ever  struck  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  union  orders,"  the  superintendent's  voice  whispered 
back  over  the  wire ;  "but  I  suppose  you  are  aware  of  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  undesirables  in  this  vicinity  who  belong  to  a  society,  some- 
thing on  the  order  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  the  sworn  ene- 
mies of  capital  and  the  United  States.  These  undesirables  would  not  be 
adverse  to  a  little  frolic  at  your  expense  and  I  don't  believe  it  would  be  a 
bad  idea  to  requisition  a  few  militia  men  to  protect  your  interests,  until 
the  strike  is  settled." 

"Quite  an  idea,  quite  an  idea,"  replied  Browne.  "I'll  have  Perkins  look 
into  the  matter  of  getting  troops  tomorrow."  There  being  nothing  left 
of  importance  to  say  they  rang  off. 

As  Browne  left  the  'phone  he  was  a  changed  man.  Already  he  was  a 
victim  of  discouragement,  and  if  anyone  had  told  him  that  everything 
would  end  well  for  him,  he  would  have  been  tempted  to  call  him  a  liar. 

The  next  day  Browne  went  to  the  mines  and  found  all  in  apparent  good 
order.  True  there  was  a  lack  of  the  usual  bustle  and  hurry  around  the 
mines,  because  there  were  only  a  few  operators  who  had  not  struck  and 
there  was  little  they  could  do  without  the  miners  to  help.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  danger  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  and  now  there  was 
only  left  the  chance  that  these  trouble-making  fanatics  should  interfere. 

Upon  reaching  the  city  again  Browne  met  with  worse  luck  than  he 
had  expected.     Perkins  had  requisitioned  troops  at  the  desire  of  his  su- 
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perior,  but  as  yet  the  earliest  that  troops  could  arrive  was  three  weeks 
hence.  By  that  time  the  mine  would  be  in  ruins,  to  Browne's  way  of  think- 
ing. With  a  feeling'  of  dejection  he  went  home,  only  to  be  met  at  the  door 
by  his  wife,  very  excited  over  something  terrible  that  happened.  When 
Browne  had  quieted  her  to  a  state  in  which  he  might  learn  some- 
thing of  what  she  was  saying,  he  was  the  recipient  of  a  most  extraordinary 
piece  of  news.  During  his  absence  from  home,  a  strange  man  had  left  a 
letter  for  the  governess,  and  some  how  or  other  James,  Jr.,  their  youngest 
child,  had  with  all  the  innocence  of  a  "toddler"  of  four,  gotten  hold  of 
the  letter  and  torn  it  into  small  bits  ;  that  is,  all  but  one  piece,  the  contents  of 
which  luckily  for  them,  were  plainly  legible  to  the  observant  eye  of  Mrs. 
Browne.  Here  she  handed  her  husband  a  torn  and  much  rumpled  piece  of 
foolscap  on  which  were  still  legible  a  few  lines  of  writing.  The  sheet  had 
evidently  been  torn  in  half,  lengthwise,  and  what  he  saw  would  have  made 
very  little  sense  on  any  ordinary  occasion,  but  now  a  great  deal  of  im- 
portance might  be  attached  to  it,  for  it  read  as  follows : 

night 

Comrades 

Directed 

Blackwell 

twelve 

mine  blown  up 

The  first  thought  that  entered  his  brain  at  this  time  was  that  this 
could  mean  nothing  less  than  a  dastardly  plot  among  the  I.  W.  W.  to  ruin 
him,  and  thus  reflect  the  blame  on  the  strikers. 

Since  the  letter  was  sent  to  the  governess  of  his  children,  she  must 
be  a  member  of  the  plot  and  therefore  must  be  watched,  for  little  was 
known  of  this  woman  who  though  very  beautiful  and  good,  had  not  as 
yet  in  her  three  weeks  of  service  to  the  Browne  family,  produced  the  cre- 
dentials which  she  claimed  to  have.  On  the  whole  she  seemed  to  be  a  very 
mysterious  young  lady. 

Upon  thinking  of  these  things  Browne  decided  it  would  be  best  to 
speak  to  the  governess  and  see  if  she  might  not  have  some  plausable  excuse 
for  this  queer  letter.  Upon  asking  his  wife,  however,  he  learned  that  Miss 
Campton,  the  governess,  was  at  the  time  in  the  city,  but  should  be  back 
at  any  moment. 

Here  Browne  resolved  on  a  plant  of  campaign  and  while  putting  on 
his  gloves  and  hat,  said,  "Watch  Miss  Campton,  dear,  but  don't  let  her 
know  anything  whatever  about  it."  Here  he  rang  for  the  chauffeur  and 
continued,  "Don't  worry  yourself  about  this  affair;  it  will  probably  amount 
to  naught.  However,  as  a  precaution  I  am  going  to  get  the  best  detec- 
tives to  be  had,  on  the  trail  of  the  man  who  left  the  letter  here."  Here 
he  kissed  her  and  left. 

That  night  nothing  happened,  but  if  anyone  had  entered  Browne's 
study  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  might  have  found  him  sitting  in 
a  tense  posture  as  though  expecting  a  call  to  the  'phone  at  any  minute. 

The  following  day  detectives  were  already  hot  on  the  trail  of  the  man 
who  had  delivered  the  letter.  Already  his  thumb-  prints,  his  history  and 
doings  for  the  past  week  had  been  listed  and  compared  with  other  master 
criminals,  but  all  to  no  avail.  He  was  evidently  a  new  species  of  crook, 
and  from  the  way  in  which  he  covered  up  shady  dealings,  he  was  evidently 
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a  very  dangerous  person.  In  spite  of  all  the  misdeeds  attributed  to  him, 
he  seemed  like  an  ordinary  person,  pursuing  the  natural  course  of  a  harm- 
less visitor  in  town.  It  was  at  last  decided  by  the  authorities  that  such  a 
shrewd  man  should  be  behind  the  bars  as  soon  as  possible  and  so  a  meet- 
ing was  arranged  between  the  gentleman  in  question  and  the  governess 
which  would  seem  accidental,  but  in  reality  to  have  them  tace  to  face 
in  a  place  where  they  would  be  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police  at  the 
same  time.  Thus  they  might  expect  to  learn  something  of  the  relation 
between  the  two  and  hence  solve  the  mystery. 

That  evening,  as  prearranged,  the  governess  met  the  man  who  had 
brought  the  letter,  in  the  library  of  Browne's  home,  where  unsuspectingly 
he  had  been  lured  by  a  shrewd  detective  who  had  gained  his  confi- 
dence. At  sight  of  each  other,  they  showed  signs  of  embarrassment  which 
the  detective  took  to  mean  guilt.  Thinking  a  guilty  conscience  to  be  the 
foundation  of  this  embarrassment,  he  immediately  decided  on  questioning 
the  two  in  the  presence  of  each  other  and  see  just  how  deeply  the  plot  had 
been  laid.  His  first  question  was  addressed  to  Miss  Campton,  the  gover- 
ness, and  he  said,  "Young  lady,  do  you  know  this  man?"  Not  waiting  for 
an  answer,  probably  deeming  one  unnecessary,  he  continued,  "So  you  two 
are  both  members  of  a  plot  to  blow  up  the  mine  buildings  of  the  man  whose 
house  you  are  now  in,  and  by  so  doing  further  the  cause  of  the  I.  W.  W., 
whose  aim  is  destruction  to  the  rich  and  a  fool's  paradise  for  the  poor. 
Their  object  is  to  place  the  blame  at  the  feet  of  the  striking  mine  workers." 

It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  go  further  here,  because  already  he 
had  observed  a  look  on  the  faces  of  the  two  suspects,  that  in  all  his  time 
of  service  in  trailing  and  in  convicting  criminals  had  never  spelled  any- 
thing to  him  but  "Not  Guilty."  This  detective  was  something  of  a  char- 
acter reader  and  he  realized  that  if  he  told  these  two  people  before  him 
the  facts  of  the  case  they  could  most  probably  solve  the  mystery,  so  calling 
Mr.  Browne  into  the  room  he  had  him  explain  just  what  puzzled  them.  As 
he  went  on  with  the  story  the  face  of  the  stranger  began  to  take  on  light  of 
understanding,  while  the  face  of  the  governess  became  ever  more  and 
more  puzzled,  for  she  had  been  told  nothing  of  the  letter  and  knew  nothing 
of  the  drama  in  which  she  was  playing  one  of  the  leading  roles. 

When  the  facts  of  the  mystery  were  set  forth  the  stranger  broke  into 
a  boisterous  laugh,  and  it  was  several  minutes  before  he  could  be  quieted 
clown  to  a  point  where  he  might  be  questioned. 

The  detective  began  by  producing  the  paper  as  evidence  and  showing 
it  to  him,  at  the  same  time  asking  "Mr.  Blackwell",  for  such  was  his  name 
"could  you  by  any  chance  explain  this  piece  of  paper?" 

Mr.  Blackwell  had  not  fully  recovered  from  his  fit  of  laughter,  but  en- 
deavored to  answer  the  best  he  could.  "My  dear  sir,  I  will  explain  something 
else  that  you  may  more  fully  understand  my  explanation."  Here  he  cleared 
his  voice  and  with  a  covert  glance  at  the  blushing  Miss  Campton,  con- 
tinued, "First  I  must  explain  that  Miss  Campton  has  another  profession 
than  that  of  governess.  This  profession  I  refer  to  is  that  of  actress  in  the 
moving  pictures.  Miss  Campton  has  a  great  deal  of  temperament  and  as 
I  was  her  director  until  three  weeks  ago,  no  one  more  than  I  has  had  the 
misfortune  of  continually  bucking  this  temperament,  therefore  I  can  best 
explain  her  presence  in  this  household  as  governess."  Here  he  again  stopped 
to  take  another  look  at  Miss  Campton,  who  it  could  be  plainly  seen  was 
annoyed. 
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"About  one  month  ago  she  was  possessed  of  some  insane  desire  to  have 
special  dressing  rooms  for  her  own  use  in  our  Hollywood,  California,  studios, 
which  would  have  cost  about  five  thousand  dollars.  Now  while  I  admit  that 
Miss  Campton  is  a  good  actress,  it  is  not  considered  conducive  to  the  full 
treasury  of  any  moving  picture  corporation  to  build  special  dressing  rooms 
for  our  actresses  and  I  told  her  so,  but  she  would  not  listen  to  reasoning 
and  gave  up  her  contract  and  left  for  unknown  parts."  Here  he  again 
halted  and  looked  towards  the  young  lady  in  question  as  though  looking 
for  some  outburst  from  her  quarter  at  any  time.  But  she  seemed  to  be 
paying  very  little  attention  to  anything  he  said,  so  he  proceeded,  "When 
I  found  out  that  she  had  gone  away,  I  was  naturally  very  worried  as  to 
her  welfare  and  set  out  immediately  in  search  of  her." 

At  this  point  the  stranger  was  cut  short  by  Browne,  who  had  grown 
impatient  at  this  seemingly  unnecessary  explanation.  "Mr.  Blackwell,  I 
think  you  were  asked  to  explain  the  contents  of  this  letter,  and  not,  as  you 
seem  to  have  mistaken  it,  give  the  history  of  Miss  Campton.  If  there  is 
nothing  to  explain  I  wish  you  would  refrain  from  further  discourse  as  it 
will  get  you  nothing  to  continue  in  this  silly  chatter." 

"Mr.  Browne,  I  merely  wish  by  this  first  explanation  to  clear  things 
up  somewhat,  but  I  think  I  can  explain  the  letter  in  a  moment."  Here  he 
produced  from  his  pocket  a  piece  of  foolscap  written  upon,  and  handed  it 
to  Browne,  said,  "I  believe  that  in  this  paper  you  will  find  a  duplicate  of 
the  one  which  you  have ;  the  only  difference  being  that  while  this  is  a  whole 
sheet  of  paper,  the  other  is  a  half  torn  sheet.  The  writing  on  this  sheet 
is  a  rough  form  of  placard  which  was  to  be  used  to  advertise  the  picture 
in  which  I  was  endeavoring  to  have  Miss  Campton  take  a  leading  role.  That 
was  the  reason  I  sent  it  to  her  in  a  letter  with  a  request  to  let  me  call  on 
her,  which  unhappily  for  all  was  read  and  misunderstood  by  the  wrong 
party." 

As  Brown  took  the  paper  from  the  hands  of  Blackwell  and  looked  at 
it,  he  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief,  for  on  this  sheet  of  paper  was  the  key  to 
the  situation,  the  paper's  contents  were: 

Tonight 

The  American  Comrades 

Written  and  Directed 

By 

Robert  Blackwell 

Cast  of  twelve 

Nugget  gold  mine  blown  up. 

After  Browne  had  read  this  he  handed  it  to  the  detective  with  an  ex- 
clamation of  surprise. 

While  the  detective  was  examining  the  paper  the  'phone  in  the  ad- 
joining room  again  began  to  ring  and  presently  the  butler  entered  with 
word  that  the  superintendent  wished  to  speak  to  Browne.  Browne  ex- 
cused himself  and  went  to  the  'phone.  A  few  minutes  later  he  returned 
with  news  that  the  strike  had  been  settled. 
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The  city,  a  lamp  is,  on  life's  darksome  road, 
Directing  fair  Industry  on  to  her  goal, 

Upon  it,  has  Nature,  her  favors,  bestowed, 

And  placed,  in  its  precincts,  her  giants  of  soul. 

Fair  Science  has,  in  it,  her  famous  sons,  found, 
And  Freedom,  within  it,  her  battles  has  fought, 

Oppression,  within  it,  is  forced  to  give  ground, 
And  often,  within  it,  is  liberty  bought. 

True  Culture,  within  it,  has  fixed  her  abode, 
And  Commerce,  established  her  busiest  marts, 

Trade  argosies,  in  it,  their  cargoes  unload, 

And,  to  it,  come  strangers  from  far  foreign  parts. 

To  build  up  a  city  is  patriot  zeal, 

A  work  altruistic,  a  citizen's  pride, 
To  foster  its  progress,  to  work  for  its  weal, 

Is  the  citizen's  duty,  whatever  betide. 
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T  A  TIME  when  so  many  of  the  noblest  ideals  of  humanity  are 
being  obscured  by  a  brutalizing  materialism,  when  pleasure  is 
sapping  to  enervation  every  sublime  aspiration  of  the  soul,  and 
a  callous  commercialism  corroding  the  conscience  of  the  vast 
majority  of  mankind,  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  that  "Niobe  of 
Isles"  and  there  behold  uplifting  examples  of  selfless  devotion 
to  an  ideal  that  has  been  the  inspiration  of  the  world's  heroes  in  every  age. 

It  may  not  be  unseasonable  to  dwell  for  a  few  moments  on  the  genesis 
of  that  ideal,  which  the  world  recognizes  as  the  ideal  of  patriotism. 

In  tracing  it  to  its  source  we  will  get  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
phenomenon  of  its  compelling  force. 

For  the  want  of  a  more  expressive  title  we  will  use  the  one  found  at 
the  head  of  this  paper,  using  the  word  psychology  in  its  modern  accepted 
sense. 

Abstracting  from  its  inspiration,  and  considering  it  merely  as  a  his- 
torical narrative,  we  take  the  Bible,  and  on  one  of  its  first  pages  we  find 
these  words:  "And  the  Lord  God  said:  'It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone, 
Let  us  make  him  a  help  like  unto  himself."  In  creating  Eve,  God  estab- 
lished the  first  society,  from  that  act  we  are  justified  in  inferring  that  God 
intended  man  to  live  in  society,  and  therefore  do  we  say  that  society  is 
natural  to  man. 

Now  when  God  wishes  an  end,  He  furnishes  the  means  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  end.  Thus,  we  see  implanted  in  the  nature  of  man  certain 
tendencies,  the  fulfilment  of  which  enables  him  to  achieve  his  destiny  on 
earth.  These  tendencies  are  called  appetites.  Man  being  a  compound 
of  animal  and  rational  nature,  has,  in  him,  two  sets  of  appetites,  sense 
appetites  and  rational  appetites,  and  these  are  often  in  conflict,  the  sense 
appetites  being  excited  by  their  own  proper  objects  without  regard  to  man's 
rational  will.  These  spontaneous  emotions  are  called  passions.  When  a 
passion  is  caused  or  ratified  by  man's  will  it  is  called  a  sentiment.  Every 
human  passion  is  referrable  to  one  dominating  passion  called  love,  which 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  that  spontaneous  impulse  of  the  soul  towards 
that  which  is  presented  to  it  under  the  aspect  of  a  desirable  good.  This 
inborn  tendency  manifests  itself  in  many  ways,  one  of  which  is  called  the 
love  of  benevolence,  and  one  of  the  most  potent  manifestations  of  this  love 
of  benevolence  is  patriotism  or  love  of  country. 

Patriotism  according  to  the  Century  Dictionary  is,  "The  passion  which 
moves  a  person  to  serve  his  country,  either  in  defending  it  from  invasion, 
or  in  protecting  its  rights,  and  maintaining  its  laws  and  institutions."  This 
definition  is  satisfactory  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Love  of  country  is  as  old  as  the  world,  and  Lecky,  in  his  "England  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century"  tells  us  that  "All  civic  virtues,  all  the  heroisms 
spring  ultimately  from  the  habit  men  acquire  of  regarding  their  nation  as 
a  great  organic  whole,  identifying  themselves  with  its  fortunes  in  the 
past  as  in  the  present,  and  looking  forward  anxiously  to  its  future  desti- 
nies."    Though  patriotism  is  age  old,  its  character  today  is  of  a  higher 
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order  than  that  which  we  associate  with  those  outstanding  figures  of 
ancient  times. 

Understanding  our  position,  and  the  terms  we  use,  we  now  proceed 
to  the  analysis  of  that  sentiment  of  the  human  soul. 

When  we  look  out  on  the  world  and  take  into  consideration  its  many 
climes,  when  we  see  the  diversity  of  the  languages,  manners,  and  customs 
of  its  swarming  millions ;  when  we  perceive  the  natural  boundaries  of 
oceans,  mountains,  and  rivers  that  divide  these  peoples,  the  conviction 
forces  itself  upon  us  that  nature,  and,  by  nature,  I  mean  nature's  God, 
intends  that  mankind,  instead  of  living  under  one  universal  government, 
should  live  in  separate  and  distinct  communities,  each  having  its  own  insti- 
tutions, and  its  own  national  policy.  Whatever  theorists  may  say  to  the 
contrary,  however  ardent  the  desire  may  be  on  the  part  of  enthusiasts  to 
see  the  dawn  of  that  day  when  a  community  of  interests  shall  merge  the 
human  race  in  one  brotherhood,  the  fact  remains  that  we  are  members 
of  one  particular  country,  and  that  as  such,  we  have  duties  to  perform 
towards  it  irrespective  of  the  interests  of  all  others,  provided,  however, 
these  duties  do  not  violate  the  higher  moral  code  which  must  be  obeyed 
despite  the  dictates  of  the  unscrupulous.  This  conviction  begets  in  our 
souls  that  peculiar  moral  force  which  we  call  patriotism,  that  love  which  we 
manifest  towards  those  of  our  species  who  are  bound  to  us  by  the  bonds 
of  race,  who  live  under  the  same  constitution,  express  their  thoughts  in  the 
same  language,  and  possess  with  us  a  common  national  interest.  This 
concentration  of  our  affection  on  a  limited  portion  of  the  universe  renders 
that  affection  more  intense,  and  consequently  more  beneficial  to  that  par- 
ticular section ;  and  this  being  so,  it  is  no  wonder  that  patriotism  has 
played  so  important  a  part  in  the  moulding  and  the  fashioning  of  the  des- 
tinies of  nations  in  all  ages. 

That  patriotism  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  human  affairs,  no  one 
will  deny,  that  it  is  invested  with  a  religious  character  there  are  many  who 
will  question,  and  yet  it  is  so.  By  a  religious  character  I  mean  that,  it  is  a 
sentiment  implanted  by  God  in  the  human  heart  for  the  development  of  the 
plans  of  Providence  in  the  government  of  the  world ;  and  this  will  become 
evident  if  we  analyze  its  action  on  the  individual. 

Let  us  peer  for  a  moment  into  "That  cosiest,  kindliest,  sweetest  place 
in  all  the  world,"  a  happy  home.  Into  that  little  conjugal  society,  there 
comes  a  little  visitor,  and  he  comes  to  stay.  He  is  welcomed  with  all  the 
transports  of  paternal  and  maternal  love,  diminutive  host  of  Providence,  he 
takes  his  place  as  a  member  of  that  family,  as  the  ivy  clings  to  the  oak  for 
its  development,  so  does  he  cling  to  that  home  as  his  earthly  providence. 
Henceforth,  between  him  and  those  parents,  there  exists  a  bond  superior 
to  the  influences  of  time  and  space. 

"This  fond  attachment  to  the  well-known  place, 
When  first  we  started  into  life's  long  race, 
Maintains  its  hold  with  such  unfailing  sway. 
We  feel  it  e'en  in  age  and  at  our  latest  day." 

The  irony  of  fate  may  lead  him  far  from  the  family  fireside,  waves 
may  divide  him  from  his  dear  ones,  but  it  matters  not  on  what  foreign 
soil  his  lot  may  be  cast,  in  his  hours  of  loneliness,  his  thoughts  will  turn 
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to  that  paternal  roof,  vividly  before  him  will  come  the  vision  of  the  father 
whose  tender  concern  he  was,  of  the  mother  who  watched  with  affectionate 
solicitude,  over  his  childhood,  and  a  haze  of  regretful  tears  will  bedim  his 
eyes,  for,  if  to  Adam  Paradise  was  home,  to  the  best  among  his  descendants, 
home  is  the  only  bliss  of  Paradise  that  has  survived  the  Fall.  And  this  is 
the  first  society  into  which  God  has  incorporated  man,  for  his  individual 
well-being. 

But  man  is  not  merely  a  member  of  a  domestic  society.  Another  so- 
ciety welcomes  his  advent.  He  is  born  in  a  land  that  was  the  home  of  his 
fathers,  a  land  purchased  by  the  blood,  and  developed  by  the  brain,  the 
brawn  and  the  industry  of  his  sires.  He  is  born  heir  of  men  who  have  be- 
queathed to  him  a  nationality  which  he  is  not  only  to  preserve  intact,  but 
to  transmit,  in  undiminished  glory,  to  those  who  are  to  come  after  him. 
His  country,  therefore,  is  for  him,  his  home  expanded  into  larger  propor- 
tions. It  is  the  realization  of  this  truth  that  urges  him  on  to  consecrate 
to  it  his  mind's  best  energies,  his  heart's  best  love,  ay,  and  if  need  be,  his 
life's  best  blood.  And  should  he  behold  that  country  fall  from  her  pristine 
greatness,  and  the  fatal  chain  of  bondage  be  round  her  cast,  as  a  reluctant 
exile,  he  will  seek  on  some  foreign  shore,  a  refuge  unstained  by  oppression's 
foot,  where  an  adopted  country  shall  be  his  boon ;  yet  even  there,  will  he 
turn  his  wistful  eyes  to  the  land  where  lie  buried  the  ashes  of  his  sires, 
and  the  sentiments  of  his  heart  will  be  those  so  beautifully  sung  by  an 
exile  poet : 

"My  first  dear  love,  all  dearer  for  thy  grief! 
For  land,  that  has  no  peer  in  all  the  sea 

For  verdure,  vale,  or  river,  flower  or  leaf, — 
If  first  to  no  man  else,  thou'rt  first  to  me. 

New  loves  may  come  with  duties,  but  the  first 

Is  deepest  yet, — the  mother's  breath  and  smiles : 

Like  that  kind  face  and  breast  where  I  was  nursed, 
Is  my  poor  land,  the  Niobe  of  Isles. 

I  have  said  that  patriotism  has  a  religious  character,  and  I  know  how 
fiercely  this  statement  has  been  challenged.  Not  many  years  ago  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  published  a  list  of  nineteen  propositions  in  which  pa- 
triotism fares  very  badly.  In  the  first  of  these  propositions  the  writer 
asserts  that  there  is  not  in  any  part  of  the  Bible  even  a  sentence  that  re- 
quires or  justifies  patriotism.  To  that  statement  I  reply:  If  the  Bible  is 
lacking  in  sentences,  on  its  almost  every  page  it  sanctions  and  gives  object 
lessons  of  patriotism  by  the  magnificent  examples  it  chronicles.  It  found 
a  home  in  the  heart  of  Moses,  and  was  the  inspiration  of  his  genius,  it  was 
the  solace  of  his  sorrow,  and  in  the  desert  when  he  stood  on  Mount  Nebo 
and  cast  his  eyes  on  that  promised  land  where  his  sand-stained  feet  were 
never  destined  to  tread,  he  could,  withal,  with  happy  heart  sing  his  "Nunc 
Dimittis"  for  he  beheld  the  future  home  of  his  cherished  people,  where  they 
were  to  begin  their  mystic  mission  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

And  what  a  personification  of  patriotism  do  we  not  find  in  Samuel, 
whose  every  energy  was  for  the  well-being  of  his  countrymen!  And  in 
David,  do  we  not  discern  the  paragon  patriot?  With  a  twin  enthusiasm 
he  wielded  the  patriot  sword  and  the  poet's  pen,  but  high  above  the  military 
valor  that  marked  his  career,  was  that  patriotic  ambition  which  fired  his 
soul  to  fan  into  flame  the  dying  embers  of  his  people's  aspirations,  and 
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for  this  end  did  he  not  enshrine  in  matchless  song  the  hallowed  memories 
of  his  native  land?  Is  it  not  in  his  psalms  that  we  read  that  plaintive  wail 
so  expressive  of  the  patriotism  that  surged  in  his  soul?  "How  shall  we 
sing  the  song  of  the  Lord  in  a  strange  land?"  "If  I  forget  thee,  0,  Jerusalem, 
let  my  right  hand  be  forgotten.  Let  my  tongue  cleave  to  my  jaws  if  I  do 
not  remember  thee ;  if  I  make  not  Jerusalem  the  beginning  of  my  joy." 

In  the  New  Testament  also  have  we  not  magnificent  examples  of  pa- 
triotism? To  say  nothing  of  Paul  of  Tarsus,  have  we  not  the  eloquent 
example  of  Christ  himself?  Do  we  not  read  that  He,  who  embraced  the 
whole  human  family  in  his  all-absorbing  love,  felt  more  keenly  the  aliena- 
tion of  His  own  countrymen  than  He  did  the  nails  that  tore  and  crushed 
through  His  quivering  flesh?  We  behold  Him  in  the  brief  bright  hour  of 
His  temporary  triumph,  when  turning  the  bridle-path  of  Bethany  the 
vision  of  Jerusalem,  throned  upon  her  hill  and  crowned  with  the  great  white 
dome  of  her  towering  temple,  burst  upon  His  view,  we  behold  Him  stirred 
with  the  purest  patriotism  that  ever  fired  the  heart  of  man  and  there  fell 
from  His  lips  that  plaint  whose  intensity  obscured  for  the  moment  the 
prospect  of  His  own  impending  doom:   "0,  Jerusalem, 

"how  often  would  I  have  gathered  your  children  together,  even  as  a 
hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings  but  thou  wouldst  not.  Behold 
your  home  is  left  desolate."  No,  never  in  the  long  long  history  of  patriotism 
never  since  patriotic  hearts  beat  high  with  patriotic  hope  or  broke  in  black 
despair,  was  a  heart  as  truly  patriotic  as  the  heart  of  Him  who  was  hailed 
the  Son  of  David  on  that  memorable  morning  of  long  ago. 

With  this  example  of  her  Founder  before  her,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  Catholic  Church,  which  is  the  spiritual  fatherland  of  all  peoples,  should 
nevertheless  foster  this  sentiment  in  her  children.  What  a  glorious  example 
we  have  of  it  in  the  lives  of  the  early  Christians !  Despite  iniquitous  laws, 
despite  persecution  and  death,  their  prayers  went  up  to  heaven  for  their 
persecuting  rulers,  because  they  saw  in  them  the  embodiment  of  their  na- 
tive land.  Their  blood  flowed  in  defense  of  their  country's  cause,  hundreds 
of  them,  like  Maurice,  Sebastian  and  Eustachius,  threw  themselves  into  the 
breach  to  oppose  the  onslaughts  of  the  invader  with  the  same  alacrity  that 
they  afterwards  displayed  when  they  stepped  down  into  the  arena  to  seal 
with  their  blood  their  undying  devotion  to  the  faith  that  was  in  them. 
And  so  strong  were  the  bonds  that  bound  them  to  their  country  that 
Tertullian  could  write:  "In  return  for  the  cruel  treatment  at  your  hands 
we  ask  of  God  to  grant  you  a  long  life,  a  peaceful  reign,  sanctity  within 
your  palace,  fidelity  in  your  senate,  virtue  in  your  people,  valor  in  your 
army,  peace  in  the  world." 

There  is  a  particular  species  of  patriotism  which  has  been  fruitful 
of  results  good  and  bad.  I  speak  of  it  here,  as  it  has  undergone  a  wonder- 
ful development  of  late  years.  I  speak  of  that  patriotism  which  is  begotten 
of  a  persuasion  that  one's  country  has  a  mission  to  fulfil  outside  and  above 
the  interests  of  its  strictly  national  policy.  This  patriotism  was  manifested 
by  Spain  when  the  Moslem  hordes  threatened  to  destroy  Christendom.  It 
was  the  energizing  motive  of  the  countries  of  Europe  when  they  banded 
together  to  wrest  from  the  infidel  the  land  made  sacred  by  the  sojourn  of 
the  Savior.  Too  often,  alas,  in  our  day,  has  that  patriotism  been  per- 
verted to  the  basest  purposes,  for  were  it  not,  Poland  would  never  have 
been  degraded  to  the  rank  of  a  Russian  province,  the  chains  of  British 
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bondage  would  never  have  shackled  the  limbs  of  Ireland,  nor  would  Bel- 
gium have  been  overrun  by  a  brutal  horde. 

Patriotism  manifests  itself  in  many  ways,  but  nowhere  does  it  find 
a  more  striking  embodiment  than  in  the  soldier.  The  grandest  examples 
of  patriotism  have  been  found  on  the  battle  fields  of  the  world,  and  when, 
to  the  patriotism  of  the  soldier,  is  added  the  consecration  of  religion,  we 
are  presented  with  a  spectacle  the  most  sublime  that  the  world  can  boast. 
What,  for  instance,  is  more  soul-stirring  than  the  recital  of  that  scene 
enacted  on  the  field  of  Clontarf  on  Good  Friday  morning,  when  the  grand 
old  Christian  king  rode  down  the  ranks  of  the  embattled  clans  and  with 
a  voice  vibrating  with  emotion,  exhorted  them  to  make  a  supreme  stand 
for  faith  and  fatherland.    When  holding  the  crucifix  on  high  he  cried  out : 

"On  this  day  the  Godman  suffered,  look  upon  the  sacred  sign, 

May  we  conquer  'neath  its  shadow,  as  of  old  did  Constantine, 

May  the  heathen  tribe  of  Odin  fade  before  it  like  a  dream, 

And  the  triumph  of  this  glorious  day  in  our  future  annals  gleam" — 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  patriotism  is  exclusively  a  masculine  virtue ; 
history  has  enshrined  on  her  brightest  pages  the  names  of  women  who 
yielded  to  none  in  their  love  of  country.  Whose  name  is  emblazoned  on 
the  world's  roll  of  fame  with  greater  brilliancy  than  that  of  the  Maid 
of  Orleans  ?  Though  the  patriotism  of  woman  may  not  be  as  spectacular 
as  that  of  men  it  is  not  less  real.  It  isi  admirably  described  in  the  words  of 
the  poet  who  sings: 

"The  maid  who  binds  the  warrior's  sash, 

And,  smiling  all  her  pain  dissembles 
The  while,  beneath  the  drooping  lash, 

One  starry  tear-drop  hangs  and  trembles, 
Though  heaven  alone  records  the  tear 

And  fame  shall  never  know  her  story, 
Her  heart  has  shed  a  drop  as  dear 

As  ever  dewed  the  field  of  glory. 

The  wife  that  girds  the  husband's  sword 

'Mid  little  ones  that  weep  and  wonder, 
And  bravely  speaks  the  parting  word, 

Although  her  heart  be  rent  asunder, 
Doomed  nightly,  in  her  dreams  to  hear 

The  bolts  of  war  around  him  rattle, 
Has  shed  as  sacred  blood  as  e'er 

Was  poured  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

The  mother  who  conceals  her  grief, 

While  to  her  breast  her  son  she  presses, 
Then  speaks  a  few  brave  words  and  brief, 

Kissing  the  patriot's  brow  she  blesses, 
WTith  no  one  but  a  secret  God 

To  know  the  pain  that  weighs  upon  her, 
Sheds  holy  blood  as  e'er  the  sod 

Received  on  Freedom's  field  of  honor." 
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The  patriotism  of  the  citizen  differs  only  in  degree  from  national  pa- 
triotism. The  city  for  the  citizen  is  a  little  country,  and  to  its  interests 
he  devotes  his  best  energies.  Though  more  prosaic  than  national  patriotism 
it  too  has  its  heroisms.  The  highest  form  of  civic  patriotism  is  the  safe- 
guarding the  jeopardized  lives  of  one's  fellow  citizens.  No  finer  example 
of  this  can  be  found  than  that  which  was  witnessed  during  the  Galveston 
storm.  A  young  fellow,  Mutti  by  name,  seeing  that  the  oncoming  storm 
was  to  be  a  severe  one,  hitched  up  his  little  cart  and  set  out  on  his  mission 
of  mercy.  He  seemed  to  be  everywhere.  Load  after  load  of  sick  and  old 
and  helpless  he  brought  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  in  this  way  he  saved  more 
than  two  hundred  lives.  At  last  he  reached  an  engine  house  and  deposited 
his  last  load,  and  was  setting  out  again  when  a  fierce  blast  struck  the 
house,  dashed  down  a  wall  and  buried  the  poor  fellow  beneath  its  ruins. 
Patriotism  is  not  dead.  It  is  living  today,  as  it  lived  in  the  past,  giving 
to  Israel  its  distinctive  character,  guilcling  paganism  with  a  halo  of  glory, 
bestowing  on  barbarism  its  one  redeeming  feature,  and  placing  in  the 
coronal  of  Christianity  its  brightest  earthly  jewel. 

It  has  its  symbol  also,  and  that  symbol  is  the  nation's  flag.  In  it,  we 
see  the  embodiment  of  the  nation.  Wherever  he  views  it,  it  stimulates  the 
patriot  to  an  enthusiastic  devotedness  to  the  ideals  for  which  it  stands. 

There  is  a  patriotism  which  is  peculiar  to  our  land  which  requires  a 
word  of  praise,  all  the  more  so,  because  it  is  often  decried,  because  not  un- 
derstood. It  is  the  patriotism  of  those  who  have  bidden  adieu  to  the  land 
of  their  birth  and  sought  beneath  the  eagle's  wing  a  refuge  unstained  by 
oppression's  foot  where  bright  glorious  equality  is  every  true  man's  boon. 
For  them  the  Stars  and  Stripes  is  the  emblem  of  human  liberty  and  hu- 
man dignity  in  their  highest  expression,  it  is  to  it  as  it  floats  in  the  breeze. 
they  say: 

"Flag  of  the  heroes  who  left  us  their  glory, 

Borne  through  the  battlefield's  thunder  and  flame, 
Blazoned  in  song  and  illumined  in  story. 
Wave  o'er  us  all  who  inherit  their  fame. 
Up  with  our  banner  bright, 
Sprinkled  with  starry  light, 
Spread  its  fair  emblems  from  mountain  to  shore, 
While  through  the  sounding  sky- 
Loud  rings  the  nation's  crv : 
Union  and  liberty  one  evermore." 

We  have  seen  what  a  potent  factor  in  the  affairs  of  human  life  the 
patriotism  of  time  is,  it  now  remains,  in  conclusion,  to  see  briefly  what  a 
mightv  engine  for  the  welfare  of  humanity,  the  patriotism  of  eternity  is. 

The  patriot  of  eternity  is  he  who  weighs  in  the  balance  of  the  sanc- 
tuary all  that  the  world  can  give,  and  finds  it  poor  and  paltry.  He  realizes 
moreover  that  all  nations  and  countries  are  but  the  creatures  of  time,  and 
that  the  people  who  compose  them  are  born  for  a  higher  destiny  than  that 
of  earth,  and  that  their  final  home  is  a  land  where  everlasting  suns  shed 
everlasting  brightness:  where  the  soul  drinks  from  the  living  streams  of 
love  that  roll  bv  God's  hijrh  throne.  Knowing  this  he  sets  himself  the  task 
of  colonizine  that  land  with  the  peoples  of  earth.  These  men  animated  bv 
that  altruistic  desire,  leave  home  and  country,  family  and  friends,  to  lie-lit 
in  the  world  the  torch  of  that  faith  which  is  to  light  men  to  that  enduring 
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country.  Men  like  Francis  Xavier  who  as  he  lay  on  the  shelving  shore  of 
Sancian  turned  his  death-glazed  eyes  out  on  that  benighted  land  of  China 
with  its  swarming  millions  and  longed,  with  all  the  longing  of  his  ardent 
soul,  to  be  able  to  go  there  and  make  those  degraded  men  and  women  citi- 
zens of  that  "Better  Land"  for  he  had  realized  in  his  holy  meditations, 
what  a  poet  has  so  well  expressed  when  he  wrote : 

"Go  wing  thy  flight  from  star  to  star, 
From  world  to  luminous  world,  as  far 
As  the  universe  spreads  its  flaming  wall, 
Take  all  the  pleasures  of  all  the  sphere's 
And  multiply  each  by  a  thousand  years, 
One  minute  of  heaven  is  worth  them  all." 

It  is  this  patriotism  that  has  given  to  the  world  its  brightest,  purest, 
its  bravest  and  its  best,  and  it  is  that  same  patriotism  that  must  lead  us  on 
to  that  country  which  is  to  be  our  enduring  home,  our  everlasting  father- 
land. 
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A  ffltsplarrft  Eyebrow 


H.   DEMPSEY,   A.B.   '26. 

N  A  CERTAIN  LARGE,  sun-baked,  Southern  city  there  once 
lived  a  boy  named  Joe.  He  was  of  medium  height  and  about 
twenty  pounds  above  the  normal  weight.  He  attended  the  Bay 
High  School  and  had  the  good  fortune  of  being  a  member  of  the 
third  year  class. 

When  we  first  meet  with  Joe  he  is  awakening  of  a  Monday  morning 
after  having  overslept  himself  for  a  dubious  half  hour.  He  scrambled  out 
of  bed  and  donned  half  his  clothes.  He  must  lessen  the  usual  forty  minutes 
that  he  occupied  in  dressing  if  he  wished  to  be  on  time  for  school.  So  he 
quickly  doused  his  face  in  water,  and  after  rubbing  a  thin  lava  on  his  hand 
picked  up  his  tooth  brush  and  began  to  brush  his  teeth.  This  was  to  him 
the  most  disagreeable  part  of  his  toilet,  so  he  did  not  tarry  long  upon  it. 
He  wound  up  his  toilet  by  spending  a  long  ten  minutes  in  parting  his 
hair  down  the  center.  Finishing  this  he  grabbed  up  his  hat  and  coat  and 
hurried  down  the  stairs  to  a  hurried  breakfast.  He  gobbled  down  two  fried 
eggs  and  with  a  hasty  glance  at  the  clock  on  the  mantle,  left  the  dining 
room  and  went  out  into  the  street. 

He  had  barely  proceeded  two  of  the  six  blocks  to  school  when  he  be- 
gan to  perspire.  He  reached  in  his  back  pocket  for  his  handkerchief,  but 
to  his  utter  dismay  discovered  that  he  had  no  such  article  upon  him.  Still 
greater  was  his  horror  when  he  saw  a  slim  figure  in  a  white  lawn  dress 
round  the  corner  a  block  away  coming  in  his  direction.  It  was  the  girl 
and  Joe  would  have  rather  been  seen  plundering  a  bank  rather  than  be 
here  in  such  a  disordered  state.  He  was  almost  certain  that  he  had  omitted 
some  item  of  his  attire.  As  she  drew  nearer  he  welcomed  her  with  a  forced 
smile  upon  his  face,  which  she  started  to  return  when  the  expression  on 
her  face  suddenly  became  one  of  dismay.  She  glanced  at  him  for  a  second 
and  then  turning  up  her  nose  walked  past  him  in  profound  contempt.  Joe 
stopped  dumbfounded,  and  turning  around  looked  at  the  quickly  retreating 
figure  of  the  girl.  He  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  it.  He  started  to  call 
after  her,  but  he  checked  himself.  He  could  be  just  as  independent.  If 
she  didn't  wish  to  speak  to  him  she  didn't  have  to. 

He  continued  on  his  way  with  loitering  steps  and  in  a  blank  state  of 
mind.  Soon  the  brick  building  of  the  school  house  appeared  and  he  in- 
dustriously climbed  up  the  staircase  to  the  second  floor.  He  stopped  for 
a  moment  before  his  class  room  door.  Class  had  already  begun  twenty 
minutes  ago  and  he  realized  that  he  was  in  for  it.  He  cautiously  pushed 
the  door  open  and  peered  in.  The  professor  was  at  the  board  explaining 
a  proposition  to  a  boy  beside  him.  Joe  realized  that  he  had  a  chance  of 
gaining  his  seat  unnoticed,  so  he  took  it.  Softly  closing  the  door  and  with 
stiffened  knees  he  began  the  long  journey  of  ten  feet  to  his  seat.  He  drew 
nearer  and  nearer  till  he  was  within  two  paces  of  gaining  that  precious 
goal  when  the  professor  turned  around  sharply  and  stared  at  him  for  a 
moment  in  wide  open  amazement.  "What  do  you  mean,  young  man,  by 
coming  to  class  at  such  an  hour  and  in  such  a  disordered  state.  I  advise 
you,  young  man,  to  repair  to  the  lavatory,  and  thence  to  the  principal's  of- 
fice." 
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There  was  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the  students,  suppressed  by  the 
crack  of  a  cane  on  one  of  those  illustrious  member's  head  as  Joe  entered 
the  corridor  behind  him.  The  lavatory  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall  and 
to  this  he  immediately  repaired.  He  was  still  perplexed.  What  about 
him,  he  asked  himself,  had  caused  "the  girl"  to  snub  him  and  the  professor 
to  stare  at  him  in  such  amazement  ?  His  curiosity  was  satisfied  and  his 
wonderment  subdued  when  he  looked  at  his  own  countenance  in  the  lava- 
tory mirror.  He  stepped  back  with  a  sickening  feeling.  Down  the  sides 
of  each  cheek  streams  of  yellow  and  white  liquid  had  trickled.  His  whole 
upper  lip  was  smeared  with  a  combination  of  egg,  tooth  paste  and  perspira- 
tion. Embedded  in  the  kinky  layers  of  his  moustache  were  parts  of  the 
tooth  paste  that  he  had  so  lavishly  used  and  the  eggs  that  he  had  tried  to 
gulp  down  whole.  He  left  the  lavatory  fifteen  minutes  later  with  a  firm 
resolve  to  shave  that  unlucky  lip  cover  off.  But  his  resolution  was  never 
fulfilled. 

It  was  about  a  week  later  that  Joe  finally  succeeded  in  getting  "the 
girl"  on  the  'phone.  Then  and  there  he  extended  to  her  such  humble  and 
obsequious  apologies  that  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  date  with  her  for  8 
o'clock  that  night.  He  put  down  his  favorite  book,  "A  School  Girl's  Regret", 
and  scrambled  up  the  stairs  to  prepare  for  the  nightly  venture.  It  was  but 
six  o'clock  and  he  had  two  hours  to  use  in  the  perfecting  of  his  toilet.  By 
7:30  he  was  all  primed  up  and  ready  to  pursue  his  nightly  conquest.  He 
doffed  his  brand  new  twelve  dollar  velour  hat,  which  he  held  as  the  main 
attraction  of  the  evening,  and  bounded  out  into  the  street  with  an  air  of 
gayety  about  him.  The  twilight  had  just  elapsed  into  darkness  and  every- 
thing about  him  seemed  to  have  a  celestial  appearance.  The  dimly  lighted 
houses,  the  sentry  lamp  posts  and  even  the  sharp  patter  of  his  footsteps 
on  the  concrete  seemed  to  manifest  this  same  air  of  peace  and  contentment. 
One  block — two  blocks,  and  then  three  blocks  he  traversed  in  this  way  until 
the  dark  outline  of  "the  girl's"  house,  that  house  he  knew  so  well,  came 
into  view.  There  was  a  light  burning  on  the  porch  and  a  figure  clad  in  a 
white  lawn  dress  tottered  down  to  the  gate  to  welcome  him  with  a  joyous 
smile  her  lately  snubbed  hero,  Joe.    It  seemed  like  old  times  to  him. 

For  a  short  while  they  sat  on  the  porch  and  talked  of  everything  that 
had  such  a  particular  interest  to  both.  Presently  it  was  decided  that  it  was 
time  for  them  to  start  for  the  show,  some  five  blocks  off.  The  girl  went 
in  to  procure  a  wrap  and  to  see  if  Ell  was  readv.  Ell  was  her  little  brother 
of  six  years,,  who  always  constituted  a  part  of  their  company  on  such  oc- 
casions. The  idea  had  been  suggested  to  "the  girl's"  mother,  by  her  maiden 
sister  of  48.  He  was  the  only  blight  to  Joe's  happiness  when  he  was  with 
"the  girl."  Rather  through  force  of  habit,  or  through  wilfulness,  Joe  often 
pronounced  the  boy's  name  with  the  rough  breathing1  before  the  E.  Then, 
of  course,  there  followed  apologies  in  due  form  to  "the  girl"  if  she  were 
with  him. 

Ell  was  prepared  to  go  to  the  show  provided  that  he  could  be  assured 
of  the  appearance  of  a  cowboy  or  Indian  picture.  After  a  twenty-minute 
walk  Joe  found  himself  in  front  of  the  theatre.  While  Ell  dragged  his 
sister  around  to  see  the  display  of  pictures  on  the  outside,  Joe  walked  up 
to  the  ticket  box.  He  had  but  a  half  dollar  and  he  saw  that  the  fare  for 
adults  was  17  cents.    He  also  noticed  that  children  five  years  or  younger 
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were  admitted  free  of  charge.  He  placed  his  money  on  the  counter  and 
asked  for  two  adult  tickets.  The  girl  in  the  box  looked  at  Ell  and  asked 
suspiciously  how  old  he  was.  "Him?  Why  he  is  five."  Ell,  who  had  been 
approaching  the  box,  overheard  Joe  and  at  once  chimed  out  his  indignation. 
"You  a  lie!  Me  ain't  five!  Me  tix." 

Far  be  it  for  me  to  set  down  here  what  occurred  in  the  show,  suffice 
it  to  say  that  Joe  knew  as  much  about  the  show  when  he  came  out  as  the 
girl  did.  Little  Ell,  however,  seemed  to  supply  the  interest  for  all  three 
by  his  unsuppressed  glee  and  animation.  During  the  walk  back  Joe  tried 
every  means  possible  to  get  rid  of  Ell,  but  his  efforts  proved  fruitless. 
When  they  were  but  a  half  block  from  the  house  a  new  idea  struck  Joe. 
There  were  no  lights  burning  in  the  house  and  since  Ell  classified  switch- 
ing on  and  off  the  electric  lights  as  one  of  his  most  dexterous  accomplish- 
ments, Joe  asked  him  to  do  this  favor.  The  little  fellow  ran  ahead  whilst 
Joe  inwardly  congratulated  himself  and  summoned  up  all  courage  for  the 
supreme  moment. 

During  his  three  years'  acquaintance  with  "the  girl"  he  had  always 
wished  for  that  moment  when  he  could  have  her  to  himself.  Now  it  had 
come  and  he  hesitated  at  taking  advantage  of  it.  At  length  his  arm 
slipped  around  her  waist  and  they  both  stopped.  He  pressed  her  to  him 
and  leaning  over  he  whispered  what  seemed  to  her  wondrous  words,  for  she 
blushed  and  was  in  the  act  of  nodding  her  assent  when  looking  up  at  Joe 
her  look  changed  to  one  of  disgust.  Then  it  was  that  Joe  realized  what  was 
wrong.  Why  hadn't  she  told  him  that  she  didn't  like  his  moustache?  He 
turned  around  to  ask  her  but  she  was  gone. 

Joe  started  home  but  he  didn't  go  directly  there.  He  craved  to  do 
something  rash.  So  it  was  that  he  turned  his  footsteps  towards  the  river 
front,  some  five  blocks  off.  The  street  was  deserted.  A  murky  mist  had 
settled  and  but  one  light  could  be  seen.  That  was  in  the  middle  of  the  block. 
Had  Joe  seen  the  sign  with  red  and  white  stripes  he  would  never  have 
started  in  that  direction.  But  as  it  was  Joe  was  in  perfect  ignorance  of 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  barber's  shop  so  near.  The  loud  whistle  of  a  steam 
boat  on  the  river  caused  Joe  to  startle  and  to  think  of  the  turbulent  tides 
of  the  Mississippi.  What  if  he  was  dashed  into  their  depths  ?  How  sorry 
she  would  feel  then.  She  would  mourn  and  perhaps  think  of  no  one  but 
him  all  her  life.  Suddenly  a  gust  of  wind  seized  his  hat  and  taking  it  aloft 
to  the  other  side  of  the  street,  rolled  it  in  through  the  open  doorway  of  the 
barber's  shop.  Joe  gave  an  exclamation  of  horror  and  rushing  across  the 
street  plunged  into  the  shop  after  it.  The  hat  came  to  a  halt  against  the 
foot  of  an  officer  of  the  law.  Joe  picked  up  the  hat  and  was  about  to  leave 
the  shop  when  a  voice  by  his  side  spoke  these  immortal  words:  "Shave, 
sir?    You're  next." 

Whether  through  persuasion  or  not  Joe  found  himself  in  the  barber's 
chair  undecided  whether  to  do  it  or  not.  Here  was  a  chance  to  satisfy  his 
rash-craving  spirit.  Here  was  a  choice  that  he  could  consider  in  preference 
to  the  deep  and  roaring  depths  of  the  Mississippi.  He  came  to  a  con- 
clusion just  as  the  barber  asked  his  question  for  the  second  time.  Joe 
pointed  to  his  lip  and  said  "Shave  it  off,  sir!" 

"Which,  the  lip  or  the  moustache?"  asked  the  barber  with  a  musing 
smile. 

"Both!"  replied  the  martyr. 
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Etaarmamrut 


F.  CIRLOT,   A.B.   '24. 


NE  OF  THE  MOST  MOMENTOUS  QUESTIONS  confronting  the 
world  today  is  the  manner  in  which  some  relief  can  be  found 
from  the  overwhelming  burdens  imposed  upon  the  nations  of 
the  world  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  enormous  armies 
and  navies  as  a  safeguard  for  their  national  rights  and  honor. 
All  the  great  nations  are  at  present  staggering  under  the  tre- 
mendous debts  incurred  during  the  late  war,  and  at  the  same  time  are  con- 
fronted with  the  great  expense  required  by  the  process  of  reconstruction. 
All  their  industries  are  disarranged  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  their 
best  men  are  either  dead  or  life-long  invalids.  Thus  recovery  from  the 
shock  of  the  war  is  rendered  extremely  difficult ;  and  if  to  this  there  is  to 
be  added  the  terrible  burden  of  arming  and  training  all  citizens,  and  in- 
cidentally withdrawing  them  from  the  industries  of  their  countries  during 
the  best  years  of  their  life,  to  be  supported  by  their  countrymen,  who 
are  already  burdened  with  immense  taxes,  the  recovery  will  be  practically 
impossible.  Let  it  be  further  considered  that  the  individuals  composing 
an  army  are  continually  becoming  too  old  and  have  to  be  replaced  by 
others,  and  that  battleships  speedily  become  too  old  and  out  of  date  and 
others  have  to  be  built,  so  that  the  expense  is  continuous,  never  ending, 
but  rather  growing  continually  larger,  owing  to  the  fact  that  each  nation 
feels  forced,  for  its  own  safety,  to  increase  its  military  and  naval  forces 
every  time  any  other  nation  does  so,  thus  creating  a  vicious  circle  with 
never  ending  evil  consequences  to  the  poor  people  upon  whom  the  burden 
rests. 

For  all  these  reasons  it  is  plain  that  some  relief  must  be  found  which 
will  not  amount  to  neglect  of  the  vital  interests  of  the  country,  but  at 
the  same  time  will  enable  the  various  nations  to  escape  the  terrible  expendi- 
ture that  a  large  army  and  navy  entail.  But  this  can  be  done  only  by  re- 
ducing the  fighting  forces  of  the  different  nations  and  yet  for  any  one 
nation  to  reduce  its  forces,  without  the  others  doing  likewise,  would  be 
suicidal.  Apparently,  therefore,  the  straight  course  to  pursue  to  a  settle- 
ment of  this  vexatious  and  even  vital  problem  is  the  course  of  interna- 
tional disarmament.  This,  in  its  broadest  sense  is,  however,  neither  desir- 
able nor  practical,  as  to  be  international  in  its  true  sense  it  would  have 
to  include  practically  every  nation  and  to  be  disarmament  in  its  unquali- 
fied meaning  it  would  have  to  provide  for  the  complete  disbanding  of  armies 
and  the  scrapping  of  navies.  But  by  limiting  the  expression  and  in  a  meas- 
ure defining  it,  we  can  secure  a  formula  which  is  both  feasible  and  highly 
to  be  desired.  Let  us  therefore  amend  our  former  statement  by  saying  that 
the  true  course  to  a  settlement  of  this  supremely  important  question  is 
the  framing  of  an  agreement  among  the  important  nations  of  the  world 
to  reduce  their  military  and  naval  forces  to  the  very  lowest  noint  consistent 
with  the  maintaining  of  domestic  law  and  order  and  the  enforcement 
of  regulations  regarding  coastwise  traffic.  Behind  this  formula  all  can 
stand  who  earnestly  favor  some  effort  to  relieve  the  terrible  situation  that 
confronts  the  nations  today  with  respect  to  their  military  establishments. 
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We  expect  to  show  that  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  course  are 
too  great  to  be  readily  appreciated,  while  the  disadvantages  would  be  prac- 
tically nil,  if  indeed  there  be  any  at  all,  which  we  expect  to  show  is  quite 
doubtful. 

We  expect  to  discuss  first,  the  tremendous  economic  and  financial  bene- 
fits that  would  accrue  from  this  course;  second,  the  great  step  that  it 
would  mean  toward  the  lessening  or  even  the  total  abolition  of  war;  and 
thirdly,  the  fallacious  idea  that  it  would  be  a  menace  to  our  safety  and  the 
safety  of  other  nations.  This  latter  idea  we  expect  to  prove  completely 
erroneous.  "*  i 

As  the  economic  and  financial  advantages  of  disarmament  under  the 
plan  outlined  above  are  closely  connected,  we  shall  examine  them  together. 
Let  us  take  them  systematically,  however.  The  first  and  most  evident  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  disarmament  is  the  great  reduction  in  taxation 
of  all  citizens.  This  will  be  a  wonderful  boon  to  business  and  all  kinds 
of  industries.  It  will  make  them  more  profitable  inasmuch  as  the  expenses 
will  be  greatly  lessened.  Furthermore,  everyone  will  have  more  money  to 
spend  and  this  will  unquestionably  produce  better  times,  as  plentifulness  of 
ready  cash  is  one  of  the  most  important)  factors  in  improving  business  con- 
ditions. This  encouragement  to  business  will,  moreover,  result  in  the  in- 
stitution of  many  new  enterprises  with  the  accompanying  plentifulness  of 
work  and  consequently  higher  wages.  This  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
industries  in  general  and  the  creating  of  still  better  times.  Meanwhile, 
the  government  will  be  able,  while  materially  reducing  taxes,  to  turn  large 
sums  of  the  money  now  expended  on  armament  to  the  building  of  better 
roads,  dredging  of  harbors  and  rivers,  construction  of  canals  and  terminals, 
improvement  of  public  buildings,  and  the  advancement  of  education,  art, 
science,  public  health  and  many  other  purposes.  All  this  would,  for  the 
reasons  we  have  given  above,  be  very  beneficial  to  business  conditions  and 
at  the  same  time  result  in  wonderful  improvement  in  the  country  in  all 
respects.  Plainly  this  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  overbalance  any  ob- 
jections that  might  be  made  to  the  proposition,  when  we  consider  that 
the  country  would  be  so  much  better  in  every  way  economically  and  at 
the  same  time  we  should  be  enjoying  the  best  times  in  our  history. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  material  advantages  of  disarmament  will  be 
very  great.  But  the  moral  advantages  of  the  plan  will  be  even  greater, 
though  perhaps  a  little  less  evident.  Let  us  go  into  this  question  at  greater 
length  and  consider  the  moral  advantages  that  would  result.  First  of  all, 
let  us  remember  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  pent-up  feeling  that 
made  the  past  war  more  easy  was  militarism  with  the  resulting  spirit  of 
might  and  conquest.  Every  one  became  imbued  with  the  military  spirit, 
thought  that  might  made  right,  and  desired  to  settle  every  dispute  by 
fighting  rather  than  by  discussion  and  mutual  concession.  Officers  of  the 
army  became  leaders  of  thought  and  action  and  were  considered  so  highly 
that  an  ordinary  civilian  dared  not  displease  them.  This  simply  intensi- 
fied the  military  spirit,  increased  the  prestige  of  the  military  castle,  and 
made  the  feelings  of  the  common  people  so  war-like  and  bitter  that  all 
that  was  needed  was  a  slight  excuse  to  enable  the  leaders  of  the  military 
caste  to  plunge  the  world  into  the  most  dreadful  war  ever  known. 

There  is  another  and  simpler  side  to  this  question.  When  the  people 
are  weighted  down  with  taxes,  industry  depressed,  and  times  hard,  dis- 
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satisfaction  becomes  widespread  and  people  become  willing  to  risk  anything, 
even  war,  to  better  conditions.  Hope  of  securing  a  rich  reward  in  the  shape 
of  an  indemnity  or  rich  oil  fields  or  commercial  supremacy  would  be  a 
great  temptation  to  the  people  suffering  under  the  burdens  of  hard  times. 
The  Czar  of  Russia  once  told  his  son  that  the  best  way  to  keep  the  people 
in  check  when  they  were  writhing  with  discontent  was  to  plunge  them  into 
a  war  with  a  foreign  nation.  And  many  wars  have  been  fought  by  a  mon- 
arch merely  in  accordance  with  that  principle.  On  the  other  hand,  dis- 
armament would  produce  better  times,  as  we  have  already  shown,  and 
thus  remove  discontent  and  consequently  prevent  the  wars  that  discon- 
tent is  wont  to  cause.  When  times  are  prosperous,  people  are  satisfied  and 
object  to  anything  that  might  result  in  a  displeasing  change. 

Finally,  there  is  a  very  simple  principle  that  people  will  not  expend 
billions  of  dollars  on  something  without  using  that  something,  and  that 
furthermore,  the  possession  of  a  great  army  and  navy  will  make  a  people 
much  more  likely  to  use  it  than  if  they  realized  that  they  would  have  to 
go  to  all  the  expense  of  creating  it  before  it  could  be  used.  It  is  surely 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  when  people  see  their  life  blood  being  sucked 
up  into  an  army,  they  will  demand  some  return  in  the  shape  of  military 
conquests  or  indemnities  collected  from  conquered  neighbors.  And  as  a 
final  thought,  let  us  recall  that  many  wars  that  have  been  caused  by  sud- 
den bitterness  of  feeling  between  otherwise  friendly  nations,  e.  g.  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  the  immediate  cause  for  which  was  the  anger  aroused 
by  the  insult  contained  in  the  Ems  Dispatch,  would  have  been  prevented 
had  the  nations  been  compelled  to  spend  many  months  preparing  before 
they  were  able  to  go  to  war,  because  by  that  time  the  feeling  would  have 
died  down,  the  misunderstandings  could  have  been  removed,  and  millions 
of  lives  and  billions  of  dollars  would  have  been  saved.  If  nations  were  not 
always  kept  ready  for  wars,  autocrats  would  not  be  able  to  play  upon  the 
momentary  prejudices  and  bitternesses  for  their  own  ambitious  plans. 
Therefore  it  is  plain  that  disarmament  would  not  only  confer  great  material 
benefits  but  would  remove  many  of  the  most  important  causes  of  wars 
and  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  remaining  causes  to  produce  wars.  This 
advantage  is  so  great  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  appreciate  it ;  and  cer- 
tainly it  completes  a  most  conclusive  argument  for  disarmament. 

It  remains  to  dispose  of  the  only  objection  urged  to  disarmament, 
namely,  the  charge  that  it  is  impracticable.  It  is  said  to  be  so  for  two 
reasons :  firstly,  that  the  nations  would  not  enter,  or  if  they  did  enter 
would  keep  any  disarmament  agreement  that  might  be  made;  secondly, 
that  it  would  be  a  serious  danger  to  the  country  to  attempt  to  carry  it  out. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  arguments,  we  must  remember  that  the  na- 
tions are  already  burdened  with  such  heavy  debts  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  them  to  adopt  any  plan  that  promises  relief.  To  fail  to  do 
so  would  be  sure  to  lead  to  national  bankruptcy,  would  be  almost  equivalent 
to  national  suicide.  And  would  they  not  keep  such  an  agreement  once  they 
made  it?  Surely  the  only  advantage  to  be  derived  from  such  an  agreement 
would  be  in  keeping  it,  and  the  same  reason  that  would  make  it  necessarv 
to  enter  the  agreement  would  make  it  necessary  to  keep  it.  There  is  still 
another  reason  that  would  make  it  imperative  for  the  great  nations  of  the 
world  to  agree  to  disarmament,  and  would  make  the  proposal  of  such  an 
agreement  worth  while  even  if  they  should  refuse.     If  any  nation  should 
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refuse  to  disarm  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  the  next  Germany  and  the 
other  nations  could  know  in  what  direction  to  look  for  the  next  assault 
upon  the  liberties  of  the  world,  while  the  nations  so  refusing  would  render 
itself  suspicious  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  thus  greatly  harm  its  commer- 
cial prospects,  as  no  nation  looked  upon  as  a  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the 
world  could  be  expected  to  compete  in  its  markets.  Plainly,  therefore,  the 
great  nations  would  be  compelled  as  a  practical  proposition  to  agree  to  dis- 
armament and  live  up  to  their  agreements.  Then  the  second  objection, 
that  it  would  be  very  dangerous  for  the  countries  that  did  try  to  keep  the 
agreement,  immediately  vanishes,  because  the  question  of  military  power 
is  entirely  relative  and  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
would  be  just  as  great  a  safeguard,  if  no  other  nation  had  any  more,  as 
would  an  army  of  a  million  when  the  other  great  powers  had  armies  of  even 
greater  size.  The  same  fact  would  hold  true  for  the  navies.  And  if  indeed 
any  nation  did  default  on  its  obligations,  the  other  nations  would  then  be 
free  to  take  what  steps  they  might  consider  wise,  as  any  agreement  is  bind- 
ing in  honor  only  so  long  as  it  is  faithfully  observed  by  the  parties  to  that 
agreement,  and  a  breach  by  one  necessarily  releases  the  others,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  simple  justice.  You  are  not  bound  by  a  contract  that  has  been  made 
null  by  the  actions  of  the  other  party. 

And  now  before  ending  our  consideration,  let  us  take  this  warning.  If 
disarmament  is  not  agreed  to  and  carried  out,  the  great  competitive  mili- 
tary and  naval  programs  that  we  witnessed  before  the  war  will  be  re- 
newed. Already  there  are  signs  of  this.  The  expenses  of  the  nations  will 
be  doubled  and  trebled.  Taxes  will  be  so  high  that  revival  of  business  will 
be  impossible  and  this  will  bring  about  harder  times,  which  in  turn  will 
produce  mutual  hatred  among  the  nations  and  dissatisfaction  among  the 
people  as  a  whole.  Then  will  surely  follow  from  the  first  wars  which  in 
magnitude  will  make  the  lat  ewar  seem  a  mere  skirmish  and  from  the 
second  a  tremendous  impetus  to  Bolshevism,  which  is  an  infinitely  greater 
peril  than  any  war,  however  great  in  magnitude. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  disarmament  is 
not  in  any  way  a  danger  to  any  one,  but  an  unmitigated  blessing,  both  in 
its  material  and  moral  results.  And  since  the  alternative  is  so  terrible 
that  it  can  lead  to  nothing  short  of  disastrous  upheavals  throughout  the 
world,  with  a  resulting  loss  of  all  that  the  civilization  of  the  world  has 
gained  through  all  these  many  centuries,  to  even  consider  it  is  unthinkable. 
Therefore  we  are  forced,  whether  we  will  or  not,  to  acknowledge  that  dis- 
armament is  not  only  a  great  good,  but  an  absolute  necessity  and  should 
unhesitatingly  be  accepted  by  all  true  lovers  of  peace,  all  true  friends  of 
world  prosperity  and  brotherhood. 
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Sljr  QUjaures  nf  Mar 

CHAS.    W.    McKEOUN,    A.B.    '24. 

AUL  MURRAY  sat  on  the  fire  step  idly  slopping  his  feet  in  the 
small  stream  that  ran  through  the  trench  which  promised  to 
be  a  good  size  river  e'er  the  rain  would  cease  falling.  His 
face  would  grow  deadly  white  at  every  sound  of  a  shell.  At 
every  explosion  he  would  shake  as  a  modern  shimmy  artist. 
No,  Paul  wasn't  a  coward;  he  was  just  afraid  of  war  and  would  have  given 
a  thousand  dollars  or  more  to  be  back  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Heroism  he  had 
none.  He  never  played  games  at  school,  tried  to  dodge  the  draft  and  when 
he  failed  in  this  endeavored  to  get  a  position  in  the  commissary  department 
but  in  vain.  He  was  sent  to  the  front  so  he  chose  the  safest  place  there 
as  his  job — the  inside  of  a  tank.  Paul  had  a  head  on  his  shoulders  which 
sometimes  he  used,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  time  it  served  as  a  hat- 
rack.  He  knew  machinery  better  than  anything  else ;  his  brain  seemed  to 
be  made  of  spark  plugs,  cog  wheels  and  driving  shafts.  The  only  trouble 
was  that  the  driving  shafts  never  seemed  able  to  drive  anything  through 
the  casing  of  his  head.  He  was  very  mechanical,  so  much  that  "his  veins," 
the  dough  boys  said,  "contained  gasoline,  and  his  feet  were  tires,  only  flat." 

It  is  needless  to  describe  Paul's  training  because  he  received  none. 
After  being  drafted  he  was  placed  in  the  1222  Tank  Corps  as  a  mechanic. 
Another  man  with  his  knowledge  of  machinery  would  have  been  a  captain, 
but  not  Paul.  In  all  the  army  routine  the  art  of  obeying  orders  was  Paul's 
hardest  job.  The  soldiers  played  many  jokes  on  the  poor  fellow  and  he 
was  constantly  in  the  wrong. 

Murray  was  in  the  act  of  searching  for  a  "fag"  that  had  not  been 
treated  by  the  molecules  of  H.  2  0.,  when  a  private  announced  to  him  that 
he  was  wanted  at  headquarters.  At  once  he  proceeded  to  comply  with  the 
orders  and  entered  the  captain's  dugout  in  a  state  of  mind  that  would  mean 
ruin  to  a  human  being. 

"Private  Murray,  you  are  to  take  "59"  tank,  and  advance  to  the  ene- 
mies' lines  tonight,  bearing  to  the  right,  at  10:42;  Sergeant  Street  will  go 
as  gunner,"  calmly  spoke  the  commandant. 

"Me  take  a  tank  and  advance  right  to  the  enemies'  lines  at  10:42  to- 
night?" Paul  asked. 

"NO,"  roared  the  captain,  "not  'right  to  the  enemies'  lines,'  but  to  the 
right  of  the  enemies'  lines,  the  right  flank." 

"Yes,  sir,  when  will  I  come  back,"  Paul  asked  in  a  quivering  voice. 

"Don't  come  back,  stay  there  until  further  orders,"  sharply  replied  the 
captain,  "and  don't  run  into  the  barrage  that  will  be  directed  to  the  left 
flank,  that's  all." 

Ten  minutes  later  Paul  finished  his  last  will  and  testimony  to  all  his 
at  home.  Dropping  the  letter  in  the  box  he  proceeded  to  the  place  where 
the  conveyance  of  his  "joy  ride"  was  standing.  After  a  careful  look  at  the 
machinery  he  decided  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  get  something  to  eat 
before  starting  across. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  Paul  and  Street  had  entered  their  iron  horse 
to  carvan  across  the  land  of  no  men.    To  watch  Murray's  knees  one  would 
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think  that  he  was  keeping  time  in  a  band  instead  of  driving  a  tank.  Street 
was  calmly  seated  cursing  the  Huns,  the  war  and  most  anything  that  came 
into  his  mind.  No  watch  was  needed  to  tell  them  that  they  had  entered 
the  German  lines,  every  thud  of  a  shell  caused  Paul  to  have  cold  chills  play 
hide-and-seek  up  and  down  his  spinal  column.  The  tank  suddenly  pitched 
to  one  side  and  made  their  ears  ring.  Paul  was  on  the  floor  praying  to  his 
God  to  help  him  get  out  of  this  mess,  because  this  was  not  any  child's 
game. 

"What  happened?"  asked  Street. 

"I-I-l  don't  know,  I  am  killed,"  were  the  words  the  scared  Murray  ut- 
tered. 

"Get  up  out  of  that  and  find  out;  do  you  think  this  is  a  circus  or  a 
German  picnic?"  were  the  soothing  words  of  Street. 

Starting  the  engine  again,  the  tank  acted  as  if  it  had  been  in  a  bar- 
room for  ten  nights,  for  it  crazily  whirled  in  circles.  Murray  stood  hold- 
ing on  to  the  rod  of  the  seat,  scarcely  daring  to  move  or  breathe  while 
Street  poured  shell  after  shell  into  the  Huns.  Over  trenches,  back  again 
and  then  over  again  was  the  route.  Murray  cursed  the  gearing  machinery, 
which  was  playing  them  such  tricks.  They  had  lost  control  and  were  being 
zigzagged  through  the  enemy's  defenses.  "Any  place  but  here,"  said  Paul 
as  he  tried  to  head  homeward,  but  the  machine,  far  from  responding,  kept 
ploughing  through  the  German  lines.  After  several  minutes  Paul  found 
the  control  on  the  left  tread  bent  and  duly  began  to  straighten  it  before  his 
minutes  came,  which  he  was  expecting  at  every  tick  of  his  watch.  Thirty 
minutes  passed,  then  as  suddenly  as  the  tank  started  its  wild  actions  it 
stopped.  The  tank  seemed  like  a  living  animal,  it  quivered  then  bolted 
in  a  straight  line.  Paul  bravely  worked  the  controls  and  headed  for  the 
American  lines. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  night  Morpheus  failed  to  wrap  Murray  in 
his  arms  as  he  did  Street.  Paul  had  visions  of  a  wall  and  firing  squad 
the  entire  night,  because  he  failed  to  stay  over  there.  In  all  probability 
Murray  would  have  used  the  language  of  the  privates,  but  he  didn't  know 
it.  All  army  executions,  he  knew,  were  at  sun  rise  and  therefore  he  hoped 
for  a  rainy  day. 

The  next  morning  dawned  bright  and  clear,  just  the  opposite  to  Mur- 
ray's ardent  prayers.  With  the  sun  rise  the  bugle  blew  for  inspection.  Hur- 
rying into  line  Murray  stood  beside  Street  with  his  knees  beating  a  tatoo 
against  each  other.  Murray  and  Street  were  commanded  to  step  forward. 
It  was  again  a  pure  mechanical  movement  on  the  part  of  Murray. 

"Sergeant  Street  and  Private  Murray,  your  manoeuvres  last  night  were 
watched  by  the  officers  of  my  staff,"  began  the  commanding  officer,  "and 
in  justice  to  the  country,  to  the  army  and  to  yourselves,  you  are  officially 
ordered  to  be — ".  Murray  stood  firm,  but  now  gave  way  and  fainted, 
because  he  realized  that  his  dreams  the  night  before  had  come  true.  After 
a  few  minutes  he  was  revived  and  supported  by  Street.  The  officer  con- 
tinued, "You  are  officially  recommended  by  me  for  the  D.  S.  C.  for  heroic 
action  while  under  fire.  Your  excellent  manoeuvring  caused  untold  de- 
struction to  the  enemy  and  was  in  no  small  measure  responsible  for  our 
victory."  Amid  the  cheers  of  their  comrades  they  returned  to  their  places 
in  line. 
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Six  months  later  at  a  divisional  review  Murray  and  Street  were  called 
before  the  reviewing  officers,  where  medals  for  bravery  were  officially 
placed  on  their  manly  breasts.  The  French  general  kissed  them  on  the 
cheek  and  an  American  general  shook  their  hands.  Murray  till  this  day 
thinks  that  some  of  the  boys  put  the  French  general  up  to  kissing  him  on 
the  cheek. 
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A  GREAT  CATHOLIC  LAYMAN. 

Those  of  us  who  heard  Mr.  James  J.  Farrell  lecture  at  Spring  Hill  on 
March  11  of  last  year  will  readily  realize  that  when  Death  marked  him 
for  her  own  in  the  early  days  of  December,  the  Southland  lost  in  him  one 
of  its  foremost  and  most  distinguished  Catholic  laymen.  His  loss  will  be 
felt  not  only  in  Georgia,  where  he  was  the  incarnation  of  the  Catholic  Lay- 
men's Association,  but  through  the  whole  South,  as  his  life  was  a  living 
example  of  what  a  layman  can  do  for  the  propagation  of  truth.  Born  in 
1872,  Mr.  Farrell  began  his  business  life  in  the  newspaper  field  and  at 
different  periods  was  at  the  head  of  some  of  Georgia's  leading  papers.  After 
spending  some  time  in  newspaper  endeavor  he  began  the  work  of  the 
Catholic  Laymen's  Association  and  organized  the  Publicity  Bureau,  of  which 
he  was  President  until  the  time  of  his  death.  The  purpose  of  the  organiza- 
tion is,  as  he  so  well  explained,  to  circulate  throughout  Georgia  and  the 
neighboring  states  a  friendly  feeling  between  citizens  irrespective  of  creed 
or  calling.  Although  Mr.  Farrell  left  his  work  unfinished — who  does  not 
that  works  for  a  noble  cause? — he  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  the  few 
short  years  that  he  labored  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  monument 
to  his  name.  A  former  president  of  the  A.  0.  H.  and  a  past  grand  knight 
of  the  K.  of  C,  Mr.  Farrell  was  a  prominent  figure  in  all  Catholic  circles 
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of  the  South.  By  his  tireless  energy,  his  boundless  zeal,  his  unfailing 
courtesy  and  gentleness  of  manner  and  last  but  not  least  by  his  loyalty  to 
the  Catholic  Church,  he  won  his  way  into  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike.  Here  per- 
haps was  the  secret  of  the  success  of  his  life's  work.  Although  a  layman, 
Mr.  Farrell  was  every  inch  a  missionary.  May  the  inspiration  of  his  noble 
life  raise  others  like  him  in  the  Southland. 

F.  X.  S. 

$fc       -3(6;       $fc       ¥fc       3$ 

LOUISE  IMOGEN  QUINEY. 

With  the  passing  of  Louise  Imogen  Quiney,  the  United  States  has  lost 
its  most  distinguished  woman  poet  and  the  Catholic  Church  in  America 
one  of  its  greatest  writers.  While  both  in  their  own  way  are  the  losers  by 
her  death,  the  church  especially  will  feel  her  loss,  for  while  they  are  many 
who  can  write,  the  champions  of  truth  are  still  comparatively  few.  It  was 
the  crowning  note  of  Miss  Quiney's  art  to  blend  the  faith  that  formed  her 
life  with  her  verse.  She  held  aloft  her  creed  as  a  shining  star  for  the 
searchers  after  Truth.  Unlike  many  half-hearted  Catholics,  she  found  a 
high  place  for  her  religion  in  her  art.  Besides  leaving  a  vacant  place  among 
the  foremost  writers  of  the  day,  her  death  but  emphasizes  the  paucity  of 
Catholics  in  that  realm.  Why  have  we  not  more  representative  writers 
is  often  asked.  Perhaps  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  colleges  where 
students  proficient  in  all  necessary  acquirements  but  little  realize  the 
power  of  that  instrument  which  is  still  known  to  be  mightier  than  the 
sword.  They  may  fight  the  battle  of  truth  with  other  weapons,  but  neglect 
this  the  greatest  of  all.  If  we  wish  to  utilize  our  advantages  we  cannot 
neglect  the  use  of  the  pen  and  there  is  no  time  more  propitious  than  the 
present  to  learn  it. 


RICHARD  HADDON. 


Spring  Hill  boys  who  delight  in  tales  of  stirring  adventures  with  a 
dash  of  local  color  will  not  find  a  dull  page  in  "Richard  Haddon,"  by  W.  S. 
Hoffman,  formerly  coach  of  the  Varsity  here.  It  is  a  story  of  adventure 
and  romance  in  the  early  history  of  Fort  Crawford  and  Prairie  du  Chien. 
"Richard"  is  a  resident  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  who  to  oblige  a  friend,  resolves  to 
push  his  fortunes  in  the  North,  or  Indian  country,  in  quest  of  an  exiled  due 
of  France.  The  trip  was  fraught  with  possibilities  of  peril,  and,  as  the 
sequel  showed,  of  romance;  possibilities  which  changed  into  realities  with 
startling  rapidity.  Almost  every  page  demands  a  readjusted  focus,  so  per- 
sistent and  so  diverse  are  the  dangers  which  face  Richard.  Having  been 
laid  by  the  heels  by  the  Indians,  he  is  able  to  do  them  a  service  and  turn 
hired  enemies  into  friends ;  among  the  whites,  he  proves  such  a  handful  to 
manage  that  his  enemies  are  forced  to  abandon  their  designs  upon  him.  At 
last  he  keeps  the  tryst  that  brings  the  world  within  his  arms.  The  literary 
qualities  of  the  book  are  of  such  high  order  as  to  insure  it  a  wide  sale  and 
promise  success  to  its  author  as  a  novelist. 

Mr.  Hoffman  is  to  be  congratulated  not  only  for  the  literary  value  of 
his  work,  but  also  because  of  the  charming  local  color  he  has  woven  into 
his  book. 


DIARY 


Jan.     4.     Return  from  Christmas  holidays. 

Jan.     8.     Rev.  Fr.  Cummings  arrives  to  make  his  retreat. 

Jan.  10.  Moose  Heart  Band  came  out  to  Spring  Hill  for  a  serenade.  After 
the  entertainment  a  delightful  lunch  was  served  to  them. 

Jan.  11.  College  quintet  vs.  Chickasaw.  Score:  Spring  Hill  46;  Chicka- 
saw 18. 

Jan.  12.  High  School  five  vs.  Barton  at  Y.  M.  C.  A.  court.  Score:  High 
School  20 ;  Barton  25. 

Jan.  15.  Varsity  quintet  vs.  Loyola  University.  Score:  Spring  Hill  73; 
Loyola  17. 

Jan.  18.  Father  Cummings  speaks  to  students  about  his  recent  trip  to 
Rome. 

Feb.  2.  High  School  five  vs.  Laurel  High.  Score:  High  School  29; 
Laurel  18. 

College  quintet  vs.  L.  S.  U.  at  Baton  Rouge.  Score:  Spring  Hill 
24;  L.  S.  U.  29. 

Feb.  4.  College  five  vs.  Jefferson  at  Convent,  La.  Score:  Spring  Hill 
57 ;  Jefferson  33. 

Feb.  5.  High  School  vs.  Brewton  High.  Score:  High  School  40;  Brew- 
ton  19. 

College  quintet  vs.  St.  Stanislaus  at  St.  Stanislaus.  Score:  Spring 
Hill  29;  St.  Stanislaus  10. 

Feb.  9.  College  five  vs.  Mobile  Sporting  Goods  on  Soring  Hill's  new- 
basket  ball  court.  Score:  Spring  Hill  43;  Mobile  Sporting 
Goods  24. 

High  School  quintet  vs.  Cathedral  High.    Score:  Hi^h  School  30; 
Cathedral  21. 

Feb.  10.     Rev.  Fr.  N.  de  Boynes  visits  Spring  Hill  with  Rev.  Fr.  Otis. 
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Feb.  23.     College  Varsity  vs.  Camp  Benning  at  Camp  Benning.     Score: 

Spring  Hill  23 ;  Camp  Benning  25. 
Feb.  25.     Diamond  jubilee  of  Brother  Jost.    Informal  reception  held  in  his 

honor.     Full  holiday. 
Feb.  26.     High  School  Varsity  vs.  Grove  Hill.  Score:   High    School     13; 

Grove  Hill  20. 

Rex.  Fr.  Otis'  body  brought  to  Spring  Hill  for  burial  by  Rev.  Fr. 

Twellmeyer. 
March     1.  Rev.   Fr.  McMenamy,  Provincial   of  Missouri   Province,   visits 
Spring  Hill. 

Exhibition  by  Sophomore  Class. 
March  17.  Feast  of  St.  Patrick.  Full  holiday. 

March  19.  Full  holiday.  Feast  of  St.  Joseph,  patron  saint  of  college.    Sol- 
emn high  mass. 
March  21.  College  nine  vs.  Hill  Billies  on  college  diamond. 
March  27.  Easter  Sunday.    Solemn  High  Mass. 
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Chronicle 

A.    .(.    CROCI,    A.I!.    '23. 

After  a  two  weeks'  vacation,  the  boys  returned  on  Jan. 
RETURN  4  to  complete  the  scholastic  work  of  the  year.  For  the 

first  few  days  the  problem  was  one  of  orientation.  How- 
ever with  the  semi-annual  examinations  not  far  distant,  it  did  not  take  the 
boys  long  to  realize  that  the  holidays  were  over. 

Owing  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  R.  0.  T.  C,  the  band 
BAND  was  not  organized  until  after  the  Christmas  holidays. 

The  excellence  which  they  have  attained  in  so  short  a 
time  is  remarkable.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  Prof.  A.  Suffich  for 
his  untiring  efforts  in  the  work  of  perfecting  this  organization  and  to  the 
boys  for  their  whole-hearted  co-operation.  They  have  labored  hard  and 
have  been  rewarded  with  success.  Theband  is  not  only  up  to  the  standard 
set  by  former  bands,  but  we  can  safely  say  that  it  loses  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  best  of  those  of  the  past. 

On  Jan.  10  the  Spring  Hill  faculty  and  students  were 
SERENADE  entertained  by  the  Moose  Heart  Band,  which  is  making 

a  tour  of  the  country  to  promote  the  Moose  Heart  or- 
ganization. The  band  was  composed  entirely  of  orphans  and  they  proved 
to  be  accomplished  musicians.  Following  the  serenade  a  delightful  lunch- 
eon was  served  to  them. 

On  Jan.  18  the  students  were  given  a  real  treat  in  the 
ADDRESS  TO  college  hall.    Rev.  Fr.  Cummings,  S.  J.,  a  former  presi- 

STUDENTS  dent  of  the  college,  lectured  on  his  recent  trip  to  Rome. 

So  graphic  was  the  description  of  the  trip  that  the  stu- 
dents almost  imagined  themselves  present  at  the  places  which  he  had  vis- 
ited. Father  Cummings  explained  the  features  of  his  trip  to  Rome  and  re- 
called his  experiences  during  the  journey. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  Feb.  2,  a  ceremony  of  simple 
LAST  VOWS  impressiveness  took  place  in  the  College  Chapel,  when 

Rev.  Fr.  Reagan  pronounced  his  last  vows  as  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  A  half  holiday  was  granted  in  his  honor.  The 
Springhillian  extends  to  Fr.  Reagan  heart-felt  congratulations  on  reaching 
finality  in  the  service  of  God. 

The  new  basket  ball  court  was  opened  on  Feb.  9  for 
NEW  BASKET  the  game  with  the  Mobile  Sporting  Goods  team.  The 

BALL  COURT  court  is  vastly  superior  to  the  former  one  and  has  a 

larger  seating  capacity.  The  gallery  upstairs  is  re- 
served for  the  accommodation  of  the  students,  while  the  seats  downstairs 
are  reserved  for  visitors.    With  the  opening  of  the  new  court  increased  in- 
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terest  in  basket  ball  was  evidenced.  That  the  superior  accommodations 
were  highly  appreciated  was  shown  by  the  large  number  who  flocked  to 
the  games  all  through  the  season. 


On  Feb.  22  an  entertainment  was  held  in  the  college 
WASHINGTON'S  hall  to  commemorate  the  anniversary  of  George  Wash- 
BIRTHDAY  ington's  birthday.     Several  of  the  students  spoke  on 

the  character  of  Washington,  and  the  musical  part  of 
the  program  was  rendered  by  the  college  orchestra  and  band.  Following 
this  was  the  address  to  the  assembled  faculty  and  students,  the  feature 
of  the  occasion,  by  Mr.  R.  V.  Taylor.  Mr.  Taylor,  who  is  one  of  the  best 
orators  in  Mobile,  was  introduced  by  Rev.  Fr.  Walsh,  S.  J.,  a  member  of 
the  faculty.  The  speaker  briefly  reviewed  the  life  and  career  of  Wash- 
ington. 


Celebrations  for  the  diamond  jubilee  of  Brother  Francis 
DIAMOND  Jost,  who  has  been  connected  with  Spring  Hill  College 

JUBILEE  since  1861,  were  held  at  the  college  auditorium  on  Feb. 

25.  Brother  Jost,  who  is  79  years  old,  is  still  active  in 
the  affairs  of  the  college.  He  was  ushered  into  the  hall  by  members  of  the 
faculty  and  the  president.  Papers  were  read  by  some  of  the  students  and 
music  was  furnished  by  the  college  orchestra  and  mandolin  club.  The 
president  delivered  an  address  and  paid  high  tribute  to  the  efforts  of 
Brother  Jost.  He  said  that  much  of  the  success  of  the  college  was  due  to 
the  labors  and  prayers  of  men  like  good  Brother  Jost. 


Following  the  usual  custom  at  Spring  Hill,  the  Sopho- 
EXHIBITION  more  class  rendered  an  exhibition  on  March  1.     The 

subject  chosen  was  "Oratory  and  Its  Uses."  The  class 
displayed  unusual  talent  and  familiarity  with  the  intricacies  of  that  sub- 
ject and  are  to  be  complimented  on  the  very  excellent  papers  thev  wrote. 
To  sav  that  the  exhibition  was  appreciated  by  all  would  be  saving  the  least. 
Rev.  Fr.  Rector  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  excellence  which  the  Sophomore 
class  had  attained  in  the  study  of  the  English  language.  Following  the  ex- 
hibition the  class  had  a  dinner  at  the  Battle  House  Hotel. 


With  37  entrees  the  Southern  Boxing  Championships 
BOXING  were  held  on  March  14  for  two  days.     The  bunch  of 

TOURNAMENT  scraopers   were   composed   entirely   of  men   from   the 

gulf.  Spring  Hill  was  well  represented  in  the  match  and 
won  hiffh  honors.  Sam  Impastato,  with  his  smashing  fistic  powers,  and 
Frank  Bogue,  with  his  lightning  sneed.  were  the  sensation  of  the  meet. 
Both  were  recipients  of  gold  medals.  Joseph  Tumminello,  who  was  de- 
scribed by  the  Birmingham  papers  as  "one  of  Satan's  favorites  when  it 
comes  to  swapping  chloroform  clashes,"  was  awarded  a  bronze  medal.  The 
Sprinehillian  extends  its  congratulations  to  these  Spring  Hill  boys  who 
so  well  represented  the  college. 
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On  March  19  Spring  Hill  College  celebrated  the  feast 
ST.  JOSEPH'S  of  St.  Joseph,  the  patron  saint  of  the  school.     Solemn 

DAY  High  Mass  was  celebrated   in  the  College   Chapel   at 

which  Rev.  Fr.  L.  Dowling  S.  J.,  was  celebrant ;  Rev. 
J.  Stritch,  S.  J.,  deacon,  Mr.  M.  Campana,  S.  J.,  sub-deacon,  and  Mr.  G.  St. 
Paul,  S.  J.,  master  of  ceremonies.  The  choir  is  to  be  complimented  for  the 
beautiful  singing  they  rendered  on  this  occasion.  The  feast  day  was  closed 
with  a  Solemn  Benediction  in  the  evening. 

On  the  evening  of  March  17  the  faculty  and  student 
LECTURE  body  of  Spring  Hill  College  were  guests  at  an  illustrated 

lecture  on  foot  efficiency  delivered  by  Dr.  Hill.  At  the 
opening  of  the  lecture  Dr.  Hill  diagnosed  the  different  kinds  of  foot 
troubles ;  and  he  repeatedly  emphasized  the  bad  effects  which  the  improper 
care  of  the  feet  had  on  the  human  system.  The  rest  of  the  time  was  de- 
voted to  answering  questions  proposed  by  the  students.  Dr.  Hill  is  heartily 
thanked  for  his  generosity,  as  the  lecture  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all. 


Condolences  are  offered  to  Fr.  D.  Cronin,  S.  J.,  on  the 
CONDOLENCES  death  of  his  mother.     A    spiritual    bouquet    of    com- 

munions and  prayers  were  offered  by  the  boys  for  the 
repose  of  her  soul. 

The  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  C.  Kearns  on  Tuesdav,  March  15, 
a  well  known  benefactress  of  the  college  and  mother  of  Rev.  Fr.  President, 
was  a  shock  to  all  at  Spring  Hill.  Telegrams  of  condolence  were  sent  by 
faculty  and  boys.  Mass  was  celebrated  in  the  students'  chaoel  for  the  re- 
pose of  her  soul.  The  Springhillian  extends  sincerest  sympathy  to  Rev.  Fr. 
President  on  his  bereavement. 


One  of  the  bigrgrest  feats  at  Spring  Hill  College  will  be 
FIELD  MEET  ^  Hiorh  School  Meet  to  be  held  on  April  23rd,  at  Maxon 

Field.  It  will  be  an  elimination  contest  for  the  Southern 
Olympic  meet  to  be  held  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  on  May  6.  The  meet  will 
be  composed  of  two  classes.  Contestants  of  18  years  of  age  and  over  will 
be  in  the  Senior  Division ;  those  under  18  years  of  age  in  the  Junior  Di- 
vision. The  following:  Hie-h  Schools  have  been  invited  to  enter  the  meet: 
Spring  Hill,  University  Military  School,  McGill's  Institute,  Jackson,  Bay 
Minette,  Grove  Hill,  Brewton  and  Barton  Academy.  However,  independent 
contestants  will  be  accepted.  A  gate  fee  will  be  charged,  the  proceeds  of 
which  will  go  to  defray  the  exoenses  of  those  who  will  compete  in  the 
Olympic  meet.  Medals  will  be  given  for  each  individual  event,  and  for  the 
one  securing  the  hig-hest  number  of  points.  The  following  will  be  the  events 
of  the  meet:  50,  100  and  220  dashes:  half-mile,  mile  and  two-mile  ret- 
races; standing  broad  jump,  running  broad  jump,  high  jump,  pole  vault, 
javelin  throw,  discus  throw  and  shot  put. 
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College  Locals 

C.  J.  O'SHEE,  A.B.   '23. 

Teddy  Diaz'  jazz  band  has  cut  down  on  the  number  of  its  musicians, 
thereby  getting  better  efficiency  and  more  jazz.  They  surely  received  a 
mighty  roar  of  applause  when  they  started  out  their  new  contract  by 
ragging  the  "Wang  Wang  Blues"  to  suicide.  Teddy  made  that  trombone 
cry,  while  Robichaux  cruelly  lambasted  the  ivories.  "Hyrnie"  Willard  and 
St.  Paul  delightfully  accompanied  them  by  tooting  the  clarinet  and  saxa- 
phone.  To  add  the  finishing  touches,  Henry  plunked  the  xylophone,  while 
Jim  Babington,  the  trap  artist,  slammed  his  drums  and  cowbells  all  over 
the  lot.     It's  great,  eh  fellows? 

*  *     *     * 

Rodrigue:  "Say,  Rusty,  what  are  you,  putting  that  tonic  on  your  head 
for?" 

Billeaud:     "Nothin',  just  had  a  fallin'  out  with  my  hair." 

"3p"         *.'fr         "Tp-         "3fr 

Whiskey,  whiskey,  rum  and  wine, 
Who  sent  Felix  the  Valentine  ? 

#  *     *     * 

Photographer:     "Do  you  want  a  large  or  small  picture?" 
Hassinger:      "A   small   one." 
Photographer:     "Then  shut  your  mouth." 

"3p"         vf         vyc         "?is* 

THE  MIRACLE. 
Happy  and  flushed  with 

Money   galore, 
I  wended  my  joyful  way  down 

To  the  store. 

When  I  got  there  I  bucked 

Through  the  line, 
Passing  some  bums  who  would 

Borrow  a  dime. 

When  I  lurched  to  the  counter  I  grew 

Faint  in  the  head, 
And  my  heart  sank  down  like 

A  plummet  of  lead. 

Now  you  ask  of  me,  why 

My  surprise. 
Well,  I'll  tell  you  plainly  what  sight 

Met  my  eyes. 

For  there  'hind  the  counter  I 

Plainly  could  see 
The  venerable  Castagnos  as  calm 

As  could  be. 
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Now  some  may  think  this  is 

Empty  as  air, 
But  honest  to  goodness,  he 

Really  was  there. 

*  *     *     * 

Bostick:    "Say,  Goodloe,  who  wrote  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare?" 
Goodloe:     "Shakespeare,  you  poor  simp.  What  you  think  I  go  to  High 
school  for?" 

■3|fc       -Sp:       tffc       ¥fc 

Shanahan:    "Say,  Toney,  what's  that  60  doing  on  your  report?" 
Tedesco:    "That's  the  temperature  of  the  room." 

9(f       yfc       ¥$■       3p 

Professor   to   graduates:      "Name    some    irrational   animal,    starting 

with  Lions." 

*  *     *     * 

IN  PURSUIT  OF  YE  OLDE  CIGARETTE 

A  Playlet  by  William  Shakesphere. 
Ye  Caste  of  Characters. 

Sir  Jean  Walleigh 

Sir  Lennie  Houps 

Sir  Harold  Bluetooth  de  Winlongshot 

Sir  James  Bingbangton. 

Place:  Room  "2",  Quinine  Castle. 

Scene:  The  four  chivalrous  knights  are  asleep  in  the  armour  littered  room.  The 
snoring  is  not  subdued.  A  spider  is  busily  spinning  a  web  on1  Sir  Bluetooth's  foot. 
Sir  Lennie  finally  awakes  and  yawns:  "What  ho,  ye  vassals!  Hast  perchance  any  of  ye 
bums  a  cigarette?" 

Sir  Jimmie,  rubbing  his  eyes:  "Thou  knowest  me,  Sir  Lennie,  I  lost  my  money 
in  the  tilting  tournaments." 

Sir  Lennie  to  Sir  Bluetooth:  "What  hast  thou  to  say  0  pig  of  a  Dutchman? 
Meanest  thou  to  tell  me  that  thou  art  not  the  proud  possessor  of  one  lonely  cigarette? 
If  indeed  thou  hast  one,  then  give  me  the  'shorts'  thereof.'' 

Sir  Blue:  "Ha!  Thou  rotund  morsel  of  limburg-er,  dost  thou  mean  to  besmirch 
the  beloved  name  of  my  progenitors  with  that  of  a  Dutchman?  One  more  slur  against 
my  fair  nomen,  and  my  ham-like  meathooks  shall  proceed  to  throttle  thee." 

Sir  Jimmie:  "Thou  wilst  indeed  do  me  a  favor,  Sir  Bluetooth,  if  thou  wilst  but 
crown  him." 

Sir  Lennie:  "Aha.  conspirators!  Thinkest  thou  wilt  throttle  me?  Advance  one 
hoof  length  and  methinks  I  shall  be  compelled  to  tap  thy  crowns.  Both  of  thee  art 
the  biggest  bums  in  the  castle." 

Sir  Jean,  awakening  from  24-hour  slumber:  "Thou  forgettest  that  I  am  here.  Sir 
Lennie."  (He  then  keeps  Sir  J.  and  Sir  B.  off  Sir  L.)  "Now  tell  me  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  dispute." 

Sir  Lennie:  "These  two  bums  have  committed  the  crime  of  prevarication.  They 
deny  that  they  are  the  possessors  of  cigarettes. 

Sir  Jean,  sadly:  "Ah.  have  we  come  to  this,  0  fellow  knights?  Let  us  not  quarrel 
thus;  but  instead,  appoint  one  of  our  noble  comrades  to  go  forth  amongst  the  high- 
ways and  byways,  and  beseech  of  both  rich  and  poor  to  donate  unto  him  sundry 
cigarettes.  Then  we  will  have  enough  tacks  to  last  us  a  week.  Dost  all  of  thee  agree 
to  this  plan?" 

Chorus:   "Aye!"  • 

Sir  Jean:     "I  hereby  appoint  Sir  Lennie." 

Sir  Lennie:  "Ah.  forsooth  I  have  a  sprained  ankle  which  I  sustained  in  the 
jousting  bout,  so  give  the  honor  to  Sir  Bluetooth. 

Sir  Blue:     "Givest  it  to  Sir  Jimmie.'' 

Sir  Jim:     "Aha!  But  let  Sir  Jean  have  it." 

Sir  Jean;     "I  desisteth."  .  1 
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Sir  Lennie:  "By  St.  Nico  Teen!  I  have  solved  it.  Thou  knowest  that  I  camut 
go  for  fear  of  my  accursed  ankle,  but  if  all  three  of  thee  wilst  go,  thou  shalt  get  more 
cigarootes.    What  sayest  thou,  feller  knights?" 

Sir  Blue:  "Thou  spakest  an  orificeful,  Sir  "Catnip."  We  will  indeed  go  forth 
in  quest  of  'ye  olde  cigarette.'  Forsooth  the  quality  of  cigarettes  is  not  strained,  for 
it  has  not  showered  in  a  fortnight,  and — ,'' 

Sir  Jim:     "Shut  the  portal  of  thy  interior,  ye  lazy  hound.  Ho!    Let  us   depart." 

— Exeunt  all  but  Sir  Lennie. 

After  the  three  valarous  knights  have  gone,  Sir  Lennie  calmly  takes  out  a  pack- 
age of  "Ye  Luckye  Strykes"  and  proceeds  to  light  one.  But  then,  0  kind  reader*.,  the 
three  knights  having  forgotten  their  swords,  burst  in  the  door.  At  the  sight  of  that 
green  package  in  Sir  Lennie's  hand,  their  eyes  light  up  with  unholy  anger.  Three 
mighty  "Ahas"  are  heard.  Then  with  the  swiftness  of  a  hurricane,  swords,  gaunt- 
lets, shields,  armor  shod  feet  and  mailed  fists  descend  on  unlucky  Lennie's  head.  And 
amidst  the  bedlam  the  curtain  falls  while  the  band  plays  "Hail,  Crown  the  King.'' 

*  *     *     * 

NO,  ROBERT  STOCKTON,  THE  ANTICLIMAX  IS  NOT  A  SOCIETY 
FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  YOUR  FAVORITE  PASTIME. 

*  #    #■    * 

Chesty  was  in  the  picture  show, 

Nothing   could  he  perceive. 
He  shouted,  "Move  that  violin  case, 

Or  I  shall  most  certainly  leave." 

All  the  movie  hounds  were  scared, 

The  usher  was  frightened  indeed. 
"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,''  he  said, 

"But  I  thought  it  was  your  feet." 

*  *      *      * 

"Swag"  selling  papers  with  a  large  wad  of  chewing  gum  in  his  mouth. 
Old  maid:  "Young  man,  do  you  chew?" 
"Swag":  "No,  but  I  can  give  you  a  cigarette." 

*■     *    ■$•    * 

THE  TRAGEDY. 

He  was  stalwart  of  figure  and  standing  there  in  the  corner  he  made  an  imposing 
picture.  But  upon  a  closer  look  you  could  see  that  there  was  an  expression  of  anger 
and  cruelty  upon  his  bronzed  face.  His  eyes  shone  like  two  bright  coals  through  the 
semi-darkness.  And  his  mighty  arms  were  closing  together,  grasping  all  that  was 
in  his  reach.  His  powerful  hands  were  joined  to  the  arms  with  thick  wrists  eagerly 
leaching  out  to  grasp  and  to  kill.  It  was  nearing  the  hour  of  midnight.  Would  the 
dark  deed  be  done?  Would  his  children  remember  this  crime?  Would  they  thank 
him  or  curse  him  for  it?  Yet  never  hesitating,  never  stopping,  slowly,  slowly,  slowly, 
his  hands  were  meeting.  Some  unseen  force  seemed  to  be  driving  him  on  to  his  destiny. 
Once  he  faltered,  but  ag-ain  resumed  his  course.  Then  through  the  house  sounded  the 
clear  chimes  of  a  clock.  You  see  he  was  nothing  but  an  old  grandfather's  clock  so 
he  had  to  strike  twelve. 

*      ¥      *      * 

SUGGESTED  IMPROVEMENTS. 

A  Maximim  silencer  for  Burke,  and  earmuffs  for  his  hearers. 
A  brass  rail  along  the  counter  of  the  store.  Makes  things  more  home- 
like. (Not  home-brew  like). 

■3p-        "3ft        yfc        7ft 

"New  kid:    "Say,  where  are  the  showers?" 

"Pat":     "I  dunno.  Only  been  here  two  weeks  myself." 
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How  sad  and  dark  tonight 

By  the  old  dormitory, 
And  how  those  boys  do  snore 

In   their  beds  so   snowy. 
But  up  in  Quinlan  Hall, 

Far  from  the  bell's  last  call, 
How  they  sleep  and  snore  and  bathe  so  noisily. 

*  ■*    #    -m 

The  following  laddies  have  made  the  great  sacrifice  of  giving  up  shav- 
ing for  lent : 

Mr.  John  P.  Cooney 

Mr.  Leonard  Toups 

Mr.  Harold  Winling 

Mr.  Dewlappie  Meyers 

Mr.  Rich.  Hassinger 

And  our  own  little  day  scholar 

MR.  J.  K.  G.  MAHORNER. 

$}£      yfc      yfc      3p 

We  have  advance  information  that  our  next  movie  will  be  entitled, 
"Ten  Nights  at  the  Battle  House  Cigar  Store,"  or  "The  Fall  of  Brutus 
Neff." 

SjS-      yfc      3|fc       3p 

LeSassier,  explaining  physics :  "Now  if  I  kept  on  at  this  acceleration 
I'd  be  gaining  four  feet  per  second." 

Bennie,  the  physicist:  "Yeah,  and  in  two  minutes  you'd  be  a  centi- 
pede, wouldn't  you?" 

*  *     *     * 

Little  Boy  Blue  used  to  blow  his  horn 
In  trick  army  days,  in  the  early  morn. 
But  now  we  have  that  old  brass  bell, 
And  to  give  our  opinion,  they  both  are — well 
It  wouldn't  lock  good  in  print. 
#'     #      #      # 

Harty:  "Say,  Gus,  if  it  takes  eight  and  one-third  bundles  of  shingles 
to  cover  a  dog  house,  and  there  are  twenty-one  shingles  to  the  bundle,  and 
shingles  sell  at  nine-tenths  of  a  cent  a  piece.  Also  if  a  cedar  log,  eight 
feet  seven  and  one-half  inches  long  and  one  foot  three  inches  in  diameter 
makes  sixty-one  perfect  shingles.  And  if  it  takes  a  cross  eyed  wood  pecker 
with  a  twisted  bill  four  hours,  nine  minutes  and  two  seconds  to  bore  a 
hole  two  and  six-eighths  inches  deep  into  the  aforementioned  log,  how  long 
would  it  take  a  knock-kneed  grasshopper  with  a  cork  leg  and  a  glass  eye 
to  knock  all  the  seeds  out  of  a  dill  pickle?" 

Gus  Tobin :  "The  same  length  of  time  it  would  take  a  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  man  to  count  the  bricks  on  the  boulevard,  while  he  listens  to  Rodrigue 
laughing  and  tries  to  beat  Silent  Burke  talking." 

$)£       $fc       $fc       $/: 

We  would  like  to  know 
Why   it   is    that   so 
Many  "Jellies"   blossom 
For  the  every  Sunday 
Afternoon,  all  dolled  up 
With   "Bandoleen"   an' 
Everything.  And  then 
Do  absolutely  nothing 
But  sit  around  and 
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Try  to  look  pretty. 
Didya  ever  notice 
It?     We  askya 
Didya? 

$      $z      ■$$£■      ^ 

A  BROKE  EVENING  AT  S.  H.  C. 

A  Tragedy  in  Four  Acts. 

I.  Scene — At  the  Store. 
Condition   of   hero — Broke. 

Monologue:     "Come   on,   Phoebe,   lemme   have   a   pack  till   I  get  my   money   outa 
the  hall." 

II.  Scene — In  Pool  Room. 
Condition  of  hero — Still  broke. 
Monologue:  "Gimme  your  next  shot.'' 

III.  Scene — In  Library. 
Condition  of  hero — Ditto. 

Monologue:      "Get   outa   here,   you   owe    12    cents   for    spitting   on    Ih^    "V»or   nine 
weeks  ago." 

IV.  Scene — At  Fountain. 
Monologue — "Gurgle,  gurgle,  gurgle" — 

*■     *      *      * 

Little  Johnnie  mighty  sore, 

Strolled  to  the  laboratory. 
A  drink  of  H  2  S  0  4 

Curtailed  this  story. 

Yet  R.  Stack,  sure  but  slow, 

Opened  the  shower  wide. 
A  little  dose  of  112  0 

Did  really  cleanse  his  hide. 

■5J£  "^  -$C  -3^ 

THE  JAY  KILLERS 

Convulsion  No.  1 

Feller  sufferers: 
Didya  ever  walk   outa 
After  a  meal,  an'  see 
Those  heavy  eaters  lingering 
Over  their  nourishment 
And  shovelin'  it  down  ... 
With  a  mechanical  air? 
Our  friend  Jones 
Hot-footing  around  for 
Oatmeal!  Albert  Casey 
Armed  with  the  proverbial 
Pitchfork  and   spearin' 
Buns  an'  anything?     And 
D.  Joseph  Casey  begging  for 
His  friend  0.  Leo  Marjareen? 
An'  ain't  it  fierce,  brothers, 
When  you  try  to  grab  somethin' 
To  eat,  you  find  that  these 
Famous  despoilers  have  already 
Grabbed  it?     I  askya,  brothers, 
Didya?  An'  did  it  not  phaze  yuh? 

Spasm  No.  2 

Again,  brothers,  didya  ever 
^  Drop  into  the  store  to 

g<  Buy  something,  and  try  to 
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Shove  your  way  through  those 

Paupers  that  ain't  got  a  cent 

To  their  names,  an'  after 

You  spend  your  last  twenty  cents 

For  a  package  of  "Fortunate 

Wallops,"  an'  offer  those  pests 

Some,  didya  ever  look  into 

The  package  to  see  if  you 

Had  one  left?   I  askya  didya? 

)And  have  you  ever  seen 

That  baby,  Fatty  Damrich,  tossin' 

Off  glass  after  glass  of 

Cow  juice,  like  he  was 

Hoistin'  a  couple  o'  brown 

Ones  in  "Ye  Defunct  Saloon." 

An'  to  crown  it  all,  brothers, 

Didya  ever  notice  that 

Sewing  circle  bunch  always  hanging 

Round  the  store,  bummin' 

And  dancin'  to  the  jazz 

Of  the  Groanograph  ? 

And  when  nobody  ain't  lookin' 

They'll  pull  out  a  dime 

Buy  something  and  then 

Devour  it  themselves, 

And  when  you  ask  them 

For  a  cent  they  say  A.  P.  0.! 

I  askya,  brothers, 

Did  it  not  phaze  ya? 

Last  Groan 

Ah!   Brothers,  didya  ever  slink 

Into  the  pool  room  to  have 

A   little  bout  with  the 

Three  ball  game,  only  to  find 

"Sloeneezy"  Conroy  and  "Snow   Sniffer" 

Luke  parked  on  the  table, 

While    Bennie,   the   physicist, 

Looks  on  with  critical  eye 

Explaining  each  shot  by  Trig? 

An'  ask  for  next  game 

Only  to  find  Damrich,  Hassing, 

Etceteri  ad  infinitum  on 

The  reserve  list?  And  afterwards 

Didya  ever  amble  over 

To  the  professional  pool 

Table   without  seeing   Rusty 

Billeaud   and   Cholly   Street 

Engaged  in  an  hour  game  an' 

Shootin'  all  that  science  stuff? 

An'  then  didya  ever  stroll  to 

The  "No  Counts"  table  without 

Seein'  "King"   Lytal'   "Tony,'  Tedesco, 

"Doc"  Hassel,  et  al,  in  a  free  for 

All?      An'   then   in   despair,   didya 

Not  try  to  bum  a  cigarette,  an' 

Drop  yourself  on  a  b*nch.  with 

The  other  poor  spectators 

An'  go  to  sleep  till  the  bell  rang? 

I  askya,  fellows,  didya':    An 

I  askya,  fellows,  didya  an' — 

Did  it  not  phaze  yuh? 
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"Nigger"  Murray:    "Say,  Cholly,  Matt's  some  hero." 
"Cholly"  Smith:     "What  did  he  do?" 

"Nigger" :  "Why  down  at  the  farm  a  little  kid  fell  in  the  pen  where 
the  bull  is  kept,  and  seeing  him,  Matt  jumped  down  and  saved  him." 
"Cholly"':  "Did  he  shoot  the  bull?" 
"Nigger" :  "No,  he  can  do  that  any  ole  time." 


ODE  TO  DIANA. 

Diana,  dearest,  can  you  guess 

The  feelings  of  my  heart? 
But  first,  yes,  first,  I  must  confess, 

I've  loved  you  from  the  start! 

When    first   my    eyeballs    focussed    thee, 
And  pressed  thy  lovely  hand, 

My  heart  did  turn  a  flipiflop 
0,  gee!   'twas  simply  grand. 

I  thought  of  all  my  prowess 

Proven  on  the  football  field, 
But  pitted  against  your  feminine  charms, 

I  knew  that  they  must  yield. 

You  filled  my  cup  to  overflowing 

When  with  your  sweet  voice  grawnd! 

You  told  me  I  was  your  sweet  paw-paw 
And  little  foot-bawl  mawn! 
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High  School   Locals 

II.    DEMPSEY-  -P.    MULHERIN 

For  several  weeks  the  editors  of  the  locals  were  on  the  verge  of  lit- 
erary bankruptcy  until  Cabrera  again  made  his  appearance  at  Spring  Hill. 
He  was  greeted  by  the  Slow  Death  Jazz  Band  and  was  treated  to  a  "plank 
steak"  at  the  carpenter  shop,  after  which  he  was  presented  with  a  barrel 
of  "beans"  as  a  souvenir  of  his  return. 

%       3fc       ¥fc       •$■ 

Cazentre:  I  am  going  to  Europe  to  get  an  aged  cousin  of  mine  and 
bring  her  over  to  the  U.  S. 

Harrigan:    Why  don't  you  send  her  a  cablegram. 
Cazentre:    I  can't!  She's  deaf. 

*  *■    *    * 

Teacher:  McKinney,  stop  that  brass  band  over  there  and  pay  at- 
tention to  this  Greek. 

Dada  George:    But — but  I'm  not  eating. 

$£       3jfc       ^       ■% 

OH,  BILL 

Standing  on  post  his  back  against  the  wall, 
Girls  on  the  hill  were  the  cause  of  it  all. 

AN  ODE  TO  THE  ITCH. 
Oh  for  those  good  old  days! 

'Twas  nothing  but  bum  and  scratch. 
Ye  sweet,  sweet  idle  hours, 

Ye  days  that  can  have  no  match. 

Not  a  lesson  had  we  to  learn, 

Not  an  exercise  to  do; 
Nothing  but  sit  around 

And  salve  it  thru  and  thru. 

McKinney :    Hey,  you,  I'll  bet  you  can't  beat  me  in  a  100  yards. 
Godbold:     I  can't  run  a  dash,  but  I'll  run  you  a  mile. 
McKinney :     I'll  beat  you  in  a  relay. 

*  *     %     * 

Perry  says  that  if  he  becomes  a  farmer  he  will  let  Cazentre's  bull 
graze  on  his  pasture. 

*  *    *    * 

Vega :  Of  all  the  pictures  I  have  of  myself,  I  really  think  this  is  the 
best. 

COME  ONE,  COME  ALL. 

To  the  midnight  classes  of  Mr.  Frank  Harty,  the  illustrious  professor 
of  facial  expression. 

-^6         ■&         ^£         -^ 

THINGS  WE  NEVER  SEE. 
Kelley  without  a  newspaper 
B.  O'Connor  without  a  book 
Perry  without  a  pink  letter 
Watts  without  a  stick 
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Bowab  without  an  eyeshade 
Bonier  without  a  pipe 
Vega  without  a  mirror. 

%f?       ife       ¥fc       -ajt 

Abe  to  Shoeman:     I  want  to  return  these  shoes. 

Shoeman :  What's  the  matter,  don't  they  come  up  to  your  expectations  ? 

Abe:     No,  they  only  come  up  to  my  ankles. 

ECHOES  FROM  JANUARY 

Bow-ow-ow — McMullen. 

*  *     *     ¥ 

Neil:  I'm  going  to  cut  a  stunning  figure.  I'm  going  in  longs  this  sum- 
mer. 

June:  Are  you  going  to  put  hoops  in  them. 

*  *     *     * 

STAUNCH  AND  STEADY, 
Stand  we  3 — Leo,  Harold  and  Clavier. 

3jt       $fc       ¥fc       -3p 

CONTENTMENT 

A  shovel  and  the  N.  0.  Bunch. 

*  *     *     * 

YE  GOODE  OLDE  COMPETITION  HOUR 

Do  we  have  to  write  the  questions  ? 

Can  we  write  on  both  sides  the  paper  ? 

Do  all  the  questions  count  the  same? 

Can  I  borrow  a  blotter? 

Can  I  write  in  pencil  ? 

How  much  more  time  have  we  ? 

What's  the  date? 

Is  that  all? 

Can  we  do  the  last  question  first? 

Does    spelling    count? 

Do  we  have  to  number  the  questions? 

Do  we  have  to  fold  the  papers  ? 

When  I'm  finished  may  I  read? 

Can  I  use  a  book? 

—AND  YET  IT  LIVES. 

*  *     *     * 

Tobin:  Say,  Nugent,  Cabrera's  got  a  good  voice.  I  wonder  if  he  ever 
sings  "I'm  Forever  Blowing  Bubbles." 

Nugent:     Gracious  no.     He  never  gets  that  near  to  soap. 

*  *     *     * 

Pete  came  rushing  to  class  the  other  day  and  exclaimed  aloud:  "Is  there 
an  Augusta  fellow  here?  The  barber  wants  him."  Six  fellows  sprang  to  th-rr 
feet.  Pete  calmly  raised  his  hand  and  said:  "He  wants  the  good  looking 
fellow  from  Augusta."  Five  fellows  sat  down  with  a  sigh  of  relief  and  a 
boy  named  Doughty  remained  standing. 

*  *     ■*     * 

PEACE  MAKER 
McEvoy:     Say,  Lemoine,  why  were  you  running  so  fast  the  other 
evening  after  class  ? 

Leo :    I  was  running  to  stop  a  fight. 
McEvoy:    Who  was  fighting? 
Leo:     Wilson  and  me. 
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Who's  the  auburn  haired  boy  that  stands  at  the  study  hall  door  and 

shouts  "Hall  h'out." 

*  #     *     ■& 

WHO'D  LIKE  TO  SEE 

Godbold  pole  vault? 

McMullen  run? 

Dorothy  high-jump? 

Such  a  long  drink  of  water  as  Reggie  ? 

*■     *     *     * 

Godbold:     I  want  to  go  to  town  and  get  my  tooth  fixed.  It  hurt  me  a 
lot  last  night. 

Prefect:     Before  you  go  you'd  better  have  oil  of  cloves  put  on. 

Godbold:     I  dressed  before  breakfast. 

*  *     *     * 

Customer:    I  want  to  see  the  cheapest  thing  in  pants. 
Clerk:     Come  here,  Winn  and  Lemoine. 

*  -*     *     * 

"CONFESSION  OF  AN  OSCULATOR" 
Her  lips  were  so  near, 

That — what  else  could  I  do  ? 
You'll  be  angry  I  fear, 

But  her  lips  were  so  near — 
Well  I  can't  make  it  clear 

Or  explain  it  to  you. 
But,  her  lips  were  so  near 

That,  what  else  could  I  do? 

Prof.:     Boys,  bring  your  pencils,  paper,  composition  books,  two  note 
books,  together  with  pen  and  pink  tomorrow. 

Student:     When  do  we  move  in?  — Exchange. 

*  *     •*     * 

Chemistry  Prof. :    What  happens  to  gold  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  air. 
Hassinger  (after  long  reflection) — It's  stolen. 

$jfr       •Sjfr       •Jjt       "3J6 

JUST  LIKE  HIM. 
McMullen:    "You  roommate  says  that  he's  a  practical  socialist. 
Bohler:     "He  must  be.     He  wears  my  coat,  smokes  my  tobacco  and 
writes  to  my  girls. 

3p      yfc      3p      ¥(k 

IN  THE  BIENVILLE  CAFE 
Wynn:  The  waiters  themselves  are  revolting  against  this  tipping  habit. 
Arends:    They  are?  I  haven't  noticed  it  yet. 

Wynn:  Yes,  I  gave  the  waiter  a  dime  and  he  handed  it  back  to  me  and 
told  me  to  buy  a  rattle  with  it. 

*  *    *    * 

It  used  to  be  See  Naples  and  die,  now  it  is  C.  Vega  and  die. 

*     *    *    * 
Man  wants  but  little  here  on  earth 

And  he  isn't  hard  to  please, 
But  Doughty,  bless  his  foolish  heart, 
Wants  everything  he  sees. 
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"Oh,  who  is  the  boy  with  the  auburn  hair?" 

Is  many  a  fair  visitor's  query. 
"I  mean  the  one  with  the  handsome  look 
And  the  walk  so  military." 
%     *■     *     * 
Prof:     Vega,  what  makes  a  pendulum  clock  run? 
S.  Vega:  "Springs." 

*  ■*'    *     * 

If  an  "S"  and  an  "I"  and  an  "0"  and  a  "U" 

With  an  "X"  at  the  end  spell  "Su," 
And  an  "E"  and  a  "Y"  and  an  "E"  spells  "I", 

Pray  what  is  a  speller  to  do? 
Then  if  also  an  "S"  and  an  "I"  and  a  "G" 

and  an  "H",  "E",  "D"  spell  sighed 
There's  nothing  much  for  an  eight-grader  to  do 

But  to  go  and  commit  sioux  sighed. 

*  *     *     * 

"JUST  AN  IDEA." 

It  was  just  an  "idea" — that  was  all  that  he  had — 

Columbus — those  ages  ago, 
It  was  just  an  "idea'' — but  we  ought  to  be  glad, — 

For  it  gave  us  our  country,  you  know. 

It  was  just  an  "idea"  in  George  Stephenson's  mind 

When  he  saw  the  steam  jostle  the  kettle, 
But  the  railroad  made  brothers  of  all  mankind, 

With  their  wonderful  horses  of  metal. 

It  was  just  an  "idea"  Thomas  Edison  caught, 

But  the  light  without  flame   we  got  from   it. 

From   another   "idea"   was   the   phonograph   brought — 
And  the  "movies"  that  came  like  a  comet. 

So  next  time  you  hear  someone  say,  with  a  sneer, 
"I'll  not  pay  for  that — for  it's  just  an  idea!" 

Remind  him  there  isn't  a  thing  that  he  uses 

That  doesn't  date  back  to  this  source  he  abuses. 

And   tell   him,   there   isn't   a   tool   or   machine 

That  he  handles,  or  works  with,  or  even  has   seen 

But  he'll  find,  if  he  troubles  to  trace  it,  began 
As  'Just  an  Idea"  in  the  brain  of  a  man. 

-5&  $fc  ~fc  ^£ 

"CLIMBING  THE  SCALES." 
Supple:     Do  you  play  on  the  piano? 
Butler:     Not  when  maw's  around.  She'd  be  'fraid  I'd  fall  off. 

"FAVORITE  EXPRESSION" 

In  pk?cp  of,  "You  got  a  head  like  a  tack,"  the  expression  now  is,  "You 

got  a  head  like  Bob." 

«■     *     *     * 

"SOME  SACRIFICE" 
Killeen:     "What  did  you  give  up  for  Lent?" 
Villavaso:     "Shaving." 
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HISTORIC 

Say,  Joe,  what's  your  phone  number? 
Joe:  Columbus  1492. 

3j£       4|$       3j£       4|t 

BAD   EGGS. 
Short  order  and  'Am  and  Heggs  stayed  in  a  class  room,  preferring  the 

Ayrdales  barking  to  McKinney's  snoring. 

*  *     *     * 

THINGS  WE'D  LIKE  TO  SEE 
Cazentre  in  a  dummy  act. 
Harrigan  in  a  good  humor. 
Wade  captain  of  a  college  team. 
Texas  with  his  hair  combed. 
Hassinger  asking  sensible  questions. 
Vega's  form  on  a  statue. 
Perry  on  stilts.  J.  BOWAB. 

9ft       -J(P       -SSS-       -3(E 

Manager :    "Give  me  your  honest  opinion  on  the  wedding  scene. 
Cabrera:     "I  never  received  that  sacrament." 

$fc       $fc       $fc       ^ 

OLD  TIMER 

Remember,  boy,  when  you  slip  out 

The  effects  of  the  penalty, 
If  you're  wise  you'll  not  get  caught 

And  adorn  your  name  with  an  E. 

*  #     #     * 

NEW  COMER 

Alas,  how  true  your  words  have  been 

It's  like  walking  on  broken  glass 
And  now  to  atone  for  my  sin, 

I'm  attending  a  special  class. 


J.  BOWAB. 


#     #     #    * 
There  came  a  young  man  from  New  O. 

Who  thought  he  was  clever,  you  know, 
For  town  have  he  cried,  but  when  he  applied 

He  heard  the  storm  signals — A.  P.  0. 

There  was  a  little  boy  from  Augusta, 
Who   loved   Rose   B.   'till   he  lost  her, 

So   another  he   tried,   but  she   set  him    aside, 
And  now  all  he  does  is  to  cuss  her. 

There  was  a  cute  doll  called  Evelyn, 

Bunch  said  she's  the  best  that  h?'s  ever  seen, 

For  whole  hours  he'd  dream,  as  he  ate  his  ice  cream. 
Doping  and  how  her  hand  he  could  ever  win. 

There  is  a  brave  lad  called  Jack, 

Who's  seldom  downed  in  his  track, 
The  good  youngster  smiled  as  his  time  he  beguiled, 

Saying  prayers  in  P.  H.  by  the  sack. 
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College  Athletics 

L.   SCHWEGMANN. 

From  an  overflow  of  good  material,  Moon  Ducote  formed  a  basket  ball  team  that 
is  hard  to  beat.  With  four  of  last  year's  letter  men:  Walet,  Toups,  Winling  and  Le 
Sassier,  together  with  Bogue,  Schneider,  Brown,  Holliday,  Roderigue  and  Billeaud,  the 
team  played  their  equals  and  their  better,  suffering  defeat  only  here  and  there. 

Walet  was  placed  at  guard  and  Brown  at  center.  However,  after  the  jump,  Brown 
dropped  back  to  guard.  Winling  was  the  other  guard.  Toups  has  his  place  of  last  year  at 
forward  and  Bogue,  late  of  the  High  School  team,  showed  up  fine  as  the  running 
mate  of  Toups.     Le  Sassier  plays  first  sub  for  either  forward  or  guard. 

Two  seven-day  trips  were  undertaken  with  success.  In  the  first  we  met  Tulane, 
L.  S.  U.,  Jefferson,  Loyola  and  St.  Stanislaus  and  came  out  with  an  even  break.  On 
the  second,  Alabama,  Auburn  and  Camp  Benning  defeated  us,  but  the  games  were 
close  and  it  was  deemed  a  successful  trip. 

JANUARY  11— CHICKASAW  18;  SPRING  HILL  46. 

Our  first  game  was  with  Chickasaw,  and  proved  to  all  that  our  team  was  not  to 
be  ignored.  Chickasaw  holds  a  well  merited  place  in  the  City  League,  and  the  beating 
we  gave  them,  46-18,  was  large  enough  to  make  Mobile  Sporting  Goods  team  take  some 
extra  practice.  Toups,  Schneider  and  Bogue  took  the  offensive  honors,  while  Winling 
and  Walet  had  the  defensive  side  of  the  game.  For  Chickasaw,  Crawford  was  by  far 
the  best  man. 

Box  score: 
Chickasaw  18 — ■  Position.  Spring  Hill  46 — 

Crawford 8 Right  Forward _ Toups 16 

Rode _ 4 Left  Forward  Bogue 10 

Kiser  4  Center Schneider  12 

Matinsky 0  Right    Guard    Walet „ 6 

Doyle  0 Left  Guard Winling _ - 0 

Moriarty  2  Subs LeSassier  2 

Referee,  M.  Steber.    Timer,  E.  Castagnos. 


JANUARY  15— LOYOLA  17;  SPRING  HILL  73. 

Loyola   came  for  a  two-game   series,  but   they   were    outclassed.     However,   they 
played   a   fine   game.      Couvillion    practically    made   all   the    points   for    Loyola,    while 
Schneider  and  Bogue  did  the  shooting  for  us.    Box  score,  first  game: 
Loyola  17 —  Position  Spring  Hill  73 — 

Fox _ 0  Right  Forward  : Toups 9 

Spalding  4  - Left  Forward  Bogue    - 22 

Couvillion  13  Center Schneider 29 

Ward  - 0  . Right    Guard Walet 18 

Kehoe 0  Left  Guard Winling 4 

Referee,  Courtney;  Timer,  E.  Castagnos. 

Box  score,  second  game: 
Loyola  9 —  Position.  Spring  Hill  39 — 

Fox 2  Right  Forward Toups 5 

Spalding  0 Left  Forward  Bogue 8 

Couvillion  5 Center Schneider  20 

Ward 0  Right    Guard Walet 4 

Kehoe    2  _ Left  Guard Winling _ 0 

Songy  - 0  Subs   Tuminello  2 

Referee,  Dcnohue;  timer,  Castagnos. 


JANUARY   22— JEFFERSON    19;   SPRING   HILL   98. 

Before  the  game  was  played  we  expected  a  walk  away,  because  Loyola  had  given 
this  team  a  good  beating.  However,  our  ambitions  did  not  soar  to  the  hundred  mark 
until   near  the  finish   when   the   cry  went  up,   a  hundred,   Spring   Hill.   As   time   and 
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tide  wait  for  no  man,  the  game  finished  a  little  before  we  got  to  the  century  mark. 
Box  score: 

Jefferson 19  Position.  Spring  Hill  98 

Carter  _ 9  Right  Forward Toups 2(5 

Grabert  6  - Left  Forward  Bogue   - 32 

Moule 2  Center Schneider  22 

Tomeny    2 Right    Guard    . Walet - 12 

Nolan    0  Left  Guard Winling 2 

Marved 0  Subs Brown 4 

Referee,  Courtney;   timer,  E.   Castagnos. 


JANUARY  26— MOBILE  SPORTING  GOODS  28;  SPRING  HILL  26. 

A  three-game  series  was  arranged  with  the  Mobile  Sporting  Goods  team.  First 
was  to  be  played  at  the  Y.,  and  the  second  on  the  new  court  of  the  college.  The  team 
which  made  the  most  points  in  the  two  games  was  to  have;  the  choice  of  playing  either 
at  the  Y.  or  at  the  college.  The  game  was  fast  and  close.  The  score  being  18-17 
in  favor  of  the  Mobile  Sporting  Goods.  Toups  and  Schneider  made  most  of  our  points, 
while  M.  Steber  and  Bush  scored  for  the  Sporting-  Goods  team.     Box  score: 

Mobile,  Sporting  Goods 28  Position.  Spring   Hill   2G 

D.  Steber 4 Right  Forward Toups 11 

Bush 8 Left  Forward  Bogue 2 

Robertson  _ 0 Center Schneider   7 

M.  Steber  16 Right    Guard    Walet 6 

[zzard 0 Left  Guard .....Winling  0 

Referee,  Jamieson;  timei,  E.  Castagnos. 


JANUARY  31— TULANE  30;  SPRING  HILL  27. 

The  first  game  that  Spring  Hill  played  on  the  road  was  with  Tulane  at  New  Orleans 
The  score  at  the  end  of  the  half  was  22  to  9  in  favor  of  Tulane.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  second  half  Spring  Hill  staged  a  rally  and  came  near*  tying  the  score.  Box  score: 

Tulane  30  Position.  Spring  Hill  27 

Dahlman: 0 Right    Forward _ Toups _ 11 

Gill 4 Left  Forward  Bogue   (» 

Wachenheim 4 _ Center    Schneider  0 

Lanthrop 18 Right  Guard  Walet _ ..  4 

Martin  4 Left  Guard Winling ...  0 

Cohen 0 Subs    Brown    2 

Madison 0 Subs   LeSassier  4 

Referee,  Oakes;  timer,  Ducote. 


FEBRUARY  2— L.  S.  U.  29;  SPRING  HILL  24. 

The  second  game  on  the  road  was  with  L.  S.  U.,  one  of  the  strongest  teams  in  the 
South,  It  was  a  nip  and  tuck  affair,  and  at  one  time  Spring  Hill  was  in  the  lead. 
However,  the  fine  work  of  Hays  and  splendid  guarding  of  Ives  and  Atkins  kept 
Spring  Hill's  score  down.  Toups  and  Walet  were  the  outstanding  stars  for  Spring 
Hill.     Box  score: 

L.  S.  U 29 Position.  Spring  Hill   24 

Hays   14 Right  Forward Toups    10 

Helm  4 Left  Forward  Bogue   ..  2 

McFarland  2 Center Schneider  ...  ...  2 

Ives  0 Right  Guard  Walet ...  8 

Atkins  2 Left  Guard  Winling  ...  2 

Hague  5 Subs Brown  0 

Jones 2 

Referee,  Stroud;  timer,  Ducote. 
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Box  score,  second  game: 

L.  S.  U 31 Position.  Spring  Hill 17 

Hays   0 Right  Forward Toups 0 

Helm  14 Left  Forward  Bogue 7 

Ives  - 4 Center Brown  0 

Atkins  - 2 Right    Guard Walet    8 

Hard 9 Left  Guard  Winling 0 

Jones  - 2 Subs Holliday    2 

Referee.  Stroud;  timer,  Ducote. 


FEBRUARY  4— JEFFERSON  33;  SPRING  HILL  57. 

Second  string  men  started  off  this  game  and  Jefferson  had  Spring  Hill  23-20  at 
the  end  of  the  half.  First  team  went  in  at  the  start  of  the  second  half  with  disas- 
trous results  for  Jefferson.     Box  score: 

Jefferson 33 Position  Spring  Hill 57 

Brown 6 Right  Forward Holliday   8 

Carter  _ 19 Left  Forward  Billeaud 2 

Moule - 4 Center   Schneider  4 

Tomeny  0 Right    Guard    LeSassier 6 

Nolan 2 Left  Guard  Rodrigue 0 

Mauvant  0 Subs   Toups 13 

Bogue 10 

Brown  0 

Walet    14 

Winling 0 

Referee,  Fr.  Larkin;  timer,  Ducote. 


FEBRUARY  4— LOYOLA  26;  SPRING  HILL  45. 

The  second  string  men  again  started  off  the  game  and  showed  up  very  fine, 
having  Loyola  16-12  at  the  end  of  the  first  half.  The  first  team  went  in  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  half  and  Loyola  was  left  behind.  Box  score: 

Loyola  26 Position.  Spring  Hill  45 

Fox 2 Right  Forward  Holliday   2 

Spalding  7 Left  Forward  Billeaud 6 

Songy   2 Center Schneider 4 

Ward  2 Right    Guard LeSassier 4 

Kehoe    - 4 Left   Guard  Rodrigue    0 

Couvillion  5 _ Subs  Toups 7 

Laucoster  4 Subs Bogue   6 

Brown 2 

Walet 10 

Winling  4 

Referee,  Oakes;  timer,  Ducote. 


.      FEBRUARY  5— ST.  STANISLAUS  10;  SPRING  HILL  29. 

The  last  game  of  the  trip  turned  out  to  be  an  easy  one  for  Spring  Hill.  Toups 
was  the  outstanding  star  for  Spring  Hill,  while  Philip  deserves  all  the  honors  for 
St.  Stanislaus.     Box  score: 

St.  Stanislaus  10 Position.  Spring  Hill  29 

Keifer  0 Right  Forward Toups 13 

Philip 6 Left  Forward Bogue 6 

Corniglia    0 _ Center    Brown  2 

Gaubert 4 Right    Guard    Walet    6 

Haydel    0 Left  Guard Winling 2 

Manning 0 Subs   Schneider  0 

Referee,  Watts;  timer,  Ducote. 


FEBRUARY  9— MOBILE  SPORTING  GOODS  24;  SPRING  HILL  43. 

After  three  days'  rest  Spring  Hill  met  the  fast  Mobile  Sporting  Goods  team.  This 
game  was  the  first  to  be  played  on  the  new  court,  and  it  proved  to  be  lucky  for  the 
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Hillians.     Bogue  was  by  far  the  outstanding  star  of  the  game.  His  nearest  rival  was 
Toups,  closely  followed  by  M.  Steber.    Box  score: 

Mobile  Sporting  Goods  ...24  Position.  Spring   Hill   43 

Bush    4 Right  Forward Toups    17 

D.   Steber  0 Left  Forward  Bogue    18 

Robertson  6 Center    Brown  2 

M.  Steber  14 Right    Guard    Walet (j 

Izzard 0 Left   Guard   Winling  Q 

Midgett  0 Subs 

Referee,  Courtney;   umpire,  Moyer;  timer,  Castagnos. 


FEBRUARY  12— TULANE  29;  SPRING  HILL  25. 

The  fine  work  of  Martin,  the  fast  forward  of  the  Tulane  quintet,  and  excellent 
guarding  of  Gill  and  Cohen  were  the  cause  of  the  defeat  of  Spring  Hill.  Toups  was 
the  outstanding  star  for  Spring  Hill.     Box  score: 

Tulane  29  Position.  Spring  Hill   25 

Lantrip  3 Right  Forward Toups 9 

Martin  16 Left  Forward  Bogue    ...  8 

Wachenheim 2 Center    Brown  2 

Gill ...  8 Right    Guard    Walet  ...  4 

Cohen    0 Left  Guard Winling 0 

Dahlman  0 Subs    Schneider  .  ...  2 

Holliday   0 

Referee,  Moyer;  timer,  Castagnos. 


FEBRUARY    15— PENSACOLA    28;    SPRING    HILL    59. 

The  fine  work  of  Walet  and  LeSassier,  together  with  the  splendid  guarding  of 
Winling  was  the  cause  of  the  defeat  of  the  fast  Pensacola  cagesters.  Stickler  was 
the  star  of  the  visitors,  shooting  goals  from  all  angles  of  the  court.     Box  score: 

Pensacola 28 Position.  Spring  Hill  59 

Pearson  8 Right  Forward Toups    5 

Stickler 16 Left  Forward  Bogue 10 

Wheatre   4 Center    Brown  ...  2 

Finer  0 Right    Guard    ......  Walet  26 

Wienzenski  0 Left   Guard Winling 2 

Brittien  0 Subs    LeSassier  12 

Schneider  2 

Referee,  Moyer;  timer,  Castagnos. 


FEBRUARY  18— FIRST  GAME,  MISSISSIPPI  COLLEGE  28;  SPRING  HILL  19. 
FEBRUARY  19— SECOND  GAME,  MISSISSIPPI  COLLEGE  16;  SPRING  HILL  17. 

In  two  of  the  best  games  that  have  ever  been  played  on  th^  new  court,  Mississippi 
College  and  Spring;  Hill  shared  equal  honors.  In  the  first  game  the  score  was  tie  at 
the  end  of  the  half,  but  the  work  of  Barnett  and  Cooper  was  responsible  for  the  defeat 
of  Spring  Hill.  In  the  second  same  the  visitors  were  ahead  by  five  points  at  the  end  of 
the  half,  but  the  guarding  of  Winling  and  Brown,  and  shooting  of  Schneider  and  Bogue 
overcame  this  lead.     Box  score: 

Miss.  Col.  Position.  Spring  Hill. 

Meeks   2 Right  Forward Toups 3 

Cooper 16 Left  Forward Walet 8 

Barnett  10 _ - Center   Brown  2 

Bailey  0 _ Right    Guard    LeSassier   3 

Everete  0         Left  Guard  Winling 0 

Subs - Holliday   2 

- Bogue 1 

Referee,  Courtney;  timer,  Castagnos. 
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Miss.  Col.  Position.  Spring  Hill. 

Meeks 2 , Right   forward LeS~issier       .  2 

Cooper     10 Left  Forward      _ Bogue  5 

B.arnett  4 Center    Brown  0 

Bailey   0 Right    Guard        ...............     Walet  .  4 

Everete  0 Left  Guard       .  Wmling  2 

Subs   Schneider  3 

Toups 1 

Referee,  Moyer;  timer,  Castagnos. 

FEBRUARY  21— ALABAMA  26;  SPRING  HILL  25. 

The  first  game  fo  the  second  road  trip  was  with  the  University  of  Alabama.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  half  Spring  Hill  was  ahead  by  six  points,  but  the  work  of  Ken- 
nedy of  Alabama  proved  to  be  the  cause  of  the  Hillians'  defeat.  Box  score: 

Alabama  26 Position.  Spring  Hill  25 

Kennedy  6 Right  Forward Walet    4 

McAuley  16. Left  Forward  Bogue   10 

Durah   0 Center    Schneider 9 

Hudson  2. Right    Guard    Winling    0 

Byrne 0 Left   Guard   Brown    ..  2 

Keefe 2 Subs   

Bickley 0 

Leake 0 

Referee,  Patterson;  timer,  Ducote. 


FEBRUARY    22.— AUBURN    41;   SPRING   HILL   32. 

The  work  of  Hahn  and  Barks  of  Auburn  was  responsible  for  the  defeat  of  Spring 
Hill.  Bogue  and  Walet  were  the  stars  for  the  visitors,  and  the  game  was  one  of  the 
best  ever  seen  on  the  Auburn  court.  Box  score: 

Auburn 41 Position.  Spring  Hill 32 

Barks 12 Right  Forward Walet    - 8 

Hahn  20 Left  Forward Bogue 12 

Hill    8 Center    _ Schneider  8 

Wade 1 Right    Guard    Brown  2 

McFadden (r. Left  Guard  Winling 2 

Referee,    Alston;    timer,   Ducote. 


FEBRUARY  23.— CAMP  BENNING  25;  SPRING  HILL  23. 

The  last  game  on  the  road  was  with  the  fast  Camp  Benning  cagesters.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  half  Camp  Benning  was  leading  by  eight  points.  In  the  second  half 
the  work  of  Brown  and  Bogue  came  near  defeating  Camp  Benning.  Box  score: 

Camp   Benning   25  Position.  Spring   Hill   23 

Griswold  4 Right  Forward' Walet 4 

Crauston 13 Left  Forward  Bogue   8 

McQuarrie   _ 6 Center Schneider    4 

Wilson 0 Right    Guard    _ Winling    0 

Mullet  2 Left  Guard  Brown  6 

Ridder  _ 0 Subs LeSassier I 

Johnson  0 

Referee,  Strupper;  timer,  Ducote. 


MARCH  1— MOBILE  SPORTING  GOODS  32;  SPRING  HILL  23. 

The  last  and  deciding  battle  of  a  three-game  series  with  the  Mobile  Sporting  Goods 
team  was  played  on  the  college  court.  The  first  half  was  a  nip  and  tuck  affair  with 
the  visitors  a  shade  in  the  lead.  13-10  was  by  no  means  a  bad  score.  But  in  the  last 
half  the  Mobile  team  pulled  away  from  us.  Time  and  again  Spring  Hill  seemed  sure  to 
overcome  the  lead  of  the  visitors,  but  the  latter's  steady  shooting  made  them  invin- 
cible. Winling,  Schneider  and  Bogue  did  most  of  the  starring  for  us,  while  M.  Steber 
and  Bush  were  the  main  stays  for  the  Sporting  Goods.     Box  score: 
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Position  Spring  Hill  23 

Right  Forward  Bogue  6 


Mobile    Sporting    Goods   32 

D.  Steber    8 

Bush 16  Left   Forward  Waleti 

Robertson  2  Center Schneider 

M.  Steber  4     Right    Guard    Brown 

Izzard  ...  0 Left   Guard   Winling 


_ 2 

13 

2 

0 

LeSassier    0 

Toups  0 


Gaines   2 Sub. 

Denton    0 

Referee,  Moyer;  timer,  Castagnos. 

Thi ;  game  c'osed  a  very  successful  season  for  the  1921  basket  ball  team.  The  team 
is  the  best  that  Spring  Hill  has  had  in  many  a  year.  Winning  more  games  than  their 
opponents  and  scoring  745  points  to  their  opponents'  499,  it  can  indeed  be  called  a 
fine  season.  Many  thanks  are  due  to  "Moon''  Ducote  for  his  untiring  work  in  coaching 
this   team. 

The  following  is  the  total  number  of  points  scored  by  each  played: 


Bogue  189 

Walet  158 

Toups  147 

Schneider    141 

LeSassier 34 

Brown 32 


Winling   20 

Holliday 16 

Billeaud    8 

Tumminello 2 

Rodrigue   - _ 0 
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High   School  Athletics 

C.    VEGA,    JR. 

Basket  ball  held  an  important  position  in  High  School  Athletics  this  year.  Coach 
Donahue's  call  for  candidates  was  answered  by  aDout  25  loyal  youngsters,  who  chose 
as  their  leader  Ed  McEvoy.     Under  the  leadeiship  of  this  steilar  and  dependable  player 
the  squad  turned  out  regulariy  for  practice  and  displayed  the   best  spirit  ever   shown 
by  a  high  school  quintet,    'ihis  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  team,  although  defeated 
in  its  initial  game  wan  Barton,  came  back  a  few  days  later  and  wiped  up  the   court 
with   Wrights'   team,  to  the  tune   of  37  to  4.     In  the   Barton   game,   played   at   the   Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  Spring  Hill  was  unabie  to  shoot  the  free  throws  and  thereby  lost  a  tight  and 
fast  game  by  a  25  to  20  score.     Next  came  Bay  Minette,  the  team  which  has  remained 
undefeated  tor  four  seasons.     The  Hillians  battled  these  youngsters  so  well  that  with 
only  three  more  minutes  of  play  they   led   by  a   score  of   15  to   12.     Then  in  the   last 
two  minutes  Bay  Minette's  long  experience  came  into  play  and  they  rang  up  two  field 
goals,  the   game   ending    1G   to    15   in   favor   of   the   visitors.      McGill's   was    next   van- 
quished  52   to   6   in   a  walkover.     Pensacola   High,   another   strong   team    in   gulf   coast 
scholastic  athletics,  invaded  our  lair.     After  35  minutes  of  the  most  thrilling  brand  of 
basket  ball,  the  Purple  and  White  came  out  on  the  right  side  of  an  18  to  16  score  game. 
The   Hillians   again  had   the   chance   of  getting   at   Barton.   This   time  our   players   put 
up  such  a  tremendous  defense  that  Barton's  offensive  attack  only  scored  a  lonely  point 
in  the  first  half.     Barton,  also  playing  a  good  defensive  game,  held  us  to  two  points, 
from  free  throws.     In  the  second  half  both  defenses  slackened  up  with  the  result  that 
Barton's  offense  were  able  to  score  14  points  before  the  game  ended.     This  gave  them 
a  total  of  15,  while  the  Hillians  wound  up  with  7.     Brewton  came  for  a  double  header, 
and  although  putting  up  a  terrible  struggle,  they  bowed  to  the  Hillians  in  both  games. 
The  first  ended  36  to  17,  and  the  second  40  to  19.       Cathedral  gave  our  team  as  good 
a  struggle  as  they  have  had  this  year,  but  they  also  were  vanquished,  even  though 
they  fought  till  the  very  last  second.     The  final  score  was  30  to  21.     Another  hard 
game  came  in  the  form  of  Simpson  High  School.     After  giving  our  fellows  a  hard  tussle 
the  first  half,  they  followed  suit,  and  made  it  four  straight  for  the  Hillians.     The  score, 
26  to  21.     Next  came  Laurel  High  School,  representing  Mississippi.     They,  too,  made 
a  stab  at  breaking  the  Hillians'  winning  streak,  but  as  the  others  they  failed.  Their 
try  ended,  in  a  29  to  18  tussle.     Grove  Hill,  with  a  rush  like  a  volcanic  eruption,  broke 
our  winning  streak,  but  it  almost  killed  them  to  do  it.     The  speed  and  tightness  of  the 
game  may  be  seen  by  the  final  score,  which  turned  out  to  be  20  to  13.     Again  did 
we  Barton  meet  and  again  we  lost,  .bnt  the  loss  of  the  game  was  not  as  bad  as  the 
loss  of  our  stellar  guard,  a  probable  pick  for  the/  all  city  team,  who  was  injured  in  this 
game.    With  this  great  loss  in  the  line  up  the  team  journeyed  to  Pensacola  for  a  return 
game.     The  team  crowned  its  season  with  the  most  glorious  game  of  the  entire  sched- 
ule.    The  Pensacola  fans  remarked  upon  the  cleanness  and  wonderful  team  work  which 
the  team   displayed   during   the   entire   game.      Keeping   a   sufficient   lead   till    the    last 
minute  of  play  the  Hillians  were  within  grasp  of  a  well  deserved  game,  when  the  hand 
of  Dame  Fortune  turned  the  tide  of  battle  to  the  Floridians,  who  in  turn  made  suf- 
ficient use  of  it  to  score  a  goal  in  the  last  few  seconds  of  play  which  ended  the  game, 
a  memorial  19  to  18  battle. 

To  remark  on  the  playing  of  the  team  during  the  whole  session  would  require  an 
amount  of  paper,  as  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  But  what  can  be  said  is 
that  the  squad  certainly  upheld  the  grand  record  for  clean,  fair  and  square  athletics 
which  has  prevailed  in  this  college  this  year.  Spring  Hill  College  has  made  an  honorable 
and  enviable  record  in  athletics  this  year,  and  much  of  that  is  due  to  the  High  School 
teams.  They  certainly  deserve  all  merit  and  praise,  and  let  us  hope  that  the  same  may- 
be said  of  them  after  baseball  season.  We  congratulate  Coach  Donahue  on  the  suc- 
cess of  his  efforts. 

Spring  Hill  High  20;  Barton  Academy  25. 

Spring  Hill  High  37;  Wrights  4. 

Spring  Hill  High  15;     Bay  Minette  (Ala.)   16. 

Spring  Hill  High  51;  McGill  6. 

Spring  Hill  High   18;   Pensacola  High   (Fla.)    16. 

Spring  Hill  High     7;  Barton  Academy  15. 
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Spring-  Hill  High  36 
Spring  Hill  High  40 
Spring  Hill  High  30 
Spring  Hill  High  26 
Spring  Hill  High  29 
Spring  Hill  High  13 
Spring  Hill   High  2:i 


Brcwton  High  (Ala.)  17. 
Brewton   High    (Ala.)    19. 
Cathedral   21. 
Simpson  School   (Ala.)    19. 
Laurel   High    (Miss.)    18. 
Grove  Hill  High  (Ala.)  20. 
Barton  Academy  37. 
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Midgets 


Even  the  Midgets  came  across  with  the  real  goods  in  basket  ball.  In  their  four 
games  they  played  with  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  veteran  cagesters.  They  won  every 
game  they  played  and  some  of  those  games  were  against  teams  of  more  experience 
and  weight.  First  the  fast  Jackson  Midgets  of  Jackson,  Ala.,  a  team  holding  the  cham- 
pionship of  that  section  of  the  state,  invaded  our  camp.  The  crowd  was  treated  to  an 
exhibition  of  classy  basket  ball.  The  pass  work  of  the  Spring  Hill  Midgets  was  far 
superior  to  that  of  the  Jackson  team.  The  Spring  Hill  Midgets  led  throughout  the 
game,  keeping  their  opponents  at  a  safe  distance.  When  the  final  whistle  blew  the 
Midgets  had  won  by  a  42  to  4  score. 

McGILL  MIDGETS  4;  SPRING  HILL  MIDGETS  40. 

Completely  dazzled  by  the  speedy  work  of  the  Hillians,  the  McGill's  representa- 
tives went  down  in  defeat  to  a  far  superior  team.  The  Spring  Hill  Midgets  got  off  to 
a  fast  stare  and  carried  their  opponents  off  their  feet.  After  romping  on  the  floor  for 
two  halves  the  Hillians  finished  the  contest  by  running  up  ten  points  in  the  last  three 
minutes  of  play. 

"Y"  JUNIORS   12;   MIDGETS   24. 

This  was  the  hardest  game  of  the  season  for  the  Midge's.  During  the  first  period 
of  play  the  Midgets  to  leave  their  opponents  in  the  rear  and  the  first  half  ended  with 
the  score  6  to  4  in  favor  of  the  "Y."  From  all  appearances  the  longer  experience  and 
greater  weight  of  the  "Y"  team  seemed  to  overcome  the  Midgets.  In  the  second  half 
the  Midgets,  after  a  severe  drubbing  from  their  coach,  staged  a  come-back  which 
startled  the  spectators.  Although  outweighed  ten  pounds  to  the  man,  the  Hillians 
displayed  the  greatest  work  of  the  season,  and  were  able  to  score  a  2  to  1  victory  over 
the  best  team  in  the  city  of  its  class. 

CRICHTON   11;  SPRING  HILL  MIDGETS   20. 

In  their  final  contest  of  the  season,  the  Midgets  scored  their  fourth  game  of  the 
season  by  defeating  their  old  time  rivals,  Crichton  Grammar  School.  Handicapped  by 
the  absence  of  two  of  their  best  men,  the  Midgets  faced  a  much  heavier  team,  with 
the  grim  determination  to  finish  their  season  with  the  splendid  record  which  they  also 
held  in  football.  The  Crichton  aggregation  put  up  a  much  better  tussle  than  was  ex- 
pected and  kept  up  the  brilliant  fight  until  the  final  whistle  blew.  The  Midgets  were 
not  forced  to  display  all  that  they  had  in  this  game,  however,  wound  up  the  season  as 
they  had  expected. 

In  Martin  and  Burgieres  they  had  a  pair  of  never-failing  forwards,  who  fought 
in  that  never-quitting  way,  and  who  worked  in  perfect  unison.  Rowell  proved  to  be 
an  excellent  floor  man,  as  did  White  and  Maher.  At  guard  Herron  and  Cowley  proved 
to  be  impregnable.  Much  praise  is  due  also  to  the  consistent  work  and  coaching  of 
the  Varsity  star  forward,  Frankie  Bogue.  He  showed  the  team  quite  a  bunch  of  tricks 
and  real  basket  ball  stuff.  Bogue  is  also  putting  out  a  good  baseball  team  which  will 
endeavor  to  keep  this  year's  record  perfect. 
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Boxing 


For  quite  a  few  years  boxing  has  been  in  vogue,  but  upon  the  arrival  of  a  certain 
Mr.  Samuel  Impastato,  lately  of  the  A.  E.  F.  in  Italy,  said  Mr.  Sam  started -boxing  in  an 
honest-to-goodness  way.  However,  all  bouts  were  pulled  off  during  the  basket  ball 
games,  until  the  13th  day  of  March,  when  four  representatives  left  for  the  B.  A.  C. 
Sam,  Tummy,  Frankie  and  Bob  Courtney  were  the  chosen  few.  Tummy  entered  in 
the  heavyweeight  class,  Sam  in  the  158,  Frankie  in  the  125  and  Bob  in  the  108-pound 
class. 

The  eliminating  night  was  Monday,  when  Sam  outclassed  Landrieu  of  New  Or- 
leans. Frankie  was  our  next  man  to  enter  the  ring.  The  Birmingham  News  classed 
him  a  wonder,  "the  swiftest,  most  finished  125  pounder  seen  here  in  many  a  weary 
moon.  More  than  that,  he  packs  the  ancient  ether  swat  in  either  mitt,  with  an  upper- 
cut  terrible  to  behold.  A  whirlwind,  that's  about  the  only  thing  that  will  describe 
him.''     Frankie  won  the  three  rounds  from  Arnold  of  the  B.  A.  C. 

Bob  was  the  one  who  started  the  fireworks  for  the  night,  but  due  to  a  sprained 
wrist,  was  prevented  from  doing  his   best. 

Sam  won  his  second  bout>  also  winning  on  a  technical  knockout  over  Spiegle  of  the 
B.  A.  C.  The  fact  was  Sam  gave  his  opponent  too  much  and  his  second  threw  in  the 
sponge. 

On  the  second  night  Frankie  met  Strobino,  the  B.  A.  C'.'s  greatest  hope.  The  bout 
was  prolonged  to  four  rounds,  but  Frankie  was  superior  in  all  of  them.  The  individual 
honors  of  the  tournament  were  given  to  Frankie.  Sam  also  won  his  bout,  being  too  much 
for  Duffy.  The  News  says  that  Sam  uses  a  swinging  right  effectively  and  his  close-in 
fighting  worried  Duffy.  Tumminello  lost  his  fight,  but  fought  gamely.  Tummy  was 
awarded  a  bronze  medal  for  second  place. 

Both  Frankie  and  Sam  were  given  gold  medals. 

After  such  a  successful  trip,  we  hope  that  next  year  we  will  be  able  to  send  up 
a  full  team.  All  of  us  who  are  boxers  should  practice  and  show  that  this  institution 
is  helping  to  put  Mobile  still  more  in  the  limelight  of  sports. 
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Baseball 


As  some  wise  philosopher  happened  to  let  drop  from  his  venerable  lips  that  every- 
thing comes  to  him  who  waits,  so  has  it  come  to  us,  poor  mortals.  Baseball  has  claimed 
its  own  after  a  few  months  of  slumber.  By  slumber,  we  mean  a  state  of  drowsiness, 
for  baseball  is  never  given  up  entirely. 

Leaving  out  all  the  gossip  about  our  baseball  park  resembling  the  big  leagues 
with  hen  hopping  on  balls  like  certain  individuals  take  a  ride  on  their  favorite  brand 
of  shinny,  we  will  simply  state  that  quite  a  few  students  of  this  illustrous  institution 
have  made  their  presence  felt.  Needless  to  say  about  seven-tenths  of  last  year's  squad 
are  out  there  heaving  the  old  apple,  if  we  may  use  the  venacular. 

Practice  thus  far  has  been;  held  on  Maxon  Field,  due  to  the  plowing  of  our  regular 
major  league  diamond.  At  least  it  ought  to  be  an  Al  affair.  About  two  months  ago 
work  started  and  this  evening  they  were  still  working.  However,  that  is  neither  here 
nor  there. 

As  some  one  before  me  has  said,  "that  lad  Toups  is  working  out.'1  The  control, 
speed,  curves  and  whatever  else  is  needed  to  make  a  pitcher,  together  with  his  "un- 
daunted spirit,"  is  still  abiding  in  the  old  abode,  said  Tommy's  right  arm.  Of  course, 
he  is  practicing  hitting  too  and  it  looks  as  if  he  is  going  to  improve  his  .333  average 
of  last  year. 

Allen  Billeaud,  another  veteran  hurler  of  last  year's  squad,  is  back.  Archibald 
is  got  the  stuff  this  year  if  he  never  had  it  before  and  if  practice  can  help  he'll  get 
out  of  his  batting  slump  of  last  year.  Tummy,  Keoughan,  Pat  Feore  and  Joe  Roe  are 
also  ambitious  players  trying  to  merit  a  place  on  the  staff. 

Babington  is  going  fine  and  if  he  keeps  up  his  work  quite  a  few  aspirants  to 
batting  honors  will  only  swing  and  grunt,  turn  around  and  see  Jimmy  smile.  Murray 
and  O'Shee  are  fighting  for  second  catcher  and  up  to  date  Wig  seems  to  be  leading. 

Captain  Gene  is  back  and  working  hard,  although  he  has  no  rivals.  Gene  took 
the  honor  last  year  for  stellar  work,  pulling  off  some  big  league  stunts  with  hot 
g-rounders  down  his  boulevard.  Gene  also  poles  out  some  long  flies;  sometimes  they 
reach  the  fence  and  sometimes  they  don't. 

Fatty  Winling  is  also  working  hard  with  no  rival  against  him.  Fatty  has  the 
same  little  trick  as  Gene,  said  trick  being  to  knock  pickets  off  the  fence. 

Gordon  Smith  and  Pat  Moulton  are  both  fighting  for  the  third  sack  and  Smith 
seems  to  have  the  edge.  Both  are  fairly  good  at  bat  and  it  all  depends  on  the  next 
few  days'  practice  to  decide  who's  who. 

Shorty  Davis  is  a  new  recruit.  Because  we  have  a  major  league  diamond 
and  real  major  league  practices  with  men  running  after  baseballs,  we  must  use 
that  word  "recruit".  Well  anyhow  Shorty  seems  to  be  able  to  stop  quite  a  few  of  those 
given  to  him  and  he  also  can  hit  the  ball. 

H.  Billeaud  is  working,  fighting  and  everything  else  to  get  his  position.  M. 
Mahorner  is  also  trying  to  don  one  of  the  newly  purchased  uniforms.  Pat 
Brown  and  Rodrigue  are  trying  their  hardest  too.  Bogue,  Holliday,  Marston  and 
Shanahan  are  giving  their  "untiring  effort"  to  make  the  team. 

Last  but  not  least,  we  have  Mr.  Francis  X.  McKenna,  known  to  the  gentle  sex 
as  Frand.  Mc.  is  going  out  for  utility.  He  can  hit,  run,  play  the  infield  as  well  as 
the  out  gardens  and  he  has  a  head  even  if  he  doesn't'  show  it. 

To  wind  it  up  Moon  is  satisfied  and  is  not  trying  to  hide  his  feelings  about  fore- 
said men.  To  quote  him,  "I  am  putting  all  I  got  into  that  team  and  I  am  awaiting 
result."    Which  will  be  given  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Springhillian. 
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'65  Fr.  H.  C.  Semple,  S.  J.,  A.B.  '65,  has  lately  edited  a  book  entitled 
"American  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World."  The  work  has  received 
favorable  comment  from  the  most  prominent  ecclesiastics  of  the  coun- 
try and  has  been  deservedly  praised  by  the  leading  periodicals,  among 
them  the  Catholic  World. 

'85     E.  Bernheimer,  A.B.  '85,  visited  Spring  Hill  a  few  days  ago. 

'85  I.  Frenkel,  A.B.  '85,  died  lately  at  his  home  in  Mobile.  Mr.  Frenkel's 
loss  will  be  deeply  felt  by  his  many  friends.  Ths  promise  which  his 
academic  career  gave  is  still  remembered  here.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  winners  of  the  Latin  Medal. 

'97  Mark  Lyons,  ex  A.  B.  '97,  was  appointed  first  vice  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  His  term  extends  from  Feb.  1,  1921,  to  Feb. 
2,  1922. 

'07  John  J.  Neeley,  ex.  A.B.  '07,  died  on  Jan.  12  at  his  home  in  Mobile, 
after  a  brief  illness.    A  notice  of  his  death  will  be  found  in  the  obituary 

'09  Adolph  Suderman,  ex.  A.B.  '09,  visited  Spring  Hill  on  Feb.  3.  Adolph 
is  managing  the  towing  and  stevedoring  business  of  his  father  in  Gal- 
veston. 

'10  Albert  J.  Hahn,  B.S.  '10,  was  married  on  Wednesday,  March  9th,  to 
Miss  Eve  Theodosia  Posert,  of  Memphis.  We  offer  the  happy  pair 
our  sincerest  congratulations. 

'11  Alcide  Martel,  B.S.  '11,  has  recently  been  married.  At  present  he  is 
a  public  accountant  in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

'11  C.  L.  Black,  A.B.  '11,  was  lately  appointed  manager  of  the  Bogalusa 
Baseball  Club.  The  following  write-up  was  given  him  in  one  of  the 
local  papers: 

C.  L.  Black  was  appointed  manager  of  the  Bogalusa  Baseball  Club  at  a  meeting 
of  the  directors  of  the  club  Friday  afternoon.  Mr.  Black  will  have  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  players,  finances  and  schedule  of  games.  With  him  as  advisors  will  be 

D.  V.  Blayney,  secretary  of  the  Bogalusa  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  R.  H.  Laftman  and 
Major  L.  F.  Guerre.  Black,  with  the  assistance  of  President  Hienman,  engineered 
the  deal  whereby  the  St.  Louis  "Browns"  selected  Bogalusa  as  their  training 
camp,  and  he  has  always  been  an  enthusiastic  fan.  Last  year  he  managed  the 
local  team  and  furnished  the  citizens  with  some  pretty  fair  games.  However, 
this  season  Bogalusa  expects  to  have  one  of  the  fastest  semi-pro  teams  in  the 
state  and  arrangements  are  being  made  to  provide  jobs  here  for  players  who 
have  the  ability.    A  number  of  scouts  are  busy  picking  up  good  players. 

'12  Caroll  B.  Walmsley,  ex.  A.B.  '12,  of  the  firm  of  Walmsley  &  Co.,  was 
recently  elected  chairman  of  the  real  estate  burea  uof  the  Association 
of  Commerce  in  New  Orleans. 

'12  Joseph  Martel,  B.S.  '12,  paid  his  brother  a  visit  at  Spring  Hill  College 
on  Feb.  20,  and  took  occasion  to  greet  members  of  the  faculty 
whom  he  knew  and  to  go  over  scenes  of  his  school  days. 

'13  Daunis  E.  Braud,  A.B.  '13,  had  a  son,  Laurence  Fallon,  born  to  him 
some  weeks  ago.    We  offer  him  our  heartiest  congratulations. 

'14  Howard  Sheridan,  A.B.  '14,  paid  us  a  visit  on  March  7.  It  was  his 
first  visit  for  several  years.  Since  leaving  Spring  Hill  Howard  has 
traveled  through  practically  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  At  present 
he  is  representing  a  New  York  firm  through  the  Southern  States. 
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'16  Lawrence  Hiekey,  A.B.  '16,  is  to  be  married  to  Miss  Eva  Macmanus 
of  Houston.    The  following  notice  is  taken  from  a  local  paper : 

Among  the  early  spring  weddings  in  California  will  be  that  of  Miss  Eva  Elise 
Macmanus,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Macmanus,  who  will  wed 
Lieutenant  Lawrence  Hiekey,  of  New  Orleans,  La.  The  wedding  will  be  sol- 
emnized at  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretta  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  on  the 
sixth  of  April.  At  the  present  time  Lieutenant  Hiekey,  who  is  stationed  at 
March  Field,  Riverside,  Cal.,  taking  a  special  course  in  flying,  cannot  leave  his 
station,  and  the  young  couple  will  not  change  the  date  set.  Miss  Macmanus  had 
made  many  friends  during  the  short  time  she  has  lived  in  Houston.  She  was  a 
popular  member  of  the  younger  set  in  San  Antonio,  her  former  home,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  pleasure  of  many  musical  programs  with  her  sweet  voice,  and 
during  the  war  she  sang  at  the  different  army  camps  in  and  around  San  Antonio. 
Lieutenant  Hiekey  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  A.  P.  Hiekey,  of  New  Orleans,  and  comes 
from  one  of  the  oldest  established  and  well  known  families  of  the  Crescent  City. 
He  received  his  B.  A.  degree  from  Spring  Hill  College,  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  later 
studied  medicine  at  Tulane  University.  He  served  with  the  coast  artillery  in 
France.  Lieutenant  Hickey's  captaincy  has  been  deferred  until  the  next  session 
of  congress. 

'21  Announcement  was  made  in  the  Alumni  Bulletin  of  the  death  of  P. 
D.  Byrne,  ex.  A.B.  '21,  who  was  killed  in  a  railway  accident  near 
Halethorpe,  Md.  The  following  are  the  particulars  as  taken  from 
the  Georgetown  "Hoya" : 

Shielding  his  chum  from  death,  crawling  from  one  car  to  another  on  a  train 
speeding  through  the  darkness  in  order  to  protect  a  friend  whom  he  thought  might 
still  be  weak  from  a  recent  illness,  Peter  D.  Byrne,  of  Chicago,  111.,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  Byrne,  and  a  senior  at  the  college,  was  killed  Sunday  evening 
between  9  and  10  o'clock  near  Halethorpe,  Maryland.  He  was  swept  from  the 
steps  of  a  railroad  train  by  a  concrete  post  close  to  the  track  while  clinging  to 
the  outside  of  the  car.  Byrne's  back  was  broken,  his  body  torn,  and  skull  crushed. 
Death  was  practically  instantaneous. 

"P.  D.,"  as  he  was  affectionately  known  at  Georgetown,  and  Frank  Welch,  of 
the  Georgetown  Medical^  School,  had  expected  to  meet  friends  at  the  station. 
While  they  were  walking  through  the  cars  the  train  started,  preventing  Byrne  and 
Welch  from  alighting.  The  young  men  had  not  intended  going  to  Baltimore,  the 
destination  of  the  train,  and  had  only  a  little  change  about  their  persons.  They 
got  off  the  train  at  the  first  station,  and  then  feeling  that  they  were  marooned  in 
a  strange  place,  decided  to  continue  on  to  Baltimore,  where  they  had  friends.  By 
this  time  the  train  was  slowly  getting  under  way.  The  trap  in  the  floor  of  the 
vestibuled  car  and  the  door  of  the  car  were  closed,  so  Byrne  and  Welch  clung  on 
the  outside,  one  on  the  front  steps  of  one  car  and  the  other  on  the  rear  steps  of  the 
car  in  front. 

If  they  had  remained  in  this  position  Peter  Byrne  would  most  probably  never 
have  been  killed.  As  the  train  was  shooting  along  at  nearly  50  miles  an  hour, 
however,  and  "P.  D.,''  himself  was  having  a  hard  time  l'etaining  his  hold,  he  sud- 
denly thought  that  Welch  had  not  been  feeling  well  for  several  days.  Fearful 
that  in  his  weakened  condition  his  chum  might  lose  his  precarious  grip,  Byrne, 
with  the  train  going  at  a  terrific  pace,  managed  to  crawl  to  the  other  car,  and 
placing  his  body  and  arms  as  a  protecting  barrier,  sought  to  take  some  of  the 
strain  from  Welch.  In  this  manner  his  body  protruded  further  from  the  car  than 
it  would  have  if  he  remained  in  his  first  position. 

Near  Halethorpe,  not  far  from  Baltimore,  there  is  a  culvert.  A  protruding 
arm  struck  Byrne  and  the  Georgetown  lad  was  hurled  to  an  almost  instan- 
taneous death.  Welch's  cries  finally  attracted  the  attention  of  the  conductor  and 
he  was  pulled  to  safety,  just  before  reaching  another  obstruction  even  nearer  the 
tracks  than  the  one  which  caused  Byrne's  death.  The  engineer  of  another  train 
following  in  the  wake  of  the  one  the  Georgetown  men  were  on,  discovered  the 
young  man's  body  from  the  rays  of  the  engine's  headlights.  Because  of  the'  delay 
in  the  coroner's  examination,  Georgetown  was  not  notified  until  early  Monday 
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morning.  As  soon  as  the  location  of  the  body  could  be  ascertained,  Rev.  John  B. 
Creeden,  S.  J.,  president  of  the  university,  and  Albert  T.  Rourke,  Byrne's  room- 
mate, went  to  Baltimore. 

The  body  reached  the  College  Tuesday  afternoon  and  lay  in  state  until  Wednes- 
day morning  when  it  was  taken  to  the  Byrne  home  in  Chicago.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Byrne,  the  boy's  parents,  arrived  at  the  college  Tuesday  evening  from 
their  winter  home  in  Mobile,  Ala.  Mr.  William  Byrne,  an  elder  brother,  came 
earlier  the  same  evening  from  Chicago.  The  funeral  will  take  place  tomorrow 
morning  in  Chicago.     Religious  exercises  were  held  at  the  college  yesterday. 

Rev.  W.  Coleman  Nevils,  S.  J.,  dean  of  the  college,  left  this  morning  for  Chi- 
cago, where  he  will  deliver  the  eulogy  at  the  funeral  service.  He  was  accom- 
panid  by  Joseph  G.  Dempsey,  Alfred  D.  Reid,  Albert  T.  Rourke,  Murray  Mac- 
Elhinny  and  Philip  J.  Hahn,  classmates  of  the  deceased  boy,  and  George  Kearn, 
of  the  law  school,  who  will  act  as  pallbearers. 

The  news  of  young  Mr.  Bryne's  tragic  and  heroic  death  reached  the  student  body 
early  Monday  morning.  A  pall  of  sorrow  has  hung  over  the  college  ever  since. 
Byrne  was  one  of  the  most  popular  and  well  liked  men  at  Georgetown,  though 
it  was  his  first  year  here.  Previously  he  was  a  student  at  Spring  Hill  College  in 
Mobile,  Alabama,  and  later  at  Catholic  University  in  this  city.  Beautiful  floral 
offerings  from  all  the  classes  and  individual  friends  attested  to  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held. 

Peter  D.  Byrne  was  born  in  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  February  22,  1901.  He 
was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  ten  children.  Besides  his  parents  he  is  survived 
by  three  brothers  and  five  sisters,  two  of  whom  are  members  of  religious  orders. 

We  cannot  help  quoting  the  following  editorial : 

A  HERO'S  DEATH. 

Peter  D.  Byrne,  happy,  loveable,  carefree  "P.  D.-',  died  as  those  who  knew  him 
best  would  have  expected  him  to  die,  at  the  very  last  thinking  not  of  himself 
but  of  another,  leaving  a  position  of  comparative  safety,  disregarding  danger  in 
that  brave,  self-forgetting  way  of  his,  to  protect  a  friend. 

It  is  sad  to  see  a  young  life  snuffed  out  in  the  springtime  of  hope  and  am- 
bition with  the  great  wide  world  and  its  wonderful  vistas  stretching  out  before. 
The  warm  sunshine  and  the  soft  breezes  of  a  Washington  spring  have  been 
chilled  for  the  many  Georgetown  men  who  knew  and  loved:  "P.  D."  Byrne.  For 
many  a  spring,  yea,  for  all  the  remaining  years  the  sunshine  and  the  flowers 
cannot  be  bright  for  the  boy's  mother,  bowed  in  her  great  grief,:  for  his  father  and 
his  sisters  and  his  brothers.  They  cannot  help  but  thrill,  thought,  at  the  real 
man's  death  of  that  son  and  brother  of  theirs.  Georgetown  pauses  in  its  grief 
to  be  proud  of  a  martyred  son.  How  much  greater  right  have  they,  the  mother 
and  father  who  gave  him  to  the  world,  to  be  proud  of  his  glorious  death. 

We  loved  "P.  D."  Personally,  we  had  been  privileged  to  see  the  soul  of  the 
man.  His  was  a  generous  nature,  with  that  self-forgetting  note  that  made  him 
loveable  in  life  and  gloriously  heroic  in  death. 

To  his  sorrowing  family  we  extend  our  sincerest  sympathy. 
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Obituary 


REV.  PHILIP  J.  MURPHY,  S.  J. 

Menijon  has  been  made  in  our  last  issue  of  the  death  of  Fr.  Philip 
Murphy,  b.  J.,  but  owing  to  lack  of  time  and  space,  for  the  news  came  as 
the  magazine  had  gone  to  press,  a  longer  notice  of  his  life's  work  was  neces- 
sarily deferred  to  the  present  date. 

Among  the  many  figures  connected  with  Spring  Hill  few  have  been 
as  popular  as  Fr.  Murphy.  As  a  teacher  and  prefect  and  later  as  secretary, 
Fr.  Murphy  won  his  way  into  the  hearts  of  all.  His  interest  in  athletics 
won  him  a  ready  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  boys.  Even  when  he  took  charge 
of  St.  Philips'  school  in  New  Orleans  in  later  years  his  interest  in  manly 
sports  remained  unabated  and  whenever  a  difficulty  arose  Fr.  Murphy  was 
always  appealed  to  and  his  decision  invariably  abided  by.  Nor  was  his 
popularity  by  any  means  confined  to  the  younger  generation.  The  sorrow 
manifested  throughout  New  Orleans  when  the  news  of  his  death  spread 
through  the  city  shows  how  deeply  he  was  esteemed  as  a  pastor  of  souls. 
Great  in  his  exalted  duties  as  a  priest,  he  was  perhaps  greatest  of  all  in 
the  confessional.  His  fine  intuition,  his  tenderness,  his  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart  made  him  sought  by  many  who  only  knew  him  as  "Father 
Murphy  the  Confessor."    To  them  his  loss  is  all  but  irreparable. 

Born  on  December  2,  1852,  at  Troy,  New  York,  Fr.  Philip  Murphy  en- 
tered the  Society  of  Jesus  and  having  gone  through  the  usual  course  of 
studies,  was  ordained  together  with  his  twin  brother.  Rev.  Daniel  Murphy, 
S.  J.,  at  Woodstock  College,  Maryland.  Fr.  Murphy  had  spent  his  regency 
as  a  scholastic  at  Spring  Hill,  fulfilling  the  offices  of  prefect  and  teacher 
with  success.  His  studies  completed,  he  was  here  again  in  1897  as  secre- 
tary of  the  college.  This  office  he  held  for  two  years.  For  the  nast  twenty 
years  Fr.  Murphy  has  been  connected  with  the  church  and  college  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  New  Orleans.  He  was  for  some  time  assistant 
parish  priest  at  the  Jesuits'  church  and  had  charge  of  St.  Philip's  school, 
which  is  the  parochial  school  of  the  parish.  He  took  the  deepest  interest 
in  the  school  and  children  and  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  parish 
work  when  made  pastor  of  the  church.  Gentleness  and  kindness,  united 
with  great  zeal,  piety  and  learning  were  his  distinguishing:  traits.  On 
Christmas  Eve  he  was  taken  ill  with  pneumonia  and  on  the  following  Tues- 
day his  soul  had  sped  to  meet  its  Creator.  To  his  brother,  Fr.  Dan  Mur- 
phy. S.  J.,  and  his  many  relatives  and  friends  we  tender  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy in  their  bereavement. 


REV.  ALPHONSE  E.  OTIS,  S.  J. 
The  death  of  Fr.  Otis  on  February  23  was  if  anything  more  sudden 
than  that  of  Fr.  Murnhy.  The  latter  had  made  his  annual  retreat  here  in 
the  closing  days  of  November  and  the  news  of  his  death  came  with  the 
dying  days  of  the  old  year.  Fr.  Otis  had  passed  through  in  comnany  with 
Very  Rev.  Father  de  Bovnes,  S.  J.,  whose  secretary  he  had  been  lately  ap- 
pointed, and  but  a  week  had  elapsed  when  news  came  that  he  too  was  dead. 
Although  he  spent  but  three  years  here.  '95  to  '98.  Fr.  Otis  was  well  known 
at  Soring  Hill.  As  prefect  of  the  senior  division  and  professor  of  phil- 
osophy, trigonometry  and  mathematics,  he  was  well  remembered.    To  him 
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is  in  no  small  way  attributable  the  now  famous  leagues  which  he  initiated 
and  the  red  brick  building  under  Quinlan  Hall.  His  ability  as  an  orator  was 
early  manifested  in  the  numerous  rallies  he  held  on  the  campus  and  the 
memory  of  some  of  his  soul-stirring  speeches  has  not  yet  departed  from  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  students  of  the  later  nineties. 

Fr.  Otis  was  born  of  distinguished  revolutionary  and  military  stock  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1864.  He  was  the  son  of  Colonel  Elmer  Otis  of  the 
Eighth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  and  a  cousin  of  General  Otis  of  Philippine  Islands 
fame.  He  was  a  direct  descendant  of  James  Otis  of  revolutionary  fame 
and  on  the  mother's  side  was  descended  from  Daniel  Boone.  Fr.  Otis  pur- 
sued his  first  collegiate  studies  at  St.  Mary's,  Kansas,  and  later  at  Notre 
Dame.  After  graduating  he  engaged  in  army  clerical  work  with  his  father, 
but  later  the  call  to  a  higher  life  came  and  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus 
at  St.  Stanislaus  College,  Macon,  Ga.,  in  1889.  His  philosophical  studies 
were  made  at  Grand  Coteau,  La.  his  theological  studies  at  Woodstock,  Md. 
Here  he  was  ordained  in  1889  by  His  Eminence,  the  late  Cardinal  Martineili. 
After  spending  one  year  at  Tampa,  he  was  sent  as  a  professor  to  the  Imma- 
culate Conception  College,  New  Orleans.  From  1902  to  1905  he  was  prefect 
of  discipline  at  the  college.  He  was  president  of  St.  Mary's  University, 
Galveston,  from  1906  to  1912.  In  1913  he  was  appointed  president  of 
Loyola  University,  New  Orleans,  which  office  he  held  for  six  years.  The 
beautiful  new  church  was  erected  and  embellished  during  his  administra- 
tion. In  January,  1919,  Fr.  Otis  was  transferred  to  the  Jesuit  House  of 
Studies  in  Macon,  where  he  remained  as  professor  until  his  recent  appoint- 
ment. Shortly  after  arriving  in  New  Orleans,  where  he  should  begin  his 
newly  assigned  duties  as  secretary,  Fr.  Otis  was  affected  by  heart  trouble, 
an  old  complaint,  augmented  by  a  recent  attack  of  indigestion,  and  on 
Wednesday,  February  22,  breathed  his  last  at  Hotel  Dieu.  His  remains  were 
laid  to  rest  in  the  cemetery  here  on  the  following  Sunday,  a  number  of  prom- 
inent K.  of  C.'s  serving  as  pallbearers. 

Father  Otis  was  not  only  a  priest  of  scholarly  attainments,  but  he  was 
knowns  as  a  pulpit  orator  of  force  and  magnetism.  He  was  a  man  of  lar^e 
heart  and  deep  sympathies,  of  tender  charity,  that  went  out  not  only  in 
words  of  hope  and  consolation,  but  in  deeds  of  helpfulness  for  those  in  sor- 
row and  distress. 

To  his  relatives  and  friends  we  offer  our  earnest  sympathy. 


JOHN  J.  NEELEY. 

After  a  brief  illness  John  Josenh  Neelev  died  on  Wednesday,  January 
12.  at  his  home,  St.  Louis  street.  John  Neeley  was  a  well  known  resident 
of  Mobile,  being  prominent  in  K.  C.  circles  and  in  the  A.  0.  H.  He  was 
born  in  1886  and  came  to  Spring  Hill  in  1903.  After  studying  here  for 
three  years  he  left  in  1906  in  Junior  class,  being  incapacitated  by  illness 
from  continuing  on  until  graduation.  While  at  Spring  Hill  he  was  a  general 
favorite  among  the  boys  and  faculty  alike.  His  popular  manners  ioined 
with  a  steady  spirit  of  piety,  while  gaining  him  manv  friends,  won  the  re- 
spect of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  After  leaving  Soring  Hill  he 
went  into  business  with  his  father.  Mr.  A.  Neelev,  *s  a  timber  inspector. 
Upon  the  news  of  his  sudden  death  the  following  set  of  resolutions  weve  sent 
by  the  class  of  Third  High  to  his  brother,  G.  Neeley,  to  which  are  added  the 
condolences  of  faculty  and  students  alike. 
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Resolutions  adopted  by  Class  of  Third  Year  High  on  the  death  of  J.  J. 
Neeley,  brother  of  G.  Neeley,  member  of  said  class : 

Whereas,  God,  in  His  infinite  justice  and  wisdom,  has  seen  fit  to 
remove  from  the  bosom  of  his  family  J.  J.  Neeley,  brother  of  our  esteemed 
classmate ;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  Gerard  Neeley  and  family  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  in  their  bereavement ; 

Resolved,  That  we  offer  up  to  God  individually  a  spiritual  bouquet, 
namely,  that  each  member  of  the  class  receive  Holy  Communion  and  recite 
the  Rosary ; 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  endorsed  and  a  copy  sent  to  the 
family  and  also  be  inserted  in  the  Springhillian. 

(Signed)  CLASS  OF  THIRD  YEAR  HIGH. 
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Exchanges 

ALBERT   EUGENE   CASEY. 

"The  Catholic  Spirit  of  Joyce  Kilmer''  in  the  Loyola  University  Magazine,  goes 
to  show  that  Kilmer  was  a  true  Catholic  and  it  cites  fragments  from  many  of  his  poems. 
"Octave"  could  well  be  called  a  prologue  "short  and  sweet"  to  a  longer  poem.  "Com- 
pensation," a  character  sketch,  brings  out  the  ignobler  qualities  in  the  "hero,"  but 
serves  well  to  exemplify  the  selfishness  of  the  world  in  general.  The  sense  of  "Autumn" 
is  somewhat  obscured  by  the  fact  that  too  much  matter  is  condensed  into  a  few  lines, 
resulting  in  a  lack  of  coherence  and  smoothness.  In  a  "Review  of  Two  Lincolns"  it 
seems  that  the  writer  begins  with  the  slightest  tinge  of  prejudice  against  one  of  the 
dramatists  mentioned.  No  matter  what  our  personal  opinion  may  be  if  we  are  to 
review  and  judge  fairly  and  impartially  literary  excellence,  extrinsic  circumstances 
should  not  affect  us  in  the  least.  We  agree  though,  that  our  home  talent  should  be  the 
more  lauded.  "Indian  Summer"  is  but  another  of  the  Loyola's  beautiful  little  stanzas 
on  autumn.  "Do  You  Remember"  is  a  melodious,  tender,  little  love  song  blending  so 
perfectly  all  those  qualities  that  we  almost  concluded  the  author  copied  them  from  his 
own  experience.  "How  to  Save  Seventy-five  Cents,"  at  our  first  glance  at  the  title 
led  us  to  suppose  we  were  in  the  right  place  for  some  good  advice  on  the  subject,  but 
to  our  sorrow  the  title  was  far  from  informing  on  the  rest  of  th?  story.  A  "William 
Baxter"  of  Tarkington  fame,  yet  gratefully  acknowledged,  is  resurrected  in  the 
person  of  Claude,  only  to  fall  into  a  similar  dilemma.  Still  instead  of  sitting  on  his 
sister's  paint  box,  he  clips  off  his  hair  while  under  the  mad  influence  of  a  night- 
mare. 

THE  FORDAM   MONTHLY. 

The  unusual  number  of  poems  in  The  Fordam  Monthly  are  more  than  amateurish 
attempts  and  show  a  variety  and  quality  unexcelled.  The  "Idealist"  in  grave  metrics 
tells  us  of  the  poet's  themes  and  ideals.  The  oft-told  tale  of  earthly  wanderings  limned 
by  the  bard's  artistic  touch  with  suitable  synoptic  taste  characterizes  the  "Valley  of 
Shadow,"  but  a  little  more  optimism  is  needful  for  a  more  realistic  view.  It  is  patent 
to  the  reader  that  the  author  of  "A  Voyage  Song"  is  not  lacking  in  a  proper  percep- 
tion of  the  beautiful.  Such  descriptive  verses  as  we  see  in  "Daybreak,''  "Nightfall," 
and  "To  an  Artist"  give  us  the  impression  that  Fordam  harbors  within  her  halls  many 
who  are  quite  capable  of  pensive  poesy.  A  youthful  sage  confides  to  us  in  "Onward" 
of  a  "mystic  power  in  man"  and  makes  us  mortals  want  to  throw  out  our  chests  with 
pride.  Yet  the  most  complete  and  finished  poem  in  the  Fordam  for  November  and 
one  which  is  not  entirely  descriptive,  but  an  apologue  perfected  in  its  own  rollicking 
rythmn  in  "A  Moral  Toy."  Its  substance  is  centered  around  the  old  proverb,  "Pride 
cometh  before  a  fall,''  and  sums  up  the  'atter  thus  in  poetic  terms:  "Let  not  thy  pride 
surmount  thy  sense,  the  sense  of  pride  is  sustenance." 

As  to  the  prose  compositions,  the  story,  "The  Quality  of  Mercy"  is  indeed  excel- 
lent. The  story  itself  is  of  sufficient  length  to  be  appreciated,  the  description,  dwelling 
upon  the  picturesque,  vivid  and  graphic,  and  the  narration  holds  us  enraptured,  but  the 
characters  were  a  bit  peculiar.  In  the  "Heart  of  the  Woods"  we  have  nature  depicted 
as  it  affects  the  heart  and  eye  of  its  lovers,  and  beautiful  reminiscences  are  conjured 
up  and  retold  with  a  verve  which  reminds  us  of  Irving  or  Van  Dyke.  "Memories" 
recounts  a  visit  to  the  famous  cathedral  of  Rhiems  and  pictures.',  its  effect  on  one  of  its 
many  devoted  admirers. 

THE   GONZAGA. 

The  Gonzaga,  always  a  constant  and  much  enjoyed  number  on  our  desk,  does  not. 
however,  maintain  all  its  former  excellence  in  the  December  number,  being  short — 
much  too  short,  and  its  constituents  wanting  in  animation  and  vividness  which  are 
almost  essential  to  an  appreciable  work.  "At  the  Manger  Throne,''  "Coram  Sanctissi- 
mo,''  and  "A  Yukon  Reverie"  are  poetic  echoes  of  the  Christmas  spirit  now  months 
past.  What  a  strange  thing  is  human  nature!  What  astonishing  and  peculiar  pranks  do 
accidental  circumstances  play!  Take  as  our  reference  "The  Mystery  in  Black"  and  as 
our  particular  example  the  two  negroes,  Sam  and  Even,  and  the  fact  of  their  meeting 
on  the  same  night  to  rob  Cunningham,  although  ignorant  of  each  other's  action.-,  for 
years;  and  _£he  role  of  John  Norton.  A  commn-sense  invective  against  modern  styles 
in  clothes  isnpires  the  author  of  "Trappings,"  a  plain-spoken  reformer;  and  something 
to  say  with  the  ability  to  say  it  yoked  with  brevity  and  pointedness,  make  the  essay 
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not  only  the  Gonzaga  s  best  but  worthy  anybody's  reading  it.  "A  Christmas  Story" 
was  consistent  with  the  season,  but  makes  its  character  Bud  a  sort  of  "Solomon"  or 
Sherlock  Holmes — (pardon  the  allegories).  A  would-be  rustic  detective  is  manufac- 
tured and  then  laughed  at  in  an  entertaining  manner  in  "Deducing  Deductions."  In 
the  table  of  contents  we  were  directed  to  the  "story"  "On  the  Sacramento  River,"  and 
although  the  plot  and  meaning  were  a  bit  hazy  and  concealed,  we  perused  the  story  with 
pleasure. 

THE   GEORGETOWN    COLLEGE   JOURNAL. 

The  Georgetown  College  Journal  for  December  is  flooded  with  such  a  profusion 
of  Latin  and  Greek  that  we  are  afraid  to  say  much  about  it.  As  the  whole  magazine 
consists  entirely  of  copies  of  degrees  given  to  alumni  on  the  occasion  of  the  golden 
jubilee  of  the  law  school,  and  addresses  made  there  is  nothing  for  the  exam  to  do  but 
leave  it  untouched. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE  RECORD 

In  the  Trinity  College  Record  we  find  the  story  entitled  "The  Middle  Step,"  whose 
plot  strikes  out  from  the  ordinary  kind  of  worn  out  themes  to  something  new.  It  con- 
tains a  charm  for  keeping  up  the  interest  all  through.  But  for  several  slight  over- 
sights we  were  about  to  pronounce  it  the  most  original,  also  interesting  story  we  have 
found  for  some  time.  Maybe  the  rest  of  the  skeleton  might  have  fallen  away  but  it 
does  seem  a  little  strange  that  the  skeleton'shead  was  perched  away  upon  the  chair, 
or  that  the  old  count  could  not  have  shouted  loud  enough  after  he  had  been,  locked 
under  the  stairs  for  the  searchers  who  examined  the  steps  to  all  the  castle  to  hear  him. 

While  "Bethlehem  Slept"  cannot  by  any  means  be  called  a  mean  representation  of 
the  dramatic  art  and  both  metrically  and  essentially  measures  up  to  the  standard  of 
good  poetry.  Like  in  most  other  magazines  of  December  issue  the  poets  and  essayists 
and  even  the  short  story  writers  confine  themselves  to  Yuletide  topics,  and  as  in 
"Watching  the  Christmas  Candle,"  "Song  of  the  Blessed  Virgin"  and  "Light,"  we  have 
the  religious  side  of  Xmas  ably  remembered.  We  "over  here'-  are  given  an  insight 
into  the  ballads,  songs,  and  national  poetic  feelings  of  the  French  people  in  the  review 
"French  Songs,"  while  the  child's  viewpoint  of  a  Christmas  is  clearly  described  in  the 
"Christmas  Tree,"  a  couple  of  stanzas  complete  with  rhyme,  but  deficient  in  rhythmn. 
"Grief"  and  a  "Winter  Sunset"  are  bits  of  verse  tucked  in  between,  too  short  to  be 
properly  criticized.  "Aspects  of  Concerted  Catholic  Action,"  "The  Romance  of  a  Per- 
sonage" and  "On  Selling  Books"  illustrate  admirably  well  the  prosaist's  art. 
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A.    C.   M. 

"SURSUM  CORDA !"  Raise  your  heart, 

See  afloat  the  airship  moon, 
Decked  by  her  Builder  to  impart 

Blessing  on  the  stars  of  June. 
How  she  calms  the  dins  of  suns, 

Noises  of  the  day,  to  sleep ; 
Sending,  as  from  silent  guns, 

Prayer  and  peace  upon  the  deep ! 

"SURSUM  CORDA,"  restless  swallows, 

Human  birds  so  ill  at  ease, 
Lift  your  hearts  above  the  hollows, 

To  the  hills  above  the  seas. 
Lo,  the  chimney-tower  secure, 

Where  the  smoke  of  day-grief  dies ! 
Rest  ye,  where  the  aperture 

Looks  upon  the  starry  skies. 

"SURSUM  CORDA,"  they  are  gone, 

Time's  confusion  and  the  curl'd 
Fancifuls  that  humans  don, 

And  the  eyes  they  call  the  world, 
Gone !  And  yet  you're  not  alone, 

Ye  feel  the  thrill  of  company, 
Mayhap  the  voice  that  spake  to  Joan, 

0  many-voiced  Tranquillity! 

"SURSUM  CORDA,"  False  they  bloomed, 

Flowers  of  honor,  now  bereft  you ! 
Joys  but  painted,  light  assumed. 

Only  Calv'ry  real  is  left  you ! 
But  the  gold  of  yonder  mint 

In  the  em 'raid  gem-set  sea 
Glows  above  the  Calvary  tint 

In  thy  light,  Eternity! 
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"SURSUM  CORDA,"  stars  invite, 

Heart-sighs  for  the  harbors  cheery, 
Where  the  ships  of  love  and  light 

Empty  into  soul-cells  dreary. 
There  forget  your  frail  terrestrial 

Temple  made  of  crumbling  clod ; 
See  the  flint-struck  rock-celestial 

Mansions  in  the  ports  of  God ! 

"SURSUM  CORDA,"  yet  another, 

Glance  upon  the  Queen  on  high, 
How  she  images  each  flakelet 
Picture  of  her  Elder  Brother 

Now  asleep  in  foreign  sky. 

Of  his  snowy  light-of-day ! 
How  she  mirrors  every  lakelet 

On  his  sun-mount  far  away ! 

"SURSUM  CORDA,"  How  the  air 

Lifts  your  groping  caravan 
Of  repinings  and  care 

In  the  planet-desert  span ! 
Lofty  in  oases  sightly 

Falls  the  dark  of  mind  away ; 
In  the  summer  desert  nightly 

Finds  the  soul  her  pearls  of  day. 

"SURSUM  CORDA !"  Oh  the  flooded 

Rose-lights  in  the  boundless  fern, 
Where  the  pasturelands  are  studded 

With  the  deep-laid  flowers  eterne! 
How  the  odor  draws  the  spirit 

On  to  labor  and  to  love, 
Plow  in  tears  and  sow  the  merit 

That  will  bloom  in  fields  above ! 

"SURSUM  CORDA !"  Yet  the  meteors, 

Oh  the  meteors  lost  in  space! 
And  the  souls,  0  God,  thy  creatures, 

Fallen  from  the  sphere  of  grace ! 
Thou,  my  soul,  too,  soon  or  later 

Judged  by  deeds  must  live  or  die, 
Shine  in  tints  of  thy  Creator 

Or  be  lost  in  depths  for  aye. 

"SURSUM  CORDA !"  God  of  Love, 
Grant  us  tears  of  liquid  gold, 

Sorrow-stars  to  hang  above, 

Burning  out  our  earthen  mould, 
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Till  the  human  vile  ablaze, 

Makes  the  holocaust  supernal, 
And  we  form,  in  love  and  praise, 

Form  in  Thee  one  sky  eternal ! 

"SURSUM  CORDA!"  Oh  the  breast 

Of  the  ocean  infinite, 
Where  the  martyrs  jewel'd  rest, 

With  their  deeds  in  sapphire  writ ; 
Where  each  halo'd  life  unstained, 

With  its  sacrifices  pure, 
Fixed  and  counted  is  contained 

In  that  boundless  breast,  secure ! 

"SURSUM  CORDA,"  Heart  to  heart 

Soul  to  soul,  in  calm  entwined, 
God  and  creature,  ne'er  to  part, 

Oh  the  lift  of  human  kind! 
High  upon  the  crater-mountains, 

On  ihe  planets'  fens  and  fells, 
Oh  to  drink  eternal  fountains 

In  their  source,  their  spring,  their  wells! 
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BRUCE    NEFF,   A.B.   '23. 


HE  SUBLIME  picture  drawn  by  the  Greek  dramatist,  of  a  great 
and  heroic  being  struggling  against  adversity  and  the  gods, 
seems  almost  to  find  its  modern  counterpart  in  Shelley  battling 
with  the  inequalities  and  miseries  of  the  world.  That  a  super- 
sensitive poet,  and  one  in  whom  the  imagination  held  domi- 
nant sway,  should  also  exhibit  the  keenest  desire  to  bene- 
fit his  fellow-men  in  numberless  practical  modes,  is  one  of  the  most 
singular  episodes  in  literature.  Shelley,  the  poet,  the  politician,  the 
atheist,  the  philanthropist,  was  so  intensely  devoted  to  these  objects  that 
if  his  intellectual  powers  had  been  less  strong  and  comprehensive,  one 
should  have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a  mere  enthusiast 
and  fanatic. 

Possessing  one  of  the  most  richly  gifted  minds  ever  framed  by  Provi- 
dence to  adorn  and  bless  the  world,  and  a  heart  whose  sympathies  com- 
prehended all  nature  and  mankind  in  the  broad  sphere  of  its  love,  Shelley 
was  still  the  most  unpopular  poet  of  his  time — although  he  indicated,  per- 
haps, more  than  any  other,  the  tendencies  of  its  imaginative  literature, 
and  expressed,  with  more  fullness,  precision  and  beauty  the  subtle  spirit- 
uality of  its  tone  of  thought.  His  character  and  his  writings  were  elab- 
orately misrepresented,  and  he  was  persecuted  by  a  great  variety  of  per- 
sons infinitely  inferior  to  him,  we  will  not  say  in  genius,  but  in  honesty,  in 
benevolence,  in  virtue. 

The  impetuosity  and  the  wonderful  force  and  directness  of  his  moral 
sense  interfered,  probably,  with  that  just  attitude  of  the  judgment  which 
should  primarily  distinguish  the  reformer  who  moves  by  gradual  stages. 
Impatience  is  fatal  to  organic  changes  in  society,  and  however  beautiful 
may  be  the  enthusiasm  which  glows  in  the  earnest  reformer,  if  it  be  not 
supported  by  other  convincing  and  concrete  qualities,  it  is  apt  to  be 
evanescent  and  fail  in  accomplishing  its  end  Shelley  was  rather  a  de- 
stroyer than  a  builder;  his  eye  was  intently  fixed  upon  one  object;  he  de- 
sired to  break  up  utterly  the  wrong  and  corruption  of  the  world. 

The  education  of  Shelley,  and  the  unfortunate  influences  to  which  he 
was  subjected,  account  for  the  defects  in  his  view  of  life,  and  the  heretical 
opinions  which  mastered  his  understanding.  Although  his  views  of  life 
were  somewhat  warped  by  circumstances  he  was  still,  in  the  most  em- 
phatic sense  of  the  word,  a  poet.  This  title,  we  fear,  is  too  often  used  to 
designate  merely  a  maker  of  verses ;  to  point  out  a  person  who  can  express 
thought  and  emotion  with  the  usual  variety  of  pause,  swell,  and  cadence ; 
and  who  often  contrives  to  write  one  thing  and  live  another.  But  not  in 
this  sense  was  Shelley  a  poet;  he  was  always  terribly  in  earnest.  What 
he  felt  and  thought,  he  felt  and  thought  with  such  intensity  as  to  make 
his  life  identical  with  his  verse. 

His  writings  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  history  of  his  mind  and 
heart,  as  they  were  affected  by  personal  experience,  and  the  events  of  his 
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time.  He  desired  society  to  be  pure,  free,  unselfish  and  devoted  to  the 
realization  of  goodness  and  beauty ;  and  he  believed  it  capable  of  that 
exaltation.  No  man  ever  lived  with  a  deeper  and  more  inextinguishable 
thirst  to  promote  human  liberty  and  happiness.  His  sense  of  the  hate- 
fulness  of  oppression  in  any  form  amounted  almost  to  bodily  torture.  A 
wrong  done  to  a  nation,  the  triumph  of  power  over  right,  filled  him  with 
as  much  grief  and  indignation  as  would  be  excited  in  common  men  by  the 
murder  of  a  son  or  a  brother. 

Shelley's  poems  have  been  charged  with  a  lack  of  human  sympathy 
— a  singular  charge  against  a  poet  whose  miseries  sprung  from  the  in- 
tensity of  his  human  sympathies.  Indeed,  his  sympathies  were  naturally 
almost  universal.  The  direction  his  genius  took  in  any  composition 
never  seemed  to  indicate  the  bounds  of  his  powers.  What  he  has  done  we 
feel  not  to  be  so  great  as  what  he  might  have  done.  From  the  maturity 
of  the  young  man  who  wrote  "Prometheus  Unbound"  and  "The  Cenci," 
what  might  not  have  been  expected?  As  it  is,  innumerable  passages 
might  be  quoted  from  his  writings,  to  show  the  baselessness  of  the 
objections  to  his  writings,  founded  on  the  assertion  of  their  lack  of  human 
sympathy. 

The  great  stigma  cast  upon  Shelley's  writings  is  irreligion.  As  far  as 
this  is  well  founded,  it  is  most  certainly  to  be  regretted  and  condemned. 
There  are  many  passages  in  his  works  evincing  much  presumption  and 
arrogance,  which  we  could  wish  blotted  out  of  existence,  were  it  not  for 
the  moral  they  convey  to  Christians,  and  the  light  they  throw  upon  the 
history  of  his  mind's  development.  It  would  be  difficult  to  bring  forward 
any  other  man  of  genius,  who  experienced  less  Christianity  from  others, 
and  exercised  more  towards  others,  than  Shelley.  In  the  writings  of  few 
poets  is  there  so  strong  a  prominence  given  to  Christian  ideas.  Not  only 
does  he  inculcate  the  love  of  all  that  God  has  made,  not  only  does  he  make 
disinterestedness  and  self-sacrifice  the  chief  of  virtues,  but  he  steadily 
frowns  upon  the  practice  of  revenge.  This  last  passion,  denounced  by 
moralists,  forbidden  by  Christianity,  has  been  almost  consecrated  by 
poets,  Christian  and  heathen.  Since  Homer  it  .has  been  invested  with  all 
the  pomp  of  passion  and  imagination.  But  Shelley  considers  it  at  once  as 
a  crime  and  a  blunder.    He  says,  with  unanswerable  moral  logic, 

"To  avenge  misdeed 
On  the  misdoer,  is  Misery  to  feed 
With  her  own  broken  heart." 

Love  of  enemies,  he  inculcates  with  an  eloquence  and  beauty  which 
has  rarely  been  surpassed;  and  in  one  passage  in  "Prometeus  Unbound," 
he  exalts  the  sentiment  to  the  height  of  the  moral  sublime  :— 

"I  alit 
On  a  great  ship,  lightning-split, 
And  speeded  hither,  on  the  sigh 
Of  one  who  gave  an  enemy 
His  plank,  then  plunged  aside  to  die." 

Ill  regarding  Shelley  as  a  politician,  we  cannot  but  take  cognizance 
of  a  pamphlet  which  he  issued  on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
under  the  name  of  the  "Hermit  of  Marlow."     This  was  neither  more  nor 
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less  than  a  proposal  for  putting  reform  to  the  vote  throughout  the  king- 
dom. The  writer's  views  are  expressed  in  very  moderate  language,  and 
though  personally  he  was  an  extreme  radical,  there  was  evidently  in  his 
mind  at  the  time  he  wrote  the  pamphlet  an  idea  that  he  could  not  expect 
to  gain  for  the  world  immediately  all  the  freedom  which  he  might  desire. 
Shelley  wrote  a  great  number  of  similar  pamphlets  and  documents  on  the 
various  questions  of  his  day.  In  politics  he  knew  no  fear  and  perhaps  no 
other  man  had  a  better  knowledge  of  the  ideal  state  of  government 
than  he. 

The  affirmation  that  Shelley  was  an  atheist  has  so  frequently  been 
stated  that  it  has  come  to  be  almost  universally  accepted.  He  looked  upon 
religion,  as  practiced,  "as  hostile  instead  of  friendly  to  the  cultivation  of 
those  virtues  which  would  make  men  brothers."  From  the  poem  of  Queen 
Mab  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  an  atheist,  ex- 
cept as  regards  the  God  of  the  Christians,  whom  indeed  he  rejects.  But 
this  poem  was  written  at  a  time  when  the  poet  was  disgusted  with  the 
constitution  of  things,  and  when  he  was  desirous  of  hurling  from  his 
throne  the  Deity  which  Christians  held  up  for  reverence.  Shelley  himself 
answered,  when  asked  why  he  called  himself  an  atheist,  "I  used  it  (the 
name  atheist)  to  express  my  abhorrence  of  superstition ;  I  took  up  the 
word,  as  a  knight  took  up  a  gauntlet,  in  defiance  of  injustice."  This  is 
a  clear  indication  of  the  character  of  his  atheism. 

The  benefactor  of  humanity  has  invariably  to  sustain  much  comment 
and  scepticism  regarding  his  motives,  and  Shelley  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule  in  his  role  of  philanthropist.  He  gave  both  of  his  labour  and  sub- 
stance with  an  unbounded  generosity,  and  too  frequently  had  the  bitter- 
ness to  perceive  that  his  intentions  were  misunderstood,  and  he  himself 
regarded  with  suspicion.  The  world  has  to  be  approached  gradually  by 
the  philanthropist  or  he  will  be  assailed  by  the  offensive  missiles  of  ad- 
verse criticism.  And  when  he  has  done  all  the  good  that  is  possible,  and 
laid  down  his  life  for  his  brother,  he  will  gain  but  a  grudging  remembrance 
from  posterity.  It  is,  however,  the  mark  of  the  true  philanthropist,  and 
such  Shelley  really  was,  that  he  pursues  his  ends  regardless  of  the  con- 
sequences. 

Although  this  illustrious  friend  of  humanity  might  not  have  been  in 
his  beliefs  what  people  usually  regard  as  a  Christian,  in  his  actions  he  was 
intensely  sincere.  Assuming  for  a  moment  that  at  one  time  he  was  num- 
bered with  the  unbelievers,  there  was  still  an  earnestness  in  his  purposes, 
and  a  craving  for  light.  He  was  not  satisfied  to  remain  in  ignorance  but 
was  always  striving  to  learn  the  truth  and  to  obtain  clear  ideas  about 
things.  He  was  always  devoted  to  the  interests  and  well-being  of  his 
fellow-man  and  ever  ready  to  help  anyone  in  distress.  There  are  many 
incidents  in  the  life  of  this  great  poet  which  would  serve  as  good  exam- 
ples for  some  of  us  to  imitate  and  follow  out  in  our  ordinary  daily  life. 
Shelley  is  the  most  ethereal  of  our  poets,  but  beyond  nature  he  saw  noth- 
ing, not  even  the  God  of  nature,  much  less  the  God  of  revelation;  yet  he 
betrays  a  constant  longing,  often  expressed  in  Christian  terms,  for  im- 
mortality, for  the  spiritual  and  the  divine,  which  his  own  poor  creed  could 
not  satisfy. 
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HAROLD   A.   DEMPSEY,  A. 15.   '26. 


HO  IN  THE  LARGE  Southern  city  of  New  Orleans  has  never 
heard  of  Mrs.  M.  N.  Strew,  social  leader  of  one  of  the  snappiest 
sets.    She  was  a  member  of  the  various  country  clubs  and  was 
considered  to  be  a  precious  gem  by  the  younger  set.    She  intro- 
duced the  young  and  the  old,  nay  even  fixed  up  matches,  that 
in  the  end  often  proved  successful.     Eor  some  five  years  she 
ived  thus,  in  peace  and  contentment  with  the  world.  One  day,  however, 
there  came  a  new  phase  of  her  social  life.   Mrs.  Strew  had  a  marriageable 
daughter  of  18  that  she  wished  to  provide  for. 

Marie  was  not  over-handsome,  nor  could  she  be  classified  as  being 
ugly.  She  had  a  good  figure  and  was  of  medium  height  and  weight.  Her 
most  glaring  defect  was  the  fact  that  she  wore  a  thin  pair  of  eye  glasses. 
She  had  had  trouble  with  her  eyes  since  the  age  of  15  and  was  compelled 
to  wear  glasses  for  life.  She  realized  that  it  detracted  from  her  makeup, 
and  would  have  given  anything  in  the  world  to  cast  those  horrid  things 
off,  without  injuring  herself.  But  she  had  received  careful  instructions 
from  the  doctor  and  would  not  attempt  to  do  such  a  thing. 

It  was  the  night  of  Marie's  debut  into  the  social  line  that  a  large  ball 
was  given  in  her  honor.  Many  of  her  old  schoolmates  were  present  and 
many  of  the  friends  of  the  Strew  family  had  come.  Of  course,  there  was 
her  mother's  set,  and  the  club  memuers,  too.  The  dance  had  been  on  for 
two  hours  when  an  unforseen  event  happened  which  would  have  covered 
Marie  with  disgrace  had  it  not  been  for  the  good-naturedness  of  the  one 
offended.  She  and  Mr.  John  Ruaz,  a  young  man  of  28,  had  betaken  them- 
selves out  into  the  garden,  where  for  a  time  they  could  be  away  from 
the  noise  of  the  dance  hall.  They  were  seated  on  a  bench  not  over  fifty 
yards  from  the  house  when  Ruaz  discovered  that  his  watch  was  gone. 
They  started  in  the  direction  of  the  house  to  inform  Mrs.  Strew,  when 
Marie  halted  on  her  way.  She  felt  something  heavy  falling  from  the  bust 
of  her  gown.  A  moment  later  and  she  discovered  that  it  was  Ruaz's 
watch.  A  cold  chill  passed  through  her  body  as  she  presented  the  object 
to  view.  She  handed  it  to  him  with  a  look  of  fear  on  her  face.  She  knew 
well  what  he  thought.  What  else  could  he  think?  He  took  it  from  her 
and  replaced  it  in  his  pocket.  For  a  while  they  stood  there  silent.  Then  a 
slight  sob  from  Marie  broke  the  stillness.     Ruaz  moved  closer  to  her  and 

said :  "Now,  Marie,  I  know  you  didn't  do  it  in  spite  of  the — the "    The 

words  stuck  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  How  could  he  tell  a  lie  when  down 
in  his  heart  he  knew  that  what  he  said  was  hard  to  believe.  She  had  been 
the  only  one  with  him  when  his  watch  was  stolen.  He  knew  that  he  had 
it  when  he  left  the  gallery  with  her. 

So  he  strove  to  say  more  but  he  could  not.  Slowly  he  turned  his 
steps  to  the  hall  where  the  dance  was  being  held.  He  was  disgusted  with 
the  world  and  sought  for  some  relaxation  in  the  dance.  He  got  it  for  a 
time  at  least;  but  Marie  did  not.     She  had  ascended  up  to  her  room  and 
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had  flung  herself  on  the  bed  in  a  flood  of  tears.  That  all  should  start 
like  this.  The  time  that  she  expected  to  be  so  happy  proved  to  her  a  per- 
fect misery. 

She  complained  of  a  terrible  headache  to  her  maid,  who  at  once  went 
down  and  told  the  girl's  mother.  Mrs.  Strew  came  up  immediately  and 
tried  to  persuade  Marie  to  come  downstairs  again,  but  she  would  not  go. 
The  dance  ended  at  11:30  and  Marie  went  down  to  bid  the  guests  good- 
bye. She  did  this  because  she  felt  it  was  unavoidable  and  that  her  mother 
would  never  have  forgiven  her  had  she  not  done  so. 

Immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  guests  Marie  went  to  bed. 
Mrs.  Strew  waited  in  her  daughter's  room  until  a  little  after  twelve  and 
then,  satisfied  that  all  was  well,  she  retired  to  her  own  chamber.  She 
barely  gained  the  door  when  there  came  a  crash,  as  if  half  the  furniture 
had  toppled  over.  Mrs.  Strew  was  gripped  with  fear.  She  rushed  inside 
her  bed  room  and  produced  a  Colt  revolver  from  her  bureau  drawer  and 
descended  the  steps  to  the  library,  from  whence  the  crash  came.  What 
had  encouraged  her  on  she  did  not  know,  but  she  realized  that  it  was 
something  more  than  bravery.  She  switched  on  the  lights  in  the  library 
and  saw  to  her  surprise  that  no  one  was  there.  The  pedestal  over  by  the 
window  on  which  had  rested  a  beautiful  jourdiniere  was  lying  flat  on  the 
floor  and  the  jourdiniere  was  in  a  thousand  pieces.  One  of  the  windows 
leading  out  into  the  garden  was  open  and  over  to  this  Mrs.  Strew,  though 
terrified,  walked.  Suddenly  in  the  back  of  her  she  heard  a  movement. 
She  switched  around  to  see  an  old  man  leaning  on  a  stick  grinning  broadly 
at  her.  One  look  at  the  old  man's  face  caused  Mrs.  Strew  to  feel  unsteady 
on  her  feet  and  then  to  swoon  away.  The  old  man  saw  this  with  apparent 
satisfaction.  Revenge  was  so  sweet  to  him  now.  Mrs.  Strew  stirred  a 
little  and  finally  opened  her  eyes  at  the  sound  of  her  daughter's  voice. 
She  tried  to  get  to  her  feet,  but  she  had  not  the  strength  to  do  so. 

Marie  burst  into  the  room  to  see  what  all  the  noise  had  been  about. 
She  saw  the  old  man  on  his  stick  look  with  a  melancholy  grin  at  her.  She 
saw  her  mother's  condition  and  ran  over  to  assist  her.  "Marie,  darling, 
ring  up  for  the  police  and  tell  them  that  we  have  discovered  a  burglar  in 
our  house.  Quick,  Marie,  Quick !  I'll  hold  him  here  with  the  gun." 
Awakened  by  the  noise,  Marie's  maid  had  come  down  the  stairs  and  Marie 
told  her  to  take  her  mother  back  to  her  room.  Involuntarily  Mrs.  Strew 
was  led  back  up  the  stairs.  Marie  still  held  the  gun  that  she  had  taken 
from  her  mother.  She  turned  towards  the  man  on  the  cane.  He  was  of 
medium  height,  with  a  rude  appearance.  His  eyes  were  light  blue — just 
like  her's.  He  was  dressed  in  a  ragged  coat  and  still  more  ragged  breeches. 
Marie's  observation  was  cut  short  by  a  loud  hammering  at  the  front  door. 
She  knew  or  supposed  what  that  was.  So  did  the  old  man,  for  he  looked 
hopefully  at  the  window,  his  nearest  chance  of  escape.  Marie  saw  this 
and,  knowing  that  she  would  have  to  answer  the  door,  said  to  him: 

"That's  the  police,  and  you  had  better  not  try  to  leave  this  room,  as 
they  will  be  sure  to  get  you.  Stay  here  until  I  return,  and  I  promise  you 
thai  you  will  not  be  arrested." 

Then  she  left  the  room,  slipping  the  revolver  into  the  pocket  of  her 
wrap.    She  opened  the  door  and  was  greeted  by  a  large  man  in  the  uni- 
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form  of  the  law.  "Excuse  me,  lady,  but  I  heard  some  racket  and  I  thought 
that  I  would  come  down  and  see  what's  wrong."  "Oh,"  replied  Marie, 
hastily,  "nothing  was  wrong.  I  just — just  tripped  over  a  case  while  look- 
ing for  something  in  the  dark.  (Here  she  gave  him  one  of  her  sweetest 
looks  and  said:)  But  I  thank  you  ever  so  much  for  your  trouble." 

A  few  minutes  later  Marie  closed  the  door,  free  of  a  great  burden.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  the  officer  would  never  leave,  but  he  dpartd  as  soon  as 
he  had  gotten  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  noise  that  had  summoned 
him  off  his  beat.  Marie  entered  the  room  and,  throwing  the  gun  on  the 
table,  turned  to  the  old  man.  "Well,  he's  gone,  and  it's  a  good  thing  that 
you  remained  where  you  are.  What  made  you,  a  poor  cripple,  try  to 
break  into  my  mother's  home?  What  was  wrong?  Were  you  hungry  or 
did  you  just  want  to  steal  because  you  had  a  chance?" 

"Lady,"  said  the  man  with  a  smile  upon  his  face,  "my  name  is  John 
Noah.  I  was  without  I  work  and  I  thought  that  I  would  come  in  and  get 
something  to  eat.  Please,  please  don't  send  me  away  without  something 
to  eat,  I  beg  you,  lady."  This  last  sentence,  "I  beg  you,  lady,"  sent  a  touch 
of  pity  into  that  heart  of  Marie.  Somehow  she  felt  that  it  was  her  duty  to 
help  this  crippled  old  man.  "Well,"  she  said,  "you  can  stay  here  for  to- 
night, and  tomorrow  I  will  see  what  can  be  done  for  you.  John,  the  butler, 
will  give  you  something  to  eat  and  show  you  where  you  are  to  sleep." 
Noah  looked  up  at  her  with  admiration  in  his  face.  Little  did  she  know 
what  she  was  doing  when  she  was  extending  such  charity  to  him.  He  left 
the  library  and  was  guided  by  the  butler  up  to  a  room  in  the  servants' 
quarters.  Marie  saw  that  he  was  provided  with  something  to  eat  and  then 
went  upstairs  to  her  own  room.  She  learned  that  her  mother  had  just 
quieted  down  and  was  sleeping.  She  then  retired  herself.  Sleep  did  not 
come  to  her  for  a  good  while,  however,  for  she  reviewed  all  she  had  gone 
through  that  day.  The  affair  of  the  watch  had  again  come  up  before  her 
to  disturb  her  slumber. 

When  John  Noah  had  been  certain  that  the  butler  had  retired  he 
pulled  a  chair  over  to  the  window  of  the  room  that  had  been  given  him. 
Things  had  turned  out  in  a  way  that  he  had  least  imagined.  All  was  well 
so  far.  He  had  gained  admittance  to  his  own  home  and  had  seen  his  own 
wife — the  woman  who  had  done  him  such  wrong.  All  he  need  do  now  was 
lay  down  his  last  card  and  call  the  game,  just  declare  his  identity  and  to 
prove  it.  Ah,  that  was  the  hard  part.  His  only  proof  was  downstairs  in 
that  safe  kept  securely  away  from  him.  He  would  have  had  that  proof 
had  not  the  unfortunate  jourdiniere  tumbled  down  when  he  had  leaned 
against  it.  Now  his  chances  were  slim  unless  he  could  get  to  the  safe  be- 
fore he  left  the  place.  Some  minutes  later  he  scribbled  a  few  lines  on  a 
scrap  of  old  letter  paper  that  he  found  about  the  room.  He  placed  this  in 
his  pocket  and  then  retired  for  the  night. 

Noah  was  shaken  out  of  bed  by  John,  the  butler,  next  morning,  and 
was  told  that  Miss  Marie  wanted  to  see  him  in  the  library.  He  went  down 
the  back  steps  and  into  the  library.  He  was  surprised  at  not  finding  Mrs. 
Strew  anywhere  around.  He  supposed  that  she  must  be  sleeping  still. 
Marie  looked  up  at  him  as  he  entered  and  motioned  him  to  a  chair.  Then 
after  a  brief  space  she  laid  her  pen  down  and  said : 
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"I  have  been  thinking  of  a  way  of  helping-  you  along-  and  the  only  way 
that  I  can  find  is  to  let  you  take  the  position  of  yard  man.  Mother  had 
long  contemplated  getting  one  since  old  Sam  died,  but  she  had  always  put 
it  off.  If  you  prove  yourself  reliable  you  may  stay  and  earn  $12.00  a  week. 
If  not — well,  you  can't  expect  me  to  do  anything  for  you."  Noah  was 
astounded.  He  the  master  of  the  house — her  own  father — would  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  under  his  own  roof  provided  he  did  the  work  that  once 
belonged  to  a  nigger.  He  felt  like  telling  Marie  the  truth,  but  for  once  his 
purpose  was  softened.  He  could  not  break  her  heart  by  telling  her  that 
he  was  her  own  father.  Now  he  wished  that  he  had  remained  in  New  Zea- 
land with  the  gang  that  Mrs.  Strew  had  paid  to  keep  him  in  security.  He 
must  accept  this  or  go  out  in  the  world  and  battle  again.  He  thought  for  a 
moment  and  then  said:  "I  have  thought  it  over  and  I  thank  you  very- 
much  for  your  kind  offer.  I  will  take  the  job  and  try  to  do  well  on  it. 
But  how  is  my — Mrs.  Strew,  I  mean?"  "Oh,  she's  better.  Yet  the  shock 
you  gave  her  does  not  seem  to  have  left  her.  The  doctor  says  that  it  will 
be  a  week  before  she  gets  up  again."  So  Noah  had  seven  days  yet  to 
carry  out  his  plan.  He  knew  where  the  safe  was,  but  he  had  to  get  the 
combination  or  crack  it.  There  was  a  chance  that  he  could  use  the  bore 
if  he  could  find  an  instrument  for  the  work.  He  took  leave  of  Marie  a 
few  minutes  later,  asking  permission  to  go  to  the  corner  and  mail  a  letter. 
He  told  her  that  it  was  to  his  child  in  an  orphan  asylum  in  the  city  whom 
he  had  not  seen  in  four  years.  Luckily  for  Marie  that  she  did  not  see  the 
address  on  the  envelope  that  he  stamped  before  he  left  the  house.  She 
would  have  indeed  been  surprised  to  see  Mr.  John  Ruaz's  name  upon  it. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  next  block  where  a  mail  box  was  sit- 
uated, he  took  the  scrap  of  paper  that  he  had  written  on  the  night  before 
and  placed  it  in  the  envelope  and  then  returned  to  the  house. 

When  Ruaz  awoke  that  morning  he  felt  a  bit  weary  after  the  night's 
happening.  His  aching  head  brought  back  to  him  the  dreadful  affair  that 
had  caused  him  to  suspect  the  girl  he  loved.  He  did  not  really  want  to 
believe  that  she  had  taken  his  watch,  but  what  else  could  he  do !  No  one 
had  been  near  him  but  she  after  he  had  left  the  porch.  He  got  breakfast 
in  his  room,  and  after  an  hour  of  struggling  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of 
the  weariness.  He  was  comfortably  fixed  financially  and  had  no  office  to 
attend.  His  father  had  sold  out  the  business  a  year  before  his  death  and 
had  left  his  son  very  wealthy.  His  only  work  was  the  care  of  his  mail.  It 
came  twice  a  day  and  usually  brought  a  number  of  periodicals  and  maga- 
zines, besides  a  goodly  amount  of  letters.  He  kept  up  quite  a  correspond- 
ence, writing  letters  being  one  of  his  favorite  pastimes.  He,  however,  de- 
ferred tending  to  his  mail  that  morning  and  promised  himself  that  he 
would  answer  both  mails  that  afternoon.  He  sauntered  about  in  his  garden 
and  then  retired  for  a  little  lunch  and  afterwards  took  a  nap.  At  four  his  or- 
derly called  him,  and  he  awoke  to  accomplish  the  task  that  he  had  put  off 
that  morning.  Quickly  he  rummaged  through  the  letters  until  one  un- 
familiar handwriting  attracted  his  attention.  It  had  been  mailed  that 
morning  and  the  writing  was  strangely  familiar  to  him.  He  ripped  it 
open  and  took  out  a  dirty  looking  piece  of  paper.     The  writing  was  in  a 
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.scrawl  and  was  unsigned.  It  contained  but  one  sentence,  that  filled  Ruaz's 
heart  with  joy  and  reproach.  The  paper  read,  "The  one  who  discovered 
your  watch  did  not  steal  it." 

Two  days  later  Mrs.  Strew  had  fully  recovered  from  the  shock  that 
she  had  received.  The  fact  that  Noah  was  under  Marie's  employ  was  kept 
from  her  until  she  would  be  on  her  feet  again.  Three  nights  passed  and 
Noah  realized  that  he  had  made  no  progress  towards  the  proof  he  so 
heartily  wished  for.  Another  night  passed  and  he  realised  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctor's  instructions,  Mrs.  Sti'ew  would  leave  her  room  two  days 
later.  He  must  take  no  chances,  but  try  to  accomplish  his  object  the  next 
night.  At  last  the  moment  had  arrived.  Noah's  room  was  on  the  upper 
floor,  but  towards  the  back.  This  was  one  disadvantage  for  him,  as  he 
had  so  many  doors  to  open  and  so  many  rooms  to  cross  before  he  could  get 
!o  the  safe.  At  11:30,  when  the  entire  house  was  in  darkness,  and  every 
one  had  had  sufficient. time  to  get  to  sleep,  he  groped  along  his  way.  He 
was  dressed  in  an  old  pair  of  blue  overalls  and  had  a  bundle  clutched  tight 
under  his  arm.  The  bundle  had  been  his  good  fortune  for  the  day.  It 
contained  a  drill  that  he  had  succeeded  in  borrowing  from  one  of  the  yeggs 
on  the  river  front.  He  passed  through  the  upper  hall  and  then  descended 
the  stairs  to  the  lower  hall.  He  proceeded  down  this  still  he  reached  the 
first  door  on  his  right,  which  he  knew  to  be  the  entrance  to  the  library. 
He  opened  the  door  cautiously  and  peered  in.  Not  a  sound  was  to  be 
heard.  He  closed  the  door  softly  and  proceeded  to  the  left  of  the  room 
where  the  safe  was  securely  sandwiched  between  two  immense  bookcases. 
He  could  make  out  nothing  in  the  darkness,  but  by  the  aid  of  his  hands 
and  stick  was  able  to  feel  his  way  along.  He  drew  nearer,  nearer,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  getting  within  two  paces  of  the  safe.  He  took  another 
step  and  he  felt  something  cold  touch  him  about  the  ankles.  He  surmised 
that  he  was  near  the  safe  and  bent  down  to  get  his  bearings.  He  felt  for 
the  object  that  he  had  brushed  up  against  and  brushed  his  hands  over  it 
once.  It  was  cold,  but  not  a  flat  surface.  There  were  hollows  and  jut- 
tings  in  it.  He  feit  a  little  further  down  and  his  hand  came  in  contact 
with  cloth.  Then  he  realized  what  he  had  brushed  up  against — a  human 
body.  He  sprang  back  with  terror  at  finding  such  a  thing — so  uncanny 
in  such  a  place  and  at  such  a  time  was  incomprehensible  to  him.  He  tried 
to  calm  his  nerves  and  reached  for  his  spotlight.  He  switched  on  the  bat- 
tery that  sent  a  faint  streak  of  light  out  in  front  of  him.  Before  him  lay 
the  robust  body  of  Mrs.  Strew,  his  most  hated  wife.  His  eyes  glared  with 
delight  and  then  into  an  expression  of  joy  at  finding  the  safe  open  before 
him.  His  anxiety  was  so  great  that  he  plunged  into  the  mass  of  papers 
in  the  pigeon-holes  in  search  of  the  one  he  wanted,  the  marriage  license. 
It  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  He  felt  disheartened  for  a  moment,  until  his 
light  fell  upon  a  strong-box  lying  upon  the  floor  beside  the  dead  woman. 
Its  contents  were  scattered  on  the  carpet.  He  started  to  rummage 
through  these,  but  his  better  sense  told  him  not  to.  After  a  moment's 
thought  he  walked  over  to  the  telephone.  He  called  a  number  and  was 
compelled  to  await  an  answer  for  a  while.  At  last  the  voice  of  John  Ruaz, 
with  all  the  energy  that  could  be  summoned,  was  heard  over  the  wire. 
Noah  placed  his  mouth  to  the  phone  and  spoke  in  a  low  tone. 
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"Hello,  is  this  Mr.  John  Ruaz  ?  Well,  for  God's  sake,  come  up  to  Mrs 
Strew  s  residence  right  away.  Don't  make  any  noise.  I  will  be  waiting  at 
the  front  door  to  let  you  in.    There's  nothing  to  fear." 

"To  Mrs.  Strew's  home !  What  for  ?  Say,  who  the  Sam  Hill  are  you  ? 
I  ain't " 

"You  will  know  when  you  see  me  or  when  I  tell  you.  Be  assured  that 
this  is  certain,  the  one  who  discovered  your  watch  did  not  steal  it." 

Ten  minutes  passed  and  then  fifteen  before  Ruaz  showed  any  signs 
of  coming.  When  he  did  come  it  was  in  a  runabout,  with  all  the  noise  that 
he  could  make.  So  it  seemed  to  Noah,  who  was  waiting  behind  the  door 
for  him.  Ruaz  crept  in  as  noiselessly  as  possible  and  was  led  by  Noah  into 
the  library.  Not  a  bit  of  noise  now.  "Pull  down  all  the  shades.  Be  sure 
not  to  trip  over  anything.  Do  not  call  Marie,  as  I  wouldn't  want  her  to  see 
what  you  are  going  to  witness." 

Ruaz  went  about  his  work  with  caution.  Then  Noah  switched  on  the 
table  lamp.  It  sent  a  soft  flood  of  light  through  the  entire  room.  It  lit 
up  the  corner  where  the  body  was.  Noah  looked  over  in  Ruaz's  direction 
and  v/as  surprised  to  see  that  the  body  of  his  supposed  mother-in-law  made 
no  impression  on  him.  He  looked  at  the  body  for  a  moment  and  turned  to 
Noah.  "Of  course,  you  know  that  we  still  have  to  call  the  police,  and  you 
know  the  circumstances  that  you  will  be  placed  under,  being  that  you  were 
the  only  one  in  the  room  since  the  light  went  off  and  since  you  were  the 
one  to  discover  the  body." 

Noah  straightened  up  at  these  words  and  looked  over  at  the  speaker. 
A  thought  flashed  through  his  mind  at  these  words  and  he  had  been  deter- 
mined to  use  it. 

"It  really  don't  know  why  I,  the  one  who  discovered  the  body,  should 
be  placed  in  such  a  position.  If  a  banker  discovers  a  loss  of  money  in  the 
cashier's  accounts  he  is  not  placed  under  suspicion." 

"Yes;  but  do  you  realize  that  there  is  no  cashier  in  this  case?" 

"If  I  were  you,"  replied  Noah,  "I  wouldn't  say  a  word  unless  I  be- 
lieved it.  But  let  me  ask  you,  How  do  you  know  that  I  was  the  only  one 
in  this  room  since  the  lights  were  turned  off?  You  must  have  been  here 
to  watch.  If  you  were  you  might  enlighten  the  authorities  as  to  the  one 
who  committed  the  act.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  scene  before  you  did  not 
seem  to  be  fresh  in  your  eyes  a  minute  ago." 

"What,  you  dare  accuse  me  of  murder,  you  disreputable  old  dog?  If 
you  were  not  so  dependent  upon  that  stick  I  would  take  it  from  you  and 
thrash  you  down  with  it.  Just  wait.  Wait  till  the  authorities  come  and 
then  we  will  fix  you  up." 

Noah  looked  at  the  man  before  him  and  saw  that  the  first  part  of  his 
little  act  was  a  success.  He  had  but  to  play  his  next  trump  and  then  to 
see  his  opponent's  hand.  He  waited  for  a  space  and  then,  in  a  sly  tone, 
hissed  into  Ruaz's  face,  "What  would  you  give  for  the  return  of  one  of 
your  cuff  buttons  with  the  initials  'J.  R.'  stamped  so  brightly  upon  it  and 
found  close  to  the  body  the  murdered  Mrs.  Strew  ?" 

John  Ruaz  grasped  the  table  till  his  knuckles  were  snow  white.  He 
looked  at  the  man  before  him  with  eyes  that  almost  burst  from  their 
sockets.    He  felt  in  his  left  cuff  for  the  button.    It  was  not  there.    "Sh-sh, 
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for  God's  sake,  keep  quiet,"  he  gasped  in  terror.  "I  didn't  do  it !  No,  I 
didn't — she — she  just  keeled  over  when  she  gave  me  the  paper.  I  swear, 
man,  1  swear.  I  didn't  touch  her.  Look  and  see.  There's  not  a  bullet 
wound,  nor  a  dagger  gash — not  even  a  finger-print  on  her.  For  God's 
sake,  don't  say  I  did  it." 

Noah  did  look  and  saw  as  Ruaz  had  said,  that  not  a  mark  was  on  her 
person.  She  had  evidently  died  of  shock.  Yes,  he  remembered  that  she 
had  the  symptoms  of  shock.  It  must  have  been  shock.  But  what  was 
Ruaz  doing  at  the  house  at  such  a  time  of  the  night  he  next  asked  himself. 

He  had  something  about  a  paper could  it  be?    Perhaps.     Quickly 

he  turned  to  the  wretched  Ruaz,  "You  spoke  of  a  paper,  didn't  you?  What 
was  it  man?    Tell  me  everything  particular  and  important  in  this  affair." 

Ruaz  reached  in  his  pocket  and  produced  a  sheet  of  paper  which  he 
handed  to  Noah.  "That's  it.  I  was  to  keep  it  for  her  provided  she  would 
fix  it  up  between  Marie  and  myself.  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  It  might  be 
my  death  warrant  or  it  might  be  my  birth  certificate.  I  only  took  it  so 
as  to  be  able  to  marry  Marie.    Would  to  God  I  had  never  done  so." 

Noah  grabbed  it  and  looking  at  it  from  under  the  lamp  found  it  to  be 
the  long  looked  for  marriage  license,  the  only  key  by  which  he  could  claim 
his  rights.  The  church  had  long  been  burnt  to  the  ground  and  no  trace 
of  the  minister  had  he  been  able  to  discern.  Now  he  had  the  portal  to 
happiness  opened  for  him  he  had  but  to  step  in  and  enjoy  its  sweet  de- 
light. And  there  at  his  feet  was  the  woman  who  had  him  shut  off  from  the 
world  for  years,  that  she  might  enjoy  his  riches  and  live  where  she  wanted 
and  how  she  wanted.  She  had  taken  everything  away  from  him,  nay  even 
his  baby  daughter  Marie,  the  only  link  of  happiness  that  had  ever  existed 
in  that  family  of  three.  There  she  was  at  his  feet — cold  dead.  Just  as 
he  wished  her  to  be.  He  was  tempted  to  raise  his  foot  and  smite  her  in 
the  face  he  despised  her  so. 

For  a  few  minutes  they  talked  the  matter  over  amongst  themselves 
and  it  was  decided  that  they  leave  the  room  as  it  was  and  retire  from 
the  scene  altogether.  It  would  be  discovered  by  one  of  the  servants  that 
Mrs.  Strew  was  dead  and  of  course  the  officials  would  be  called  in  directly. 
Of  course  they  would  be  questions  that  would  have  to  have  answers.  But 
the  most  important  one  would  be  answered  by  the  coroner  when  he  held 
his  inquest.  "How  did  she  die?"  The  coroner  would  say :  "Shock."  There 
were  the  symptoms  of  such  a  death.  There  was  no  alternative. 

After  seeing  that  nothing  was  left  in  the  room  to  make  their  appear- 
ance there  known  to  the  officials,  they  withdrew  noiselessly  to  the  front 
porch  where  Ruaz's  car  was  parked.  Noah  walked  out  to  it  with  him. 
Few  words  were  spoken  but  as  Ruaz  was  about  to  drive  off  he  remem- 
bered something,  and  called  Noah  closed  to  him. 

"What  about  that  watch.  Who  took  it,  I  would  like  to  know.  And 
how  did  you  come  to  be  aware  of  it?" 

Noah  thought  for  a  moment  and  then  replied,  "I  took  it  and  placed  it 
upon  Marie  just  before  you  discovered  its  loss.  I  knew  that  you  would 
blame  her  for  it  and  so  I  lay  hidden  behind  the  bushes  that  are  directly 
behind  the  bench.  I  had  been  forced  to  retire  to  this  place  of  concealment 
until  the  house  was  in  darkness.     You  see  I  intended  to  burst  that  safe 
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and  get  this  certificate  out  which  proves  that  I  am  N.  Strew  and  not 
John  Noah.  When  I  saw  you  coming  with  Marie  I  hit  upon  another  plan, 
blackmailing  if  you  would  call  it  that.  If  you  would  have  spoken  to  Mrs. 
Strew  about  it  and  Marie  had  remained  silent.  I  would  have  threatened 
to  confess  that  she  took  it  if  she  wouldn't  get  the  paper  for  me.  Of  course 
she  dare  not  refuse.  But  however  it  turned  out  very  differently  than  what 
I  had  contemplated." 

About  7  o'clock  Noah,  alias  Strew,  was  awakened  by  a  shrill  scream. 
He  knew  that  it  was  the  maid's  voice  and  that  the  dead  body  of  Mrs. 
Strew  had  been  found.  He  scrambled  out  of  bed  and  was  soon  down  the 
stairs.  He  realized  how  needful  his  presence  would  be  down  there  to 
protect  his  darling  daughter.  The  whole  household  was  gathered  in  the 
drawing  room.  All  were  excited  and  a  million  different  comments  were 
heard.  Marie  was  sitting  in  a  large  cushioned  arm  chair  and  her  maid 
was  trying  to  subdue  her  tears.  Noah  took  supreme  command  and  ordered 
all  the  household  except  Marie  and  her  maid  to  remain  in  the  parlor.  He 
then  tried  to  comfort  Marie  as  best  he  could  until  the  authorities  arrived. 
At  first  the  police,  through  force  of  habit,  were  ready  to  make  a  murder 
of  it.  Rut  the  coroner  comforted  all  by  proclaiming  that  Mrs.  Strew 
died  of  a  nervous  collapse.  This  was  especially  of  great  relief  to  Noah.  It 
was  surmised  that  she  had  crept  down  the  stairs  in  a  sleeping  condition 
or  that  she  had  come  down  to  look  over  some  papers  or  another  and  the 
strain  had  been  too  much.  The  visiting  physician  was  called  in  and  he 
ascertained  that  Mrs.  Strew's  condition  was  indeed  in  favor  of  the  sup- 
position. Noah  gathered  up  the  papers  and  managed  to  slip  the  marriage 
license  amongst  them.  He  put  these  in  the  strong  box  and  then  closing  the 
safe  he  went  upstairs  and  placed  the  box  in  the  girl's  bureau. 

About  three  days  later  he  called  on  Marie  in  her  room.  She  was  a  bit 
broken  up  over  the  affair  and  he  tried  to  prepare  her  for  what  he  was  going 
to  say.  He  sat  down  in  a  chair  by  her  and  started  his  woeful  tale.  She 
listened  with  wide  eyed  amazement  and  was  astounded  to  find  that  he  was 
her  father.  Noah  did  not  disclose  to  Marie  the  true  character  of  her  mother 
but  told  her  that  he  had  met  with  an  accident  in  New  Zealand  and  that 
she  had  believed  him  dead.  That  upon  arriving  in  New  Orleans  he  heard 
of  his  wife's  high  position  in  society  and  realized  his  own  humble  plight. 
He  told  Marie  that  he  had  wished  to  see  the  woman  he  loved  once  more 
before  he  died  and  to  return  to  New  Zealand  with  whatever  money  she 
could  give  him. 

All  of  which  Marie  readily  believed.  Noah  hated  to  lie  to  his  own 
daughter  and  not  to  disclose  her  mother's  real  character  to  her.  But  he 
thought  it  best  that  Marie  should  have  nothing  but  pleasing  memories 
of  her  dead  parent. 

One  evening  John  Ruaz  called  and  at  first  the  old  pain  of  the  night 
of  her  debut  came  back  to  Marie.  She  was  not  long  in  this  condition,  how- 
ever, for  the  affair  was  blamed  on  Mr.  John  Ruaz  by  himself.  Night  fol- 
lowed night  and  at  last  came  a  ring  three  months  later.  It  was 
on  a  Friday  night  that  Ruaz  bestowed  such  an  article  on  the  dainty  finger 
of  Marie.  As  he  was  leaving  in  his  car  the  rightful  Mr.  Strew  drove  up 
from  the  depot  where  he  had  gone  to  arrange  a  trip  to  Miami  beach  with 
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Marie.  Ruaz  called  him  over  and  producing  an  article  from  his  pocket 
gave  it  to  Mr.  Strew. 

"Here,"  said  he,  "I  have  given  one  thing  already  tonight — a  mighty 
great  thing  at  that.  But  I  calculate  that  this  surpasses  it  in  its  importance. 
Take  it  and  keep  it.  I  found  it  on  my  dresser  the  night  that  I  returned 
from  that  audience  with  you  concerning  the  death  of  Mrs.  Strew." 

Ruaz  took  it.  At  looking  at  it  closely  he  discovered  the  mate  of  the 
cuff  button  that  he  had  missed  the  night  of  his  wife's  death  from  the 
sleeve  of  Ruaz.    He  fingered  it  closely  and  dropped  it  into  his  vest  pocket. 

"Just  a  second,  Strew,"  hailed  Ruaz,  as  he  hobbled  away.  "You  said 
that  you  and  Marie  were  going  on  a  railroad  trip.  Well,  see  here,  I  will  be 
congenial  for  once  and  permit  you  to  remain  at  home.  Just  hand  over  the 
tickets  and  tell  Marie  that  I  will  call  for  her  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
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Little  girl  in  blue, 
When  first  my  eyes  did  rest  on  you, 

Thus  were  you  dressed  in  azure  frock 
With  many  a  waving  golden  lock — 

Little  girl  in  blue. 

In  the  church's  pew 
Tis  there  my  eyes  did  rest  on  you ; 
A  prudent  mother  right  between 
Was  sitting  there  to  guard  and  screen 

Little  girl  in  blue. 

Never  interview 
Had  you  and  I,  but  yet  I  knew 
You  liked  me,  though  you  were  but  nine, 
And  for  a  playmate  oft  did  pine — 

Little  girl  in  blue. 

Near  my  avenue 
In  dress  of  heavenly  azure  hue 
You  there  did  live,  and  smile,  and  gaze, 
And  long  for  me  full  many  days — 

Little  girl  in  blue. 

Little  girlie  grew, 
And  from  her  tiring  Cupid  flew 
Across  the  street  to  where  I  dwelt, 
And  in  my  heart  his  barb  I  felt — 

Little  girl  in  blue. 

Glancing  oft  askew, 
'Twas  then  my  turn  to  peep  at  you: 
To  me  you  never  deigned  a  sign ; 
'Twas  then  my  turn  to  moan  and  pine — 

Little  girl  in  blue. 

Boy  and  girl  then  grew: 
And,  helped  by  grace,  I  overthrew 
The  little,  blindfold  god  of  love, 
And  chose  the  Loving  God  above — 

Little  girl  in  blue. 

Robed  in  sable  hue, 
Today  the  past  years  I  review: 
The  bluish  smoke  of  my  cigar 
Fantastic  twirls  your  form  afar — 

Little  girl  in  blue. 
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Like  the  rings  I  blew, 
Or  like  the  ashes  that  I  threw, 
Or  dark  Havana's  perfumed  scent 
Are  all  thy  charms  and  beauty  spent — 

Little  girl  in  blue? 

Are  you  still  in  blue, 
Or  does  some  grief  your  soul  imbrue, 
Your  visage  pinch,  your  bosom  rack, 
And  cause  you  now  to  mourn  in  black — 

Little  girl  in  blue? 

Never  heard  of  you, 
E'er  since  the  day  I  bade  adieu 
To  Satan's  pomp  and  worldly  show 
At  Mary's  shrine  long  years  ago — 

Little  girl  in  blue. 

Never  did  I  rue 
The  day  I  left  and  bade  adieu, 
Although  you'd  be  a  hundredfold 
Your  worth  in  charms,  your  weight  in  gold — ■ 

Little  girl  in  blue. 

Even  if  like  you 
A  hundred  others  would  accrue 
A  hundred  times  your  worth  or  more, 
Your  loss  I  never  would  deplore — 

Little  girl  in  blue. 

Heaven  I  pursue, 
The  hundredfold  my  revenue. 
Adieu,  God  bless  you,  if  you  live! 
If  dead,  God's  peace  I  wish  to  give — 

Little  girl  in  blue. 

M. 
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VEN  BEFORE  the  new  administration  had  taken  office  ,on 
March  4,  a  dispute  had  arisen  over  the  mandatory  question, 
which  threatened  to  lead  to  serious  complications  if  not  to  war. 
The  retiring  administration  had  taken  up  the  question,  but  the 
expiration  of  its  term  of  office  on  March  4  prevented  it  from 
bringing  the  question  to  a  conclusion.  Therefore  the  new  ad- 
ministration has  taken  up  the  question  and  has  made  clear  its  intention 
of  standing  firmly  behind  the  demands  formulated  and  the  principles  laid 
down  by  President  Wilson,  through  Secretary  of  State  Colby,  shortly  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  his  term.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  ques- 
tion will  be  settled  without  trouble  and  with  as  little  difficulty  and 
friction  as  possible ;  but  in  case  the  outcome  should  not  be  so  fortunate  and 
in  case  any  trouble  should  arise,  it  is  important  for  the  American  people, 
who  will  be  called  upon  to  support  their  government  to  the  utmost,  to 
know  at  least  the  principal  facts  in  the  case,  so  that  they  will  realize  that 
(1)  the  question  is  of  vital  importance  to  this  country  itself,  but  (2)  that 
the  issue  is  not  a  purely  selfish  one,  being  on  the  contrary,  a  question  that 
is  vital  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  justice  the  world  over. 

It  is  wise  first  to  recall  the  facts  in  the  case :  that  Germany  ceded  her 
overseas  possessions  to  "the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers"  and 
that  these  became  thereby  the  joint  property  of  those  powers;  that  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  government  of  these  colonies,  along  with  any 
other  regions  that  might  be  left  without  a  government  as  a  result  of  the 
war,  by  means  of  mandatories,  i.  e.  by  the  agency  of  whatever  state  seemed 
best  fitted  to  govern  them,  either  because  of  nearness  to  the  region  under 
consideration,  or  for  any  other  reason ;  and  that  it  was  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  in  fact  specifically  stated  that  the  mandates  thus  allocated  were 
to  be  governed  for  the  common  benefit  of  all,  especially  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  territory,  and  that  special  advantages  were  not  to  accrue  to  the 
mandatory  power  by  reason  of  its  exercise  of  the  mandate.  Provisions 
for  the  mandates  were  made  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
Part  I  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  and  the  provisions  were  accepted  without 
reserve  by  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Japan  and  were  rejected  by 
us,  because  of  other  objectionable  features  that  the  treaty  contained,  with- 
out in  any  way  forfeiting  our  right  to  an  equal  share  and  an  equal  voice 
in  the  granting  of  the  mandates  to  the  various  nations.  In  fact,  this 
country  specifically  gave  notice  that  it  had  surrendered  no  privileges 
gained  by  the  successful  issue  of  the  war  when  the  Senate  last  year  and 
again  quite  recently  voted  by  a  large  majority  a  resolution  declaring  peace 
with  Germany  and  distinctly  reserving  all  rights  that  it  would  have  gained 
under  the  Versailles  Treaty. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  European  nations  proceeded  to  confer 
the  mandates  without  the  consent  of  this  nation  and  in  fact  directly  con- 
trary to  its  wishes  as  expressed  by  President  Wilson  while  he  was  at  the 
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Peace  Conference.  President  Wilson  had  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  this 
country  would  not  consent  to  any  other  nation  becoming  mandatory  of 
and  securing  a  monopoly  over  the  great  oil  fields  of  Mesopotamia,  and 
that  it  would  be  equally  impossible  for  us  to  agree  to  a  mandatory  in  the 
Island  of  Yap,  an  important  cable  base  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  by  any  one 
nation  that  might  thus  deprive  all  others  of  their  rights  to  cable  communi- 
cations with  the  far  east;  but  that  we  considered  an  international  man- 
datory the  only  just  and  practicable  settlement  of  this  question.  Since 
th  United  States  enjoyed  equal  rights  in  these  territories  according  to  the 
cession  by  the  German  government  and  since  it  was  agreed  that  all  must 
consent  before  a  mandate  could  be  conferred,  and  since  this  country  has 
never  given  its  consent,  it  is  evident  that  the  mandates  have  simply  not 
been  regularly  conferred  and  that  therefore  they  are  not  valid.  Conse- 
quently this  government  notified  the  League  of  Nations  which  had  pre- 
sumed to  confer  the  mandates  that  it  was  sure  the  mandates  had  been 
granted  under  a  misunderstanding  of  the  facts  and  that  therefore  it  (the 
United  States  Government)  expected  they  would,  now  that  the  case  was 
clear,  reconsider  the  allocation  of  the  mandates,  since  the  first  action  had 
been  irregularly  taken  and  could  not  therefore  be  legally  binding. 

To  these  demands  the  reply  was  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  and  eva- 
sive. The  League  of  Nations  referred  the  United  States  to  the  Supreme 
Council,  a  body  unknown  to  the  Versailles  Treaty.  We  were  told  that 
our  protest  had  been  referred  to  the  British,  French,  Italian,  and  Japanese 
governments.  The  indications  are  that  it  is  not  their  intention  to  do  us 
justice  in  the  matter  of  the  Island  of  Yap,  while  Great  Britain  has  made 
the  matter  worse  by  attempting  to  maintain  its  rights  to  very  special 
privileges  in  the  Mesopotamian  oil  fields.  Our  government  has  reiterated 
its  position  and  the  question  is  still  open.  What  the  outcome  will  be  it  is 
not  safe  to  predict.  But  in  case  of  trouble,  as  we  have  said  above,  it  is  im- 
portant to  realize  that  we  are  maintaining  the  cause  of  righteousness  and 
justice,  so  we  shall  attempt  to  show  that  the  position  the  United  States 
has  taken  is  of  a  truth  a  position  necessary  both  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
world  at  large. 

First,  let  us  consider  for  a  few  moments  the  Japanese  mandate  voer 
Yap.  This  mandate  was  granted  under  the  so-called  "Class  C"  mandates 
and  it  constitutes  a  complete  bestowal  of  sovereignty  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. Now  this  island  is  a  cable  base  of  the  highest  importance  and 
without  it  our  communication  with  the  Philinpines  and  with  all  the  Far 
Eastern  countries  would  be  completely  cut  off.  The  same,  would  be  true 
for  ail  other  nations.  And  this  fact  is  of  especial  importance  when  it  is 
considered  that  Japan  is  held  by  many  well-informed  persons  to  have  the 
design  of  establishing  herself  as  complete  mistress  of  the  Far  East  prepa- 
ratory to  attempting  to  enforce  her  claim  to  racial  equality  by  demanding 
admission  of  her  nationals  to  foreign  countries.  That  she  has  such  inten- 
tions is  pretty  strongly  sustained  by  the  fight  she  made  for  racial  equality 
at  the  Peace  Conference  and  later,  when  she  had  failed  in  this,  by  the  way 
she  gobbled  up  and  still  clings  to  the  Province  of  Shantung,  although  all 
the  justice  in  the  case  was  on  the  side  of  China.  But  even  granting  that 
Japan  has  no  war-like  intentions,  still  it  would  be  a  death  blow  to  Ameri- 
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can  commercial  aspirations  in  the  Far  East  if  all  our  cable  messages  were 
subject  to  perusal  and  censorship  by  the  Japanese.  The  possession  of  Yap 
by  Japan  would  also  make  much  more  difficult  the  maintenance  of  the 
open  door  in  China,  an  admittedly  essential  thing  to  the  welfare  of  America 
and  the  white  race  at  large.  It  requires  but  a  little  imagination  to  realize 
what  Japan  could  do,  how  overwhelmingly  powerful  she  could  become  if  she 
became  political  or  even  commercial  mistress  of  all  Eastern  Asia. 

The  threatened  monopoly  of  the  oil  supply  of  the  world  by  Great 
Britain,  a  threat  greatly  accentuated  by  the  gaining  of  the  Mesopotamia!! 
mandate,  is  of  scarcely  less  danger  than  the  threat  implied  to  our  well- 
being  by  the  Japanese  mandate  over  Yap.  Neither  this  country  nor  the 
rest  of  the  world  can  view  with  a  quiet  mind  the  possibility  of  England  se- 
curing control  of  the  oil  fields  of  the  world,  as  the  English  are  among  the 
greatest  commercial  nations  of  the  world  and  a  monopoly  on  oil  would 
probably  render  them  mistress  of  the  commercial  world  in  many  other  re- 
spects as  well.  The  highest  commercial  interest  of  this  country  and  of  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  as  well  is  that  England  be  permitted  no  further 
advantages  in  a  commercial  sense  as  she  might  soon  become  able  to  smother 
all  her  competitors  and  secure  a  monopoly  on  all  the  world's  trade. 

There  are  other  highly  unsatisfactory  features  in  the  settlement  of 
mandate  question  but  we  have  not  the  time  or  space  to  discuss  them,  nor 
do  they  touch  us  as  directly  as  the  two  we  have  mentioned.  They  consti- 
tute a  threat  inasmuch  as  they  greatly  increase  the  power  of  England,  a 
country  which  was  already  too  powerful,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
mandates  constitute  simply  a  cover  for  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  as 
when  the  League  of  Nations  ceases  to  operate,  a  thing  which  many  con- 
sider certain  to  take  place  in  the  near  future,  there  will  be  no  one  to  whom 
the  mandatory  will  be  responsible  and  so  the  sovereignty  will  be  complete. 
But  even  should  the  League  live  it  has  no  way  of  influencing  the  man- 
datory except  by  resolutions  and  even  those  would  require  the  acquiescence 
of  the  mandatory  itself,  due  to  the  provisions  for  a  unanimous  vote.  But, 
as  has  been  said,  these  cases  affect  us  less  directly  and,  for  want  of  a 
better  settlement  way  be  left  to  stand,  provided  the  two  great  wrongs  v/e 
have  pointed  out  are  righted. 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  see  that  the  mandates  have  been  conferred  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  illegal  and,  what  is  more,  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  the  whole  world.  We  see  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  every- 
body and,  to  this  country,  vital  that  the  settlement  be  reconsidered.  There- 
fore it  behooves  every  good  citizen  to  stand  firmly  behind  his  President 
and  give  him  loyal  support  in  the  fight  he  is  waging  for  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  this  country  and  for  the  cause  of  peace,  liberty  and  justice  through- 
out the  world. 
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A     S  MIKE  MELONEY  trudged  along  the  country  lane  he  hummed 
1     an  old  cradle  song — 

A  baby  was  sleeping, 

A  mother  was  weeping. 

Her  husband  was  far 

On  the  wide  raging  sea. 
Any  ordinary  man  passing  along  that  same  lane  would  have  shuddered 
and  hastened  home  to  escape  the  slow  tantalizing  drizzle.  Truly  it  was 
no  night  for  singing,  but  Mike's  heart  was  light,  for  sure  wasn't  he  going 
to  see  his  sweet  Colleen  Das  in  a  very  few  moments.  Therefore  he  could 
well  afford  to  feel  kindly  towards  the  whole  world.  A  lonely  beetle  under 
a  rotted  snag  peeped  from  his  home  to  see  whether  the  elements  showed 
any  signs  of  abating  and  then  scurried  hurriedly  back  to  safety  at  Mike's 
approach.  But  that  individual  was  totally  oblivious  of  everything  save  the 
light  which  had  seemed  a  mere  speck  but  which  was  now  materializing 
into  the  comfortable  home  of  Molly,  his  light  o'  love.  The  gate  creaked  as 
the  water  rusted  hinges  endeavored  to  respond  to  Mike's'  pressure.  He  ap- 
proached and  knocked  on  the  door.  Molly  herself  answered.  She  seemed 
to  have  been  expecting  him,  for  she  was  dressed  in  a  neat  little  garment 
of  blue  and  white  which  li'n  the  dim  light  brought  out  her  beauty  to  the 
best  advantage.  She  looked  up  at  him  with  eyes,  big,  wide  and  wonder- 
fully expressive — eyes  that  told  the  tall  handsome  lad  only  too  plainly  of 
the  great  love  she  had  for  him.  Her  pretty  red  lips  puckered  up  for 
the  kiss  she  knew  was  coming  and  he,  not  to  deceive  her,  folded  her  in 
his  arms  and  kissed  her  tenderly,  almost  reverently.  Mother  McCarthy, 
sitting  by  the  fire,  smiled  indulgently  and  bade  the  youngster  enter. 

"Sure,  me  lad,  and  would  you  be  standing  out  there  in  the  rain  with 
my  Molly  for  the  rest  of  the  evening?  Come  in  and  tell  us  all  about  the 
doings  of  the  village."  And  so  they  passed  a  pleasant  evening,  the  old 
folks  mumbling  about  the  happenings  of  twenty  years  ago  and  the  young 
couple  totally  wrapped  up  in  themselves.  Mike's  Molly  did  not  seem  so 
cheerful  tonight  as  was  her  wont  and  so  he  questioned  her,  "What  could 
be  a-troubh'ng  you  tonight,  Molly?"  "Aye,  Mike,  I  know  you  will  think 
me  foolish,  but  somehow  I  feel  that  all  will  not  end  well  this  night.  It  is 
wet  and  dreary  and  it  is  just  such  times  as  these  that  evil  things  are  done." 
But  Mike  was  too  happy  to  allow  a  petty  fear  disturb  him  and 
he  soothed  her  fright  with  the  soft  and  endearing  words  that  always  go 
on  between  a  maid  and  her  loved  one.  At  the  stroke  of  eleven  Mike  arose 
to  go.  Mr.  McCarthy  was  just  knocking  the  ashes  from  his  old  brier 
and  his  wife  was  closing  the  windows  and  putting  out  the  fire.  Molly 
shivered  and  clung  closer  to  Mike,  but  he  gently  disengaged  her  arms, 
promised  to  come  the  next  night  and  donning  his  mackintosh  set  out.  Now 
it  was  always  Mike's  custom  to  stop  at  the  gate  and  wave  a  good-bye  to 
Molly.     This  night  was  no  exception  and  her  answering  hail  as  the  light 
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shone  through  the  door  on  her  bright  brown  hair  sent  a  little  thrill 
of  pleasure  through  him  as  he  disappeared  through  the  cluster  of  trees. 
Molly  lingered  for  a  time  staring  into  the  inky  blackness  before  she  closed 
the  door  and  with  a  tremulous  heart  sought  her  chamber.  There  she  lay 
for  several  hours  thinking  of  the  great  joy  that  was  hers  and  of  the  still 
greater  joy  to  be  hers  a  week  hence  when  she  and  Mike  were  to  be  married. 
All  that  evening  and  for  many  others  they  had  planned  about  the  little 
house  whi'ch  Mike's  savings  had  made  a  reality.  In  another  room  her 
father  sank  with  relief  on  his  snowy  white  pillow,  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  his  daughter  had  at  last  found  her  mate.  And  even  Mother  McCarthy 
was  content  that  her  daughter  was  at  last  provided  for. 

The  next  morning  the  sun  loomed  up  bright,  red  and  rosy  and  imme- 
diately set  about  to  clear  up  the  mess  old  John  Pluvius  had  made  of  the 
land.  Molly's  melancholia  had  vanished  with  the  rain  and  she  hummed 
over  the  task  of  preparing  the  morning  meal.  Time  passed  swiftly  and 
just  at  noon  Anthony  Brackett  knocked  on  the  McCarthy's  door.  Molly 
answered  and  at  once  her  premonitions  of  evil  returned.  She  disliked,  nay 
loathed,  Anthony,  who  was  short,  round  and  built  more  for  comfort  than 
for  speed.  He  always  leered  at  her  so  when  she  wasn't  looking.  Today  he 
endeavored  to  hide  behind  a  mask  of  sorrow  a  gleaming  elation.  She  had 
always  begged  Mike  not  to  keep  company  wi'th  Anthony,  but  he  had  always 
assured  her  that  Tony,  as  he  called  him,  was  a  good, hearted  fellow  and 
that  she  would  think  so  too  when  she  knew  him  better.  In  faltering  tones, 
clumsily  imitated,  Brackett  told  her  that  Mike  had  not  returned  to  his  room 
the  previous  night.  Instantly  she  was  in  terror.  She  remembered  that 
the  country  was  full  of  itinerant  English  cutthroats  who  for  the  mere  con- 
sideration of  a  few  pounds  would  not  hesitate  to  do  the  foulest  of  deeds. 
She  just  knew  that  one  of  these  had  waylaid  her  Mike,  confident  that 
any  court  martial  would  exonerate  him.  All  that  day  she  lived  in  terrible 
suspense  and  she  waited  near  the  gate  for  hours  that  evening,  hoping 
against  hope  that  Mike  would  come  sauntering  down  the  path  towards  her. 
Days  passed  and  hope  fled  from  Molly,  but  the  dull  ache  remained.  She 
ate  very  little  now  and  became  a  prey  to  horrible  nightmares  which  robbed 
her  of  sleep  and  sapped  her  strength.  She  would  start  out  of  these  dreams 
pitiable  in  her  misery,  calling  to  her  Mike,  who  answered  not.  In  her 
fancy  a  hundred  times  she  found  him  horribly  mangled  in  some  lonely 
lane  and  he  called  her  in  the  shadow  of  dreamland  times  without  end.  She 
began  to  lose  weight  and  slowly  the  bright  red  tinge  left  her  cheeks.  She 
rarely  smiled  now  because  her  heart  was  heavy  and  she  could  not  banish 
thoughts  of  him. 

Two  years  dragged  by — two  years  every  day  of  which  was  a  living 
hell  for  Molly.  Father  McCarthy  had  long  since  been  laid  away  to  rest  in 
the  little  burial  ground  adjoining  their  home.  When  the  affairs  of  the 
estate  were  cleared  up  the  mother  and  daughter  were  very  poorly  fixed 
financially.  Very  little  of  what  once  had  been  a  sizeable  fortune  remained. 
Of  it  the  doctor's  bill  had  taken  a  large  share.  They  lived  in  town  now  in 
a  house  belonging  to  Anthony.  From  the  very  first  he  had  been  ex- 
ceedingly kind  and  Mother  McCarthy  had  not  hesitated  to  accept  his  hos- 
pitality/ Molly  worked  in  the  mills.    A  vast  change  had  taken  place.    Be- 
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fore  she  had  been  robust  and  healthy  with  vibrating  youth ;  now  she  was 
thin,  pale  and  weak.  Her  chalky  countenance  as  she  lagged  to  and  from 
her  work  was  in  startling  contrast  to  those  of  her  fellow  workers.  But 
Molly  never  complained.  She  realized  that  her  mother  needed  her  and  so 
she  endeavored  valiantly  to  brace  up.  In  the  meantime  the  mother  was 
secretly  contemplating  the  marriage  of  Anthony  and  Molly.  She  was  a 
selfish  old  lady  and  of  late  as  age  began  to  leave  its  marks  she  became 
fussy  and  almost  intolerable  to  her  daughter.  It  wasn't  that  she  did  not 
love  Molly,  for  she  did  in  her  own  way.  The  maternal  instinct  was  not  en- 
tirely eradicated,  but  she  felt  that  Molly  would  be  hapiper  and  would  for- 
get Mike  once  she  had  married.  In  this  she  was  mistaken,  however.  An- 
thony often  came  to  the  house.  He  would  sit  and  talk  to  the  old  lady 
whilst  Molly  quietly^  sewed  in  the  corner.  They  rarely  ever  spoke  for 
she  distrusted  and  loathed  him  with  the  same  intensity  as  before.  One 
day  Molly's  mother  broached  the  subject.  She  timidly  hinted  at  first  and 
Molly,  quick  to  grasp  her  meaning,  was  horror  stricken.  She  stormed  and 
raged,  but  the  effect  was  only  to  make  Mrs.  McCarthy  resort  to  tears.  She 
whimpered  that  Molly  was  foolish,  that  she  wished  to  see  her  mother 
deprived  of  all  the  nice  things  Anthony  could  give  her.  Two  years  had 
passd  since  that  fateful  rainy  night  and  Molly  now  believed  Mike  either 
dead  or  irrevocably  lost.  She  had  no  more  personal  pleasure  to  look  for- 
ward to  in  life  for  hers  had  been  a  love  so  all-consuming  that  it  left  noth- 
ing to  be  desired  and  once  it  was  done  nothing  to  be  hoped  for.  This  rea- 
soned Molly.  After  a  long  struggle  with  herself — a  struggle  which  cried 
out  against  this  step — she  decided  that  she  might  just  as  well  marry  if 
she  wished  to  see  her  mother  happy  for  her  few  remaining  years.  And 
so  it  was  arranged. 

"I  must  tell  you,  Anthony,  that  I  do  not  love  you.  If  you  want  me 
I  shall  marry  you  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  be  a  good  and  faithful  wife,  but 
I  can  promise  no  more." 

"But  I  shall  make  you  love  me,  darling,"  cooed  Anthony,  taking  her 
in  his  arms  and  kissing  her.  Her  whole  being  revolted  against  that  kiss. 
It  angered,  it  bit,  it  scorched  her  and  she  was  sorely  tempted  to  smite 
that  evilly  smiling  face  that  gazed  down  upon  her. 
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With  many  creaks  and  groans  the  little  steamer  back-watered  and 
slid  as  smoothly  as  any  vessel,  built  more  for  strength  than  gracefulness, 
could  against  the  dock.  There  was  a  straining  and  sawing  of  ropes,  a 
rattle  of  the  gang-plank  as  it  slid  into  the  wharf  and  all  was  in  readiness 
for  the  short  taking.  The  passengers  for  the  most  part  were  business 
men  who  hurried  to  do  their  task  as  soon  as  possible  and  be  off  again.  A 
frail  little  old  lady  quietly  dressed  in  black  was  the  only  outstanding  fea- 
ture. Her  snow-white  hair  blended  well  with  her  sweet  care-seamed  face. 
An  old  wharf  rat  lumbered  up  to  her. 

"Aye,  mother,  and  won't  you  let  me  carry  your  satchel  ?  It's  a  healthy 
bit  from  here  to  the  village  and  you  aren't  the  queen  you  once  were." 

But  she  drew  away  and  hurried  onward.  As  she  went  up  the  main 
street  a  vivid  memory  brought  back  a  scene  enacted  on  these  very  shores 
one  night  two  years  before.     It  had  been  raining  that  night  and  the  old 
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mother  shuddered  when  she  thought  of  the  foul  deed.  But  she  must 
not  let  such  things  distuib  her.  The  sun  was  already  climbing  into  the  skies. 
It  was  Molly's  wedding  day.  Mother  McCarthy  with  many  a  smile 
was  hurrying  about  the  house  putting  everything  in  readiness.  Molly,  on 
the  other  hand,  sat  listlessly  looking  out  of  the  window  arrayed  in  her 
wedding  finery.  In  a  few  minutes  it  would  be  time  to  go  to  the  church. 
She  realized  that  in  an  hour  at  most  she  would  belong  to  a  man  she  both 
feared  and  hated.  Raising  her  eyes  to  encompass  as  much  of  the  heavens 
as  possible  she  prayed  that  Mike  wherever  he  might  be  would  forgive  her. 

How  beautiful  our  Molly  looked  as  she  approached  the  altar — how  frail 
and  delicate.  In  her  coiffure  of  white  muslin  she  might  have  been  some 
ancient  virgin  martyr  entering  the  arena;  she  might  have  been  a  regal 
princess  walking  to  the  block  that  her  subjects  might  have  their  whim 
satisfied.  She  kept  her  eyes  on  the  priest  all  during  the  ceremony — eyes 
that  pleaded  and  besought.  They  must  have  been  very  stupid  indeed 
those  people  who  misinterpreted  intense  suffering  for  overwhelming  joy 
mixed  with  shyness  and  girlish  embarrassment.  Then  followed  the  con- 
gratulations, the  kisses,  handshakes  and  tears  of  Mother  McCarthy — tears 
that  were  more  of  relief  than  the  loss  of  an  only  daughter. 

Now  there  was  an  old  legend  that  the  bride  and  groom  must  always 
pray  at  the  shrine  near  Ballymore  if  they  wished  to  ensure  marital  bliss 
and  understanding.  Thither  the  wedding  party  journeyed.  According  to 
custom  the  newly  married  couple  separated  from  the  party  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  shrine  itself  and  went  on  together.  After  they  had  prayed 
the  others  were  to  follow  and  join  them. 

Either  Anthony  was  unaware  of  the  custom  or  he  was  reluctant  about 
the  whole  proceeding  for  he  allowed  his  wife  to  precede  him  a  few  yards. 
Mrs.  O'Riley  smiled  expansively  at  the  departing  couple  and  remarked  that 
she  hoped  her  Danny  would  find  just  such  a  girl  as  Molly  when  he  came 
to  the  marrying  time.  And  what  a  great  couple  they  made,  continued  Mrs. 
O'Riley.  For  the  life  of  her  she  couldn't  remember  having  seen  two  better 
suited.  There  was  Molly  just  twenty  and  as  fine  a  woman  as  could  be 
found  this  day.  As  for  Anthony  he  had  plenty  of  money  and  was  very 
generous  for  hadn't  he  given  her  same  Danny  a  pound  the  past  week  for 
some  slight  services. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  shrill  shriek  from  the  cluster  of  trees  front- 
ing the  shrine.  Mr.  Calloway,  the  constable,  hurried  up  with  several  other 
men.  As  they  dashed  into  the  little  glen  they  were  held  spellbound.  A 
tall  white-haired  old  lady  with  fiery  eyes  stood  pointing  at  Anthony. 

''Why  are  you  men  standing  by  while  such  a  rascal  goes  un- 
punished?" cried  she.  "Listen  to  me.  Two  years  ago  I  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  this  same  spot  to  pray  that  an  undertaking  of  my  son  might  be  suc- 
cessful. I  arrived  in  your  little  town  about  dusk  and  a  guide  directed  me 
to  the  shrine.  Immediately  afterwards  it  began  to  rain.  Lightning  played 
at  random  in  the  skies  and  I  knew  that  a  storm  was  raging  outside.  I  am 
an  old  woman,  gentlemen,  and  I  did  not  feel  myself  capable  of  attempting 
the  two  miles  back  to  town,  so  I  determined  to  spend  the  night  in  prayer. 
How  long  I  stayed  there  praying  I  do  not  know,  but  during  a  lull  in  the 
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storm  I  suddenly  became  aware  of  voices  raised  in  a  heated  discussion  fol- 
lowed soon  by  a  threshing  about  in  the  bushes." 

"It's  a  lie — a  lie  I  tell  you,"  shouted  Anthony. 

"Aye  would  that  it  were  a  lie,"  continued  the  old  mother.  "Would 
that  it  were  merely  a  fanciful  concoction  of  my  brain !  But  no,  it  is  the 
truth.  I  did  hear  all  this,  gentlemen,  and  I  saw  something  more  ghastly 
soon  after.  Many  a  night,  when  sleep  refused  me,  have  I  tossed  on  my 
pillow  recalling  the  incidents  of  that  terrible  dawn.  I  saw  this  ruffian 
come  out  of  yonder  hedge  dragging  something  after  him.  He  left  his 
burden  directly  in  front  of  this  shrine  whilst  he  went  to  peer  over  the 
little  cliff  in  back  of  you.  I  stole  out  and  looked  at  the  crumpled  mass. 
It  was  a  man — a  young  man  with  a  ragged  gash  over  his  right  temple.  The 
blood  had  clotted  in  a  rough  ring  around  the  wound  and  fresh  blood  kept 
flowing  higher  and  higher  to  finaly  overrun  and  trickle  down  to  the  ground. 
I  do  not  think  he  was  dead,  however.  In  a  few  minutes  this  man  returned. 
With  grunts  and  curses  he  dragged  his  victim  to  the  edge  of  the  abyss  and 
with  a  mighty  effort  hurled  it  into  the  foaming  river  rushing  by  a  hun- 
dred feet  below.  From  my  place  of  concealment  I  saw  it  all.  That  is  the 
end  of  my  story,  gentlemen." 

With  a  great  inarticulate  scream  Anthony  sprang  to  the  side  of  the 
aged  woman  with  uplifted  hands,  but  equally  as  fast  came  Mr.  Calloway 
and  a  few  friends.  They  dragged  Anthony  whimpering  and  pleading  away 
to  the  village. 

All  during  the  narration  Molly  had  stood  transfixed.  Never  a  word  did 
she  utter.  Now  the  little  doubt  which  she  had  been  striving  to  overcome 
was  gone  forever.  Her  Mike  had  been  faithful  after  all.  She  was  very 
beautiful  now  and  a  great  light  shone  in  her  eyes.  No  longer  did  her 
shoulders  droop  dejectedly;  no  longer  was  her  smile  pathetic.  Had  a 
famous  painter  seen  that  picture  he  could  have  reproduced  on  canvas  an 
immortal  masterpiece  of  Love  Triumphant  and  a  Soul  at  Peace.  Had  a 
writer  of  note  gazed  upon  our  slim  little  Molly  his  name  would  be  linked 
in  the  Halls  of  Fame  with  Milton  and  Tennyson. 

In  the  hub-hub  that  arose  Molly  was  forgotten  for  a  moment.  Mrs. 
O'Riley  turned  about  just  in  time  to  see  her  sink  to  the  ground.  They 
hastened  to  her  side,  but  too  late.  A  smile  hovered  over  her  countenance. 
Molly  was  at  peace  and  in  the  words  of  that  good  old  Irish  lady  who  knows 
but  what  that  smile  was  intended  for  Mike — her  Mike  who  had  been  wait- 
ing for  her  two  long  years. 
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MEMORIAL  DAY  MUSINGS 

As  ever,  prompt  to  recognize 

The  sterling  worth  of  sacrifice 

Our  Nation  grateful  on  this  day, 

With  wreaths  of  roses  and  of  bay, 

Has  decked,  in  tender  love,  each  grave, 

Where  rest  the  ashes  of  her  brave. 

By  this  she  all  sincerely  tries 

To  show  how  she  can,  valor,  prize, 

But  could  those  heroes  speak  today, 

Methinks  these  words  to  her,  they'd  say: 

"Tis  true  we  are  the  gallant  dead, 

'Tis  true,  for  thee,  we  fought  and  bled, 

The  lethal  cup  by  us  was  quaffed 

And  bitter,  bitter  was  the  draught, 

But,  0,  the  torch  that  left  our  hands 

On  gory  fields  in  foreign  lands 

Unlifted  lies  aflickering 

While  Powers  for  spoils  are  bickering 

And  might  still  holds  its  baleful  sway 

O'er  right  to  your,  and  our  dismay 

And  nations  that  we  sought  to  free, 

Are  still  enslaved,  we  sadly  see. 

While  statesmen  prate  above  our  blood 

Of  universal  brotherhood 

And  deep  designing  financier, 

And  coldly  callous  profiteer, 

And  sly  deceiving  diplomat 

And  power-rapacious  autocrat 

The  profit  reap  of  what  we  bought 

Disdainful  of  the  end  we  sought. 

To  you  who  on  our  graves  today, 

Your  tender  tributes  fondly  lay, 

Our  silent  tongues  make  this  appeal ; 

For  world-wide  justice,  human  wail. 

Make  yours  the  cause  for  which  we  bled 

Be  not,  by  propaganda  led, 

Give  of  your  age,  give  of  your  youth, 

To  bring  about  the  reign  of  truth. 

Be  this  our  lasting  monument, 

Our  ashes  then  will  rest  content." 

D.  P.  L. 
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H.    MA1IORNEK 


HE  EXISTING  condition  of  the  world  to-day  is  a  prominent 
topic.  It  is  well  known  that  there  is  an  unbalanced  state  of 
affairs,  nations  confronted  with  problems,  economic,  social  and 
above  all  financial;  business  which  has  in  times  of  war 
flourished  and  prospered  being  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Truly  it  is  a  time  when  enterprise  looks  scarce  and  opportunities 
small;  it  is  a  time  for  the  best  to  forge  ahead  and  those  less  capable  to 
fall  behind  or  fill  in  the  lower  places. 

But  most  of  all  we  note  in  the  new  world  an  economic,  which  has  of 
recent  years  sprung  up, — capital.  It  is  to-day  indispensable  to  all  indus- 
tries. Vast  amounts  of  money  are  collected  in  forms  of  corporations  and 
trusts.  Many  individuals  and  companies  are  united  and  brought  together 
under  one  head.  Intelligence  is  needed  to  command  and  direct  such  enter- 
prises, and  capable  men  are  required  to  fill  the  foremost  positions. 

Disregarding  therefore  those  professionally  inclined  or  desirous  of 
knowledge,  we  will  consider  here  the  man  who  is  more  adequately  fitted 
to  direct  and  govern  the  businesses  and  industries  which  have  so  recently 
been  consolidated  and  augmented  into  immense  concerns.  Who,  may  we 
ask,  is  better  adapted  to,  and  capable  of,  such  positions  ?  Who  is  more  of 
an  asset  to  the  firm  that  employs  him  ?  Is  it  the  college  bred  man,  or  the 
boy,  who,  having  stepped  out  of  high  school,  spends  the  same  four  years 
in  mastering  the  rudiments  of  some  business  ?.  There  are  very  successful 
advocates  for  both  sides.  One  of  our  foremost  men,  the  genius  of  America, 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  states  his  opinion  that  the  latter  is  more  proficient 
and  less  handicapped,  and  consequently  makes  the  more  prosperous  man. 

Another  leader  in  American  industrial  life  says: — 

"I  do  not  think  that  the  college  graduate  has  any  advantages  in  en- 
tering business  over  the  graduate  of  a  high  or  grammar-school.  My  pref- 
erence has  always  been  for  boys  to  come  to  me  direct  from  school  and  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  because  my  experience  has  shown  me  that  the  four 
years  spent  in  college  are  not  worth  as  much  to  him,  if  he  is  to  become 
a  business  man  or  manufacturer,  as  the  same  time  in  actual  business  ex- 
perience. The  average  college  graduate  is  apt  to  feel  that  he  is  so  edu- 
cated that  he!  is  disinclined  to  begin  at  the  bottom ;  or,  if  the  case  is  excep- 
tional and  the  young  man  is  willing  to  begin  on  the  lowest  round  of  the 
ladder,  he  often  becomes  discouraged  by  seeing  younger  fellows  in  posi- 
tions several  years  in  advance  of  him.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  gained 
by  the  discipline  of  daily  life  that  comes  with  drudgery,  such  as  the  wash- 
ing of  ink-stands,  cleaning  windows,  carrying  bundles,  and  sweeping  out 
the  store,  although,  unfortunately  for  the  boy's  own  good,  the  conditions 
are  such  at  the  present  day  that  he  is  not  called  to  do  that  work  as  was 
the  custom  a  generation  ago.  This  is  indeed  a  severe  accusation  against 
the  value  of  an  education.    However,  all  opinions  are  not  in  this  direction. 
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Mr.  W.  F.  Merrill,  First  Vice  President  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad,  says: 

"It  has  been  my  experience  that  men  with  a  college  education  make 
better  help  than  men  of  about  the  same  calibre  who  has  not  had  that  ad- 
vantage when  they  get  to  a  point  where  their  experience  warrants  putting 
them  into  advanced  positions ;  and  that  it  does  not  take  them  so  long  a 
time  to  get  to  a  point  where  they  can  be  safely  promoted. 

A  college  education  gives  a  young  man  habits  of  study  and  applica- 
tion which  are  invaluable.  He  learns  how  to  use  his  brains  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  one  who  has  not  had  that  training.  You  might  just  as  well  say 
that  an  apprenticeship  is  of  no  value  to  a  man  who  is  going  to  follow  a 
particular  trade  as  to  say,  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  going  to  use  his 
brains,  it  is  not  an  advantage  to  him  that  he  should  learn  how  to  use  them 
logically  by  study." 

Statistics  show  that  the  above  quotation  is  more  apt  to  represent  truer 
condition,  for  seventy-two  per  cent  of  the  Who's  Who  Publication  of  the 
country  consists  of  men  who  have  attended  college,  fifty-nine  per  cent 
being  college  graduates.  These  are  astonishing  figures  considering  the 
small  percentage  of  citizens  ever  having  more  than  a  high  school  education. 
John  W.  Dunn,  President  of  the  International  Steam  Pipe  Company,  is  also 
of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Merrill.    He  Says: 

"Although  I  did  not  myself  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  college  education, 
having  left  school  at  an  early  age  to  go  to  work  for  my  living,  I  do  not 
share  the  prejudice  against  a  college  education  which  is  expressed  by  some 
of  our  self-made  men.  I  believe  that  the  theoretical  foundation  which  a 
young  man  receives  at  a  well-conducted  college  can  be  of  great  use  to  him 
in  after-life,  providing  that  on  leaving  college  he  is  willing  to  begin  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder  to  learn  practically  any  business  he  may  choose  to 
enter  upon,  without  bringing  with  him  any  false  idea  that  the  learning 
that  he  has  acquired  from  his  books  and  his  professors  absolves  him  from 
going  through  precisely  the  same  course  of  practical  training  that  he 
would  have  had  to  undergo  if  he  had  gone  directly  from  school  or  high 
school  to  a  shop  or  factory." 

One  who  on  leaving  high  school  has  stepped  into  business  may,  it  is 
true,  at  the  end  of  four  years  be  further  advanced  financially  than  the  boy 
who  had  attended  college.  Still  this  condition  is  true  for  a  short  time  only. 
The  general  view  the  cultured  boy  is  able  to  take,  and  his  trained  adapta- 
bility to  learn  faster  and  better,  will  soon  push  him  ahead  and  crown  his 
efforts  with  success.  The  kind  of  men  needed  in  the  foremost  positions 
of  corporations,  trusts,  states  and  nation  is,  not  those  of  narrow  views 
incurred  in  self-education,  but  men  who  are  able  to  analyze  and  synthesize 
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and,  by  taking  a  common  survey  of  conditions,  to  thereby  infer  the  states 
of  particular  cases.  Such  a  faculty  is  had  by  the  educated  man  only.  His 
views  are  broad  from  the  knowledge  he  has  obtained,"  and  his  powers  of 
thought  and  concentration  keen  from  intellectual  drilling.  Consequently 
his  judgments  are  made  with  more  felicity  and  precision. 

There  is  room  on  the  top  for  learned  men ;  they  are  needed ;  their 
country  calls  for  them.  Hence  there  is  the  advantage.  The  opportunities 
of  a  college  graduate  cannot  be  overlooked ;  they  are  innumerable  and  suc- 
cess is  assured.  Education  is  to-day  the  greatest  asset  of  life.  It  should 
be  the  goal  of  more  young  men  who,  having  recognized  its  worth,  will 
strive  to  attain  it  unceasingly. 
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HE  LITTLE  CUTTER  steamed  into  the  landlocked  harbor  of 
Constantinople,  which  looked  very  beautiful  in  the  midday  sun. 
Here  and  there  riding  at  anchor  were  many  small  craft  of  every 
description  gracefully  rising  and  falling  with  the  rolling  waves. 
Never  before  did  land  look  so  good  as  this  quaint  old  Oriental 
city  did  to  the  men  on  the  Cyclops,  for  they  knew  that  land 
meant  shore  leave,  which  they  were  very  glad  to  get  after  spending  two 
dreary  months  on  the  high  seas. 

The  Cyclops  anchored  near  the  pass  where  the  water  was  deep  and 
the  swells  from  the  ocean  least.  It  was  only  a  few  hours  before  a  small 
marine  boat  loaded  to  the  brim  with  officers  and  sailors  was  on  its  way 
to  the  pleasures  of  Constantinople.  This  group  of  lads  were  from  the  old 
U.  S.,  sent  to  guard  the  lives  of  American  citizens  in  the  Levant.  The 
little  launch  docked  at  a  private  pier  and  the  blue  line  of  sailors  threaded 
its  way  into  the  heart  of  the  city  and  there  broke  up  into  small  groups, 
each  going  in  a  different  direction  to  see  the  city  of  ancient  fame. 

Standing  in  front  of  an  odd-looking  house  that  overlooks  the  bay 
were  two  men  of  the  Cyclops.  One  was  Robert  Holman,  an  ensign,  and 
the  other  was  Richard  Burke,  a  young  lieutenant.  Robert  was  a  tall,  well 
built  sailor,  having  spent  several  years  under  the  service  of  Uncle  Sam, 
which  had  made  him  the  man  that  he  was,  but  Dick  as  we  will  call  the 
young  lieutenant,  was  more  of  the  marine  type.  His  broad  shoulders  and 
powerful  stature  were  well  matched  by  a  handsome  and  honest  face.  It 
seemed  that  the  house  held  some  attraction  for  these  men,  for  they  had 
stopped  and  were  gazing  at  the  low-topped  balcony  above  them.  Suddenly 
Robert  turned  to  his  companion  and  pointed  up  at  a  small  bronze  dragon 
that  was  mounted  on  a  stone  slab  over  the  door.  When  Dick  had  found 
the  object  of  Robert's  excitement,  he  turned  and  said:  "Robert,  do  you 
remember  that  old  idol  we  saw  sitting  in  the  room  of  the  Chinaman  that 
we  raided  in  San  Francisco? 

"Well,  that  idol  disappeared  from  the  home  of  the  sailor  who  took 
it  as  a  souvenir  when  it  became  known  that  a  young  society  girl  of  San 
Francisco  had  been  spirited  away  by  some  mysterious  means.  For  the 
last  five  years  her  father  has  been  searching  for  her  with  the  aid  of  the 
secret  service,  and  as  yet  has  found  no  trace  of  her.  I  may  be  wrong,  but 
I  believe  that  that  idol  could  tell  a  lot  about  that  girl's  disappearance." 

"Well,"  said  Robert,  "it  may  have  some  connection,  but  I  don't  see 
how  we  can  do  anything  on  mere  suspicion.  Do  you  know  who  lives 
there?" 

"No,  I  don't,  but  I  have  an  idea  it  is  one  of  the  Chinatown  gang  of 
San  Francisco.    I  believe  I  will  knock  and  see  who  answers  the  door." 

Robert  seeing  that  Dick  was  determined  to  look  for  trouble,  followed 
him  up  to  the  door  of  the  house,  and  waited  while  Dick  knocked  against 
the  massive  old  door.    In  a  few  moments  a  small  eyehole  in  the  door  re- 
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vealed  the  cunning  slit  eyes  of  a  Chinaman  who  called  out  in  broken  Eng- 
lish, "What  do  you  want?"  Dick  mumbled  under  his  breath,  "Just  as  I 
thought,"  and  louder  to  the  Chink,  "Is  the  master  in?"  There  was  a 
short  pause  filled  with  suspense  before  the  man  behind  the  door  spoke. 
"Yes,  he  is  in,  what  business  have  you  with  him?"  Dick  looked  him  in  the 
eye  and  mumbled  the  word  "Opium."  This  worked  magic  on  the  Chinaman 
for  he  quickly  unlocked  the  door.  Robert  and  Dick  walked  in,  noticing 
that  the  door  was  quickly  and  securely  locked  behind  them.  The  China- 
man led  them  into  a  small  room  decorated  in  Oriental  rugs  and  ornaments. 
The  air  bore  traces  of  opium,  which  came  from  the  stalls  that  are  under 
such  Chinese  houses  of  repute.  By  the  time  Dick  and  Robert  had  reached 
the  door  that  the  Chinaman  had  entered  they  found  that  they  were  alone, 
for  their  guide  had  disappeared  in  some  mysterious  way  or  manner.  Think- 
ing that  they  were  the  victims  of  some  blind  plot,  Dick  started  toward 
the  door  when  the  Chinaman  returned,  coming  as  it  seemed  out  of  the 
wall.  He  told  the  two  adventurers  that  the  master  was  asleep  and  could 
not  be  disturbed.  Dick  turned  to  walk  out  of  the  room  when  he  saw  a 
hand  beckoning  him  across  the  room.  He  walked  to  the  place  where  he 
had  seen  the  hand  reaching  out  from  a  piece  of  tapestry  which  hid  the 
door  that  the  Chinaman  had  used.  Dick  pulled  the  curtain  aside  and  looked 
into  the  face  of  a  very  beautiful  brown-eyed  girl,  dressed  in  the  garb  of 
the  East.  Something  about  her  seemed  to  tell  him  she  was  not  a  true 
daughter  of  the  Orient,  yet  he  could  not  tell  what  it  was.  Robert  seeing 
what  Dick  was  up  to,  was  trying  to  persuade  the  Chinaman  into  buying 
a  small  dirk  which  he  had  brought  from  the  U.  S.  This  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Chinaman  from  Dick  to  the  knife  and  gave  Dick  a  little  time 
to  complete  his  investigations.  Dick  seeing  that  the  girl  before  him  was 
in  trouble  and  needed  help,  was  about  to  speak  to  her  when  she  gave  a 
scream  and  thrust  a  note  into  his  pocket  just  as  a  hand  closed  on  his 
throat.  The  Chinaman  had  suddenly  turned  from  Robert  and  seeing  Dick 
with  the  curtain  raised,  sprang  upon  him.  A  terrific  struggle  followed 
in  which  Dick  reached  for  a  vase  and  brought  it  crashing  down  upon  the 
head  of  the  Chink.  The  demons  of  hell  seemed  to  fill  the  air  with  their 
shrieks  and  groans  of  pain,  for  from  every  soot  of  the  room  there  sprang 
up  a  yellow-skinned  demon  with  flashing:  knife  and  yells  of  horror.  Never 
before  did  the  red  blood  of  Dick  and  Robert  boil  within  them,  as  it  did 
at  this  moment.  Like  a  flash  Dick's  Colt  was  carrying  its  missile  of 
death  into  the  sickly  yellow  dogs  rushing  in  upon  him.  A  heathen  aimed 
a  knife  at  Robert  and  sent  it  singing  through  the  air  into  his  arm.  The 
blood  from  this  wound  trickled  down  to  his  hand,  and  at  the  sight  of  it 
a  loud  shout,  resembling  that  of  a  tiger  charging  his  prey,  rose  from  the 
dusky  throats  of  the  heathens.  Robert  had  finally  fought  his  way,  bleed- 
ing from  a  score  of  wounds,  to  Dick's  side,  and  here  these  two  sons  of 
Uncle  Sam  stood  waiting  for  the  final  onrush  of  the  yellow  horde.  Some- 
thing in  the  pause  of  the  attackers  caused  Robert  to  turn  around  just  in 
time  to  knock  down  a  small  figure  creeping  upon  him  with  upraised  knife 
ready  to  bury  it  in  his  back.  When  he  delivered  his  blow  with  the  butt 
of  his  gun  the  Chinaman  fell  against  the  wall,  which  gave  way  before  the 
force  of  his  fall,  showing  a  secret  passage  to  the  street.    Like  a  flash  Robert 
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was  down  the  small  stairway,  calling  for  Dick  to  follow.  But  Dick  was 
too  late,  the  gang-  had  charged  and  had  cut  him  off  from  his  retreat. 
Robert,  looking  back  and  not  seeing  his  companion  behind  him,  started  to 
retrace  his  steps,  when  the  trap  door  slammed  shut.  Wondering  what  he 
should  do,  he  ran  up  the  street  towards  the  small  pier  when  he  met  six 
sailors  who  were  running  towards  the  house  where  Dick  was  being  at- 
tacked and  probably  murdered. 

Leaving  Robert  and  his  men,  we  return  to  the  room  with  Dick  being 
rushed  by  the  Chinaman.  Seeing  that  he  could  not  reach  the  passage 
in  time,  Dick  had  turned  and  fled  into  the  room  where  he  had  seen  the  girl. 
Here  he  turned  and  ran  up  a  ladder  leading  into  the  attic.  When  he  had 
reached  the  top  he  closed  the  trap  door  and  looked  around  for  some  way 
of  escaping.  Over  in  one  corner  of  the  attic  he  saw  a  stairway  leading 
down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  house.  The  Chinamen  were  breaking  the 
trap  door  with  an  axe  and  he  knew  he  must  act  quickly.  So,  reloading  his 
revolver,  he  crept  down  the  stairs  until  he  came  to  a  window  which  was 
heavily  barred.  Here  he  reached  into  his  pocket  to  see  how  his  ammuni- 
tion was  holding  out,  when  he  found  the  note  given  him  by  the  girl.  Un- 
folding it  his  face  burned  with  rage  at  what  he  read,  for  in  a  shaky  hand 
the  girl  told  him  how  she  was  to  be  made  to  marry  the  Chinaman,  who  was 
the  master  of  the  house  and  that  unless  help  came  she  would  take  her 
life.  Thrusting  the  note  into  his  pocket,  he  ran  clown  the  stairs.  When 
he  came  to  the  end  of  this  passage  he  found  a  small  door  which  he  opened 
and  looked  cautiously  around.  Sitting  on  a  chair  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  floor  and  covered  with  rich  tapestry  and  silk  was  the  girl  who  had 
given  the  note,  bound  hand  and  foot.  Kneeling  before  her  with  bended 
head  was  a  cruel  evil-looking  Chinaman  with  a  long  black  cue  hanging 
down  his  back.  It  was  plain  to  see  from  the  gaudy  robe  that  the  man 
wore  that  he  was  performing  a  religious  ceremony  with  the  girl  as  a 
heathen  god.  Dick  knew  that  he  had  seen  that  Chinaman  before,  yet  he 
could  not  place  him  in  his  memory.  One  thing  he  did  know  was  that  he 
blocked  his  way  to  safety  and  was  guarding  a  beautiful  girl.  Throwing 
aside  the  door,  he  sprang  upon  him  and  brought  him  down  on  his  back. 
Before  the  Chinaman  could  yell  for  help  Dick  had  hit  him  over  the  head 
with  the  butt  of  his  revolver,  knocking  him  into  unconsciousness.  He  then 
untied  the  girl  and  asked  her  to  show  him  the  way  out  of  the  house.  She 
led  him  in  a  very  short  time  through  a  dark  hall  that  opened  out  on  a 
back  street,  and  it  was  only  to  climb  over  a  fence  before  they  were  on  their 
way  to  the  Cyclops.  It  was  then  that  the  girl  told  who  she  was.  She  said 
that  she  was  Jane  Mixon  of  San  Francisco  and  that  the  Chinaman  who  was 
guarding  her  had  overpowered  her  while  she  was  visiting  Chinatown  in 
San  Francisco  and  brought  her  to  Constantinople  in  an  opium  ship.  She 
told  Dick  of  her  sufferings  and  of  the  intended  marriage  with  the  China- 
man, but  due  to  the  timely  arrival  of  him  and  his  companion  she  had  been 
saved  from  that  terrible  fate. 

When  Robert  arrived  at  the  house  with  the  other  sailors  they  burst 
open  the  door  and  soon  overpowered  the  remaining  Chinamen.  Then  be- 
gan the  search  for  Dick,  yet  no  trace  of  him  could  be  found.  Thinking 
that  he  was  imprisoned  in  some  secret  cell  Robert  started  beating  on  the 
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wall  for  secret  passages  and  soon  found  a  small  opening  near  the  door 
which  was  covered  over  with  thick  cardboard.  Breaking  away  this  ob- 
struction he  found  a  small  black  iron  box  which  had  been  placed  in  this 
crevice.  With  a  blow  from  his  gun  he  knocked  off  the  rusty  latch  and 
opened  the  box.  Before  his  eyes  sparkling  like  a  drop  of  blood  upon  black 
velvet  was  the  famous  Barrymore  Ruby  which  had  been  stolen  from  the 
home  of  Sir  Reginald  Barrymore  some  years  ago.  While  he  was  looking 
at  his  discovery  a  sailor  came  running  into  the  room  with  the  news  that 
Dick  and  the  girl  had  reached  the  Cyclops  in  safety. 

A  few  months  later  the  Cyclops  steamed  into  the  harbor  of  San 
Francisco.  Two  young  men  and  a  young  lady  were  standing  on  the  deck 
of  the  cutter  waiting  for  her  to  dock.  In  conclusion  we  may  say  that  soon 
it  was  rumored  among  the  men  of  the  Cyclops  that  Dick  Burke  was  going 
to  marry  the  girl  he  had  rescued  from  the  Orient,  and  that  Robert  Holman 
had  received  a  large  reward  for  the  return  of  the  ruby  that  he  had  discov- 
ered in  the  house  of  the  Chinaman  and  was  living  a  very  pleasant  life  as 
a  lieutenant  in  the  navy.  The  police  of  Constantinople  had  soon  after  the 
trouble  started  by  the  Jackies  of  the  Cyclops  raided  the  den  of  the  China- 
men and  had  shipped  them  back  to  China,  thus  breaking  up  the  Chinatown 
gang  forever. 
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N  THE  BEAUTIFUL  but  quaint  old  city  of  Venice  many  cen- 
turies ago,  lived  there  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Joseph 
Rioli.  Of  humble  descent  and  by  no  means  wealthy,  he  had, 
nevertheless,  been  reared  by  his  virtuous  mother  as  a  true 
Christian  should  be.  He  had  been  taught  from  his  earliest 
boyhood  that  he  should  be  pious,  pure,  truthful,  unselfish,  as 
bis  father  had  been — that  father  whom  he  had  never  seen,  whose  tender 
voice  he  had  never  heard.  But  he  had  ben  told  many  times  by  his  dear 
mother  of  the  way  in  which  his  father,  but  a  few  weeks  after  his  birth, 
had  begun  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Sepulchre  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour  to  give 
thanks  there  for  the  many  mercies  God  had  shown  unto  him  and  his  dear 
ones,  and  to  pray  for  other  blessings,  and  especially  to  ask  God's  grace 
to  lead  a  holy  life  and  to  bring  up  his  son  to  be  a  fearless  Christian  and 
a  virtuous,  honorable,  justice-loving  man.  He  had  often  heard  how  his 
father  had  gone  in  a  band  of  pious  men,  who  were  moved  by  similar  motives, 
and  was  last  seen  in  the  town  of  Antioch,  the  band  of  men  being  at  that 
time  still  well  and  intact.  From  that  place  he  had  written  to  his  wife, 
charging  her  to  hold  her  son's  welfare  in  highest  regard  and  to  train  him 
in  the  paths  of  justice.  They  were  his  last  injunctions  to  his  wife  and 
they  had  been  faithfully  observed.  Never  more  was  Joseph's  beloved 
father  seen  or  heard  from.  Gradually  the  rumor  had  come  to  Venice  that 
the  company  of  which  his  father  had  been  a  member,  had  been  met  and 
slaughtered  most  cruelly  by  a  company  of  Fatimites,  a  fierce  Egyptian 
race  that  had  just  recently  seized  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  Saracens, 
who  bad  been  accustomed  to  allow  pilgrims  to  come  to  the  birthplace  of 
their  Lord  and  worship,  although  with  some  restrictions. 

With  an  aching  heart  had  Joseph  heard  the  story,  with  an  aching 
heart  had  he  observed  that  the  number  of  those  who  visited  the  Holy 
Places  each  year  had  greatly  decreased,  owing  to  the  great  dangers  of 
the  journey.  With  a  holy  yearning  had  he  looked  forward  to  the  day 
when  the  dangers  might  be  removed,  when  Christians  might  once  more 
be  able  to  visit  the  places  their  Lord  had  rendered  holy  to  them  by  His 
life  and  death  there.  Alas,  though  but  scarcely  eighteen,  he  seemed  to 
himself  to  have  waited  centuries  in  vain  for  this  to  come  to  pass.  With 
what  joy,  then,  did  he  find  one  day  speaking  to  a  crowd  in  the  nearby  city 
of  Florence,  whither  he  had  gone  with  his  mother  for  a  visit  to  a  rela- 
tive, a  venerable  old  man,  who  was — so  a  bystander  told  him — a  hermit, 
Peter  by  name,  who  had  retired  from  the  world  to  lead  a  holy  life  and  who 
had  later  added  to  his  other  devotions  a  pilgrimage  to  the  places  where  his 
Lord  had  passed  His  life!  With  what  interest  did  he  hear  the  old  man 
tell  of  the  conditions  in  the  holy  land,  the  indignities — and  often  much 
worse — to  which  Christians  were  there  subjected,  the  positive  disrespect 
with  which  the  Holy  Places  were  viewed  by  th  infidels,  and  finally  of 
the  refusal  of  the  new  masters  of  the  Holy  Land  to  permit  Christians  to 
practice  their  religion  at  all    With  what  hopes  did  Joseph  hear  the  holy 
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man,  who  moved  the  multitude  to  frenzy  with  his  words,  urge  the  Chris- 
tians to  unite  in  a  great  army,  march  to  the  Holy  Lands,  and  rescue  them 
from  the  Seljuks,  who  had  recently  conquered  Palestine  from  the  Fatimites 
and  were  even  harsher  than  the  former  conquerors  had  been !  With  what 
thanksgiving  did  he  hear  that  Pope  Urban  II  had  given  his  approval  of 
the  plan,  had  promised  to  assist  in  every  way  possible  and  had  ordered 
great  councils  to  be  summoned  which  among  other  things  would  take  this 
most  important  matter  into  consideration.  With  what  zeal  did  he  hear 
that  the  movement  had  already  made  great  headway,  that  people  were 
"taking  the  Cross"  everywhere,  that  even  the  Princes  favored  the  plan, 
not  only  from  a  religious  viewpoint,  but  also  from  a  political  viewpoint, 
inasmuch  as  they  recognized  that  a  strong  counter-offensive  was  the  best 
possible  defense  against  the  Turks,  whose  conquests  had  already  been  so 
great  as  to  strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  Princes  of  Christendom  and 
to  lead  to  a  most  urgent  appeal  from  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  to  the 
Western  Princes  and  to  the  Pope  to  send  aid  before  it  was  too  late ! 

For  many  days  did  Joseph  note  with  joy  the  widespread  approval  that 
was  given  the  plan.  He  saw  rising,  surging  in  Europe  that  great  religious 
zeal  that  could  but  lead  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  he  had  heard  pro- 
posed with  such  earnestness.  But  he  was,  nevertheless,  thankful  when 
at  last  the  news  came  of  the  appeal  of  the  Pope  of  the  Council  of  Clrmont 
and  of  the  ringing  response  "God  wills  it !  God  wills  it !"  that  burst  almost 
as  one  cry  from  the  mouths  of  all.  He  knew,  now,  that  the  Crusade  would 
be  undertaken  and  he  felt  sure  that  it  could  not  fail  to  succeed.  News 
came  rapidly  of  the  gathering  of  great  bodies  of  men  from  all  over  Europe, 
resolved  to  take  their  part  in  the  holy  undertaking.  Some  bad  men  to  be 
sure,  found  their  way  into  the  Crusading  army,  but  the  body  as  a  whole 
was  composed  of  men  seized  by  the  highest  religious  enthusiasm  and 
anxious  only  to  atone  by  their  sacrifices  for  their  past  transgressions.  The 
German  gathered  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  a  great 
and  holy  leader.  Those  from  Northern  France,  Flanders,  Holland,  and 
Belgium  gathered  under  Robert  of  Flanders,  those  from  Normandy  under 
Robert  of  Normandy,  the  Crusaders  from  the  central  portions  of  France 
under  Hugh  of  Vermandois,  those  from  Southern  France  under  Raymond 
of  Toulouse.  With  Robert  of  Flanders  was  that  very  powerful  vassal, 
Stephen  of  Blois,  who  was  said  to  own  as  many  castles  as  the  year  has 
days.  Finally  the  forces  of  Norman,  Italy,  were  led  by  Bohemund  and 
Tancred,  the  descendants  of  the  illustrious  Robert  WTiscard.  In  this  lat- 
ter army  Joseph  speedily  enrolled  himself. 

While  th2  great  Crusading  armies  were  being  collected  the  unfortunate 
news  came  that  an  army  of  Crusaders  under  Walter,  the  Penniless,  a  Ger- 
man, had  proceeded  prematurely  upon  its  journey  and  had  met  destruction 
in  Bulgaria  and  that  a  like  fate  befell  a  similar  army  under  Peter  the 
Hermit,  after  it  had  proceeded  as  far  as  Nicea  in  Asia  Minor.  Joseph 
was  thankful  to  hear  that  Peter  the  Hermit,  whom  he.  of  course,  remem- 
bered as  the  old  man  he  had  heard  preaching  the  Crusade  in  Florence,  had 
escaped  unhurt  and  would  join  the  main  body  of  the  Crusaders  when  they 
reached  Asia. 

Long  and  wearisome  was  the  journey  of  the  German  and  the  Northern 
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Army  from  France  as  they  trudged  their  way  slowly,  sometimes  with 
great  difficulty,  through  Germany,  through  Austria,  then  Hungary,  and 
finally  down  the  Balkan  peninsula  to  Constantinople.  The  Crusaders  suf- 
fered great  hardships  from  cold  and  lack  of  food ;  but  their  religious  zeal 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  rewards  to  be  theirs  were  with  them  all  the 
way  and  they  reached  Constantinople,  but  the  more  determined  to  carry 
the  Crusade  to  a  successful  conclusion.  The  other  Crusaders  had  chosen 
the  route  down  Italy,  across  the  Adriatic,  through  Greece,  and  thence 
across  the  Aegean  to  Constantinople.  Joseph  saw  many  wonderful  things 
on  the  trip  but  was  so  absorbed  in  the  object  of  his  journey  and  its  prob- 
able outcome  that  he  paid  but  small  heed  to  them.  At  length  the  two 
armies  met  at  Constantinople.  The  Emperor  was  so  surprised  to  see  a 
half  million  men,  when  he  had  expected  but  a  few  thousand,  that  he  was 
afraid  they  might  overthrow  his  kingdom  and  so  he  hastened  them  on 
their  way  after  securing  an  agreement  that  any  conquests  made  within  the 
former  boundaries  of  his  empire  would  be  restored  to  him.  In  the  year 
1097  the  army  proceeded  in  the  highest  spirits  to  the  completion  of  its 
task.  The  army  laid  seige  to  Nice  and  captured  it  after  hard  fighting  in 
which  Joseph  distinguished  himself  for  bravery.  The  infidel  Jeader, 
Kilidge,  met  the  Christians  as  they  advanced  at  Douylaeum,  but  was  badly 
defeated.  He  then  endeavored  to  devastate  the  country  round  about  in 
order  to  starve  the  Crusaders.  But  they  proceeded  without  delay  to 
Antioch,  which  they  besieged  for  over  a  year.  Dissensions  among  the 
leaders  marred  their  plans,  but  these  were  finally  overcome  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Adhemar,  Bishop  of  Puy,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Pope 
as  his  personal  legate.  At  length  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Crusa- 
ders. Great  was  their  rejoicing,  but  they  had  to  face  almost  immediately 
a  seige  by  the  infidels.  For  a  while  they  were  thoroughly  discouraged; 
then  one  day  to  Joseph  was  revealed  the  Holy  Lance.  With  great  exulta- 
tion he  took  it  to  the  leaders,  who  showed  it  to  the  Crusaders.  It  revived 
their  spirits  as  nothing  else  would  have  done,  and  they  routed  the  Moslems 
and  proceeded  in  triumph  to  Jerusalem  which  after  a  comparatively  short 
siege  they  took  by  storm  on  July  15,  1099.  The  Crusaders  burst  into  the 
city  amid  great  acclamations  of  religious  fervor.  Some  excesses  were 
committed  by  those  almost  wild  wtih  the  joy  of  seeing  a  successful  issue 
to  their  great  enterprise  which  had  cost  them  so  much,  but  these  were 
checked  by  the  leaders.  As  soon  as  the  city  was  thoroughly  within  their 
control  they  proceeded  to  the  Holy  Places  and  there  fell  upon  their  knees 
and  devoutly  thanked  God  that  He  had  preserved  them  and  given  them 
victory. 

The  Crusaders  chose  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  as  King  of  Jerusalem,  but 
he  refused  to  wear  a  crown  of  gold  where  his  Savior  had  worn  a  crown  of 
thorns  and  was  contented  with  the  title  of  Dufe  and  Defender  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  All  the  territory  conquered  was  organized  into  Christian  prin- 
cipalities with  laws  just  for  all,  both  Crusaders  and  original  inhabitants.  A 
constant  stream  of  pilgrims  aided  in  the  maintenance  of  the  principalities 
and  forts  as  strong  as  could  be  found  anywhere  in  Europe  were  built  along 
the  frontier.  In  addition,  two  orders  of  knighthood,  the  Knight-  Templars 
and  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  were  organized  to  assist  in  the  maintenance 
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of  the  Christian  rule  in  Palestine.  Of  this  latter  order  Joseph  Rioli  be- 
came a  member  and  gave  his  life  shortly  afterwards  in  a  fihgt  to  pre- 
serve safe  and  free  to  all  Christians  the  Holy  Places  that  he  had  done 
so  much,  through  his  inspiring  discovery  at  a  time  when  the  Crusaders 
were  almost  in  despair,  to  recover  from  the  hands  of  the  infidel.  Truly 
his  was  a  most  holy  and  inspiring  example  of  a  true,  pious,  Christian  life. 
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iEMtnrials 


Attention  has  been  called  now  and  again  during  the  year  to  the  extra 
fine  spirit  of  sportsmanship  and  gentlemanliness  manifested  by  the  stu- 
dent body  during  the  athletic  season.  Win,  lose  or  draw  the  visiting  teams 
were  always  given  the  glad  hand,  and  in  addition  to  the  usual  square  deal 
were  made  to  feel  as  much  at  home  as  possible.  On  their  trips  the  different 
teams  representing  the  Purple  and  White  while  doing  themselves  justice 
on  the  diamond,  court  and  grid,  did  not  fail  to  uphold  the  honor  of  their 
college  in  other  things  as  well.  All  this  is  gratifying  and  acknowledged  as 
true  by  all  who  know-  However,  lest  some  who  do  not  know  and  are  not  so 
well  informed  might  apply  the  usual  condiment  generally  used  where  there 
is  question  of  self-praise  or  else  dismiss  the  matter  indifferently,  we  af- 
ford the  following  unsolicited  testimony  of  an  outsider: 

Baton  Rouge,  La.,  April  4th,  1921. 
Father  Hynes,  S.  J. 

Spring  Hill  College. 
Dear  Father  Hynes : 

I  have  been  quite  busy  otherwise  I  would  have  written  you  sooner  to 
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thank  you  on  behalf  of  our  boys  as  well  as  myself,  for  the  very  cordial  hos- 
pitality and  the  many  kindnesses  shown  us  during  our  recent  visit  to  your 
institution. 

We  are  all  very  much  impressed  with  the  fine  sportsmanship  of  your 
students  and  the  members  of  your  faculty.  In  our  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples that  athletics  reflect,  more  than  any  other  single  undertaking,  the 
stability  and  character  of  a  student  body,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge 
with  satisfaction  that  your  boys  measure  up  in  every  respect  to  what  we 
hope  to  always  find  in  our  opponents.  You  have  a  fine  crowd  of  boys  and 
a  splendid  environment,  with  good  influences,  at  your  institution.  It  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  associate  with  persons  who  possess  such  character- 
istics and  likewise  a  benefit  to  absorb  such  influences. 

With  many  thanks  to  you  for  facilitating  our  recent  pleasant  associa- 
tions and  with  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

BRANCH  BOCOCK, 

Director. 

-r  T"  ¥  T" 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGY. 

Following  the  example  of  a  sister  college  in  the  West  our  Department 
of  Biology  has  made  an  appeal  to  those  of  our  alumni  who  are  engaged  in 
the  medical  or  other  scientific  professions  to  assist  it  in  building  up  a  li- 
brary of  up-to-date  books  on  Biology.  A  circular  letter  was  sent  out  to 
them  asking  each  to  contribute  at  least  one  book  on  the  subject.  At  the 
same  time  they  were  asked  to  remember  their  Alma  Mater  when  disposing 
of  even  older  books,  scientific  instruments,  etc. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  what  we  hope  to  make  a  continual  yearly  im- 
provement of  the  Department.  This  year  we  engaged  the  services  of  Dr. 
Eugene  Thames,  for  some  years  a  professor  at  the  Medical  School  of  the 
University  of  Alabama,  for  this  Department.  We  increased  our  equip- 
ment with  the  kind  help  of  friends.  We  hope  to  continue  to  do  so,  so  that 
Spring  Hill  will  soon  have  one  of  the  best  pre-medical  courses  in  the  South. 
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Chronicle 


On  May  31,  a  solemn  reception,  with  special  mass,  was 

SODALITY  held  by  the  College  Sodality  in    the    Sodality    Chapel. 

The  following  candidates  were  received    by    Rev.    Ft'. 

Barland,  S.  J.:     Ellis  Bostick.Patrick  Brown,  Philip  H.  Frank,  Anthony 

Hahn,  Marion  Hassell,  Samuel  Impastato,  Matthew  Lawler,  James  Logan, 

Clarence  Pierson,  Attles  Steckler,  and  Robert  Tatum. 

The  customary  Elocution  Contest  was  held  on  May  29 

ELOCUTION         in  the  College  auditorium.     In  the  College  Division  A. 

CONTEST  J.    Croci    was    awarded    the    gold    medal    with    Denis 

Burguieres  merited  second  place.     In  the  High  School 

Division  the  gold  medal  was  merited  by  Richard    Walsh,    with    Francis 

Harty   coming   second.     Rev.   P.   O'Connor,   Stewart   Brooks   and   Joseph 

Kearns  were  judges. 

Responding  to  an  invitation  of  Father  Kearns,  presi- 
ROTARY  dent  of  Spring  Hill  College,  to  visit  the  college  and  in- 

LUNCHEON  spect  its  work,  observe  the  student  body  and  college 
buildings,  a  large  number  of  Rotarians  enjoyed  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  faculty  at  a  luncheon  in  the  large  dining  room  of  the  school, 
on  May  6.  The  meeting  was  turned  over  to  Fr.  Kearns,  who  introduced 
the  members  of  the  faculty,  and  called  upon  members  of  the  student  body 
for  talks  on  different  phases  of  the  work  there. 

Spring  Hill  College  grounds  were    crowded    with    Mo- 

COLLEGE  bilians  during  the  entire  day  of  May  17,  attending  the 

FAIR  fair  for  the  benefit    of     the    athletic    funds.      Candy 

wheels,  auctioning  boards,  and  all  entertainments  of 

the  regular  midway  of  a  country  fair  were  staged. 

The  program  closed  at  night  with  a  minstrel,  which  held  forth  for 
more  than  an  hour.  Following  the  minstrel  the  promenade  was  thrown 
open  and  young  and  old  took  part  in  the  midway  festivities. 

On  April  2  the  Freshman  Class  rendered  an  exhibition 
EXHIBITIONS       on  the  class  matter  of  the  month.    The  members  of  the 
class  displayed  great  talent  in  Latin,  and  they  have 
every  reason  to  be  congratulated. 

The  exhibition  for  the  month  of  April  was  given  by  the  Business 
Course.  Unusual  accuracy  and  speed  was  displayed  by  the  students  on  the 
typewriter. 

On  May  11  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Mobile  were  guests  of 

KIWAJVIS  the  faculty  at  a  luncheon.     Rev.  Fr.  Kearns  welcomed 

LUNCHEON         the  guests  and  after  he  had  introduced  the  members  of 

the  faculty,  explained  the  work,  facilities  and  purposes 

of  the  college. 

With  more  than  300  athletes  participating  and  with 
CITY  a  crowd  in  attendance  at  one  time  during  the  afternoon 

OLYMPIC  estimated  at  more  than  3,000    people,    Mobile's    first 

Olympic  meet  held  on  Maxon  Field,  Cpring  Hill  Col- 
lege, was  a  pronounced  success.     Spring  Hill  athletes  were    the    biggest 
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point  winners.     However,  representatives  of  local  schools  furnished  keen 
competition  and  were  successful  in  quite  a  few  of  the  events. 

On  June  Tst  the  annual  reception  of  the  Junior  Sodality 
RECEPTION  OF     was  held  in  the  Sodality  Chapel.    Mass  was  celebrated 
JUNIOR  by  Father  Director,  after  which  the  candidates  were 

SODALITY  formally  received. 

The  candidates  were  Gerald  Broussard,  Ernest 
Chavez,  Raymond  Cody,  Theodore  Gentry,  Fred  Grace,  Daniel  Hardie,  Hen- 
ry Heller,  Vincent  Kleinpeter,  John  McAtee,  Joseph  Mullarkey,  William 
Perry,  Fredrick  Pratt,  Lawrence  Ryan,  Harry  Schmidt,  Neil  Simon,  John 
Supple,  Richard  Supple,  Herbert  Ford,  Hugh  McEvoy. 

FEAST  OF         The  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi  was  celebrated  by  Spring 

corpus  christi  College   with   due   pomp.   Beautiful   altars   were 

erected  on  the  college  grounds,  and  a  procession  held 

in  honor  of  the  day.    A  general  invitation  was  extended  to  the  friends  of 

the  college,  and  many  took  part  in  the  services. 

On  April  26  an  informal  reception  was  held  in  honor  of 
RECEPTION  Rev.  Fr.  De  Boynes,  S.  J.,  the  special  representative  of 
the  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Addresses  of  wel- 
come were  given  by  the  students,  in  English,  Latin  and  French.  The 
musical  part  of  the  program  was  rendered  by  the  College  Orchestra  and 
band.  After  a  short  but  very  cordial  address  to  the  boys,  Rev.  Fr.  Visitor 
granted  a  holiday. 

News  has  lately  reached  us  of  the  approaching  ordina- 
ORDINATIONS  tion  to  the  Sacred  Ministry  of  Mr.  E.  O'Connor,  S.  J., 
formerly  professor  here  and  Director  of  the  Spring- 
hillian,  and  of  Mr.  A.  Wagner,  who  taught  at  Spring  Hill  for  a  short  time 
some  years  ago.  The  Springhillian  wishes  Mr.  Wagner  and  its  old  Director, 
Mr.  O'Connor,  who  piloted  its  destinies  so  ably  for  two  years,  many  years 
of  usefulness  in  the  exercise  of  their  holy  calling. 

'OR  a  tort  oat        ^n  ^une  ^»  tne  Jannm  Memorial  Oratorical  contest  was 

f<5tt  held  in  the  college  auditorium.  The  contest  was  said  to 

be  the  best  that  has  been  held  in  years.  Benjamin  Cosio 

was  announced  the  winner  of  the  gold  medal,  with  Matthias  Mahorner  IV 

coming  second.  The  judges  for  the  occasion  were:   Rev.  E.  J.  Hackett, 

Judge  S.  Berney  and  Mr.  P-  Fennimore. 

rnMMPNrwMMT  T*10  ninety-first  annual  Commencement  of  Spring  Hill 
™riepc  College  was  held  at  the  Battle  House  Auditorium  on 
exercises  the  morning  of  June  the  fifteenth.  The  hall  was  beau- 
tifully decorated  with  the  college  colors.  Throughout  the  program  music 
was  rendered  by  the  College  orchestra.  Howard  Mahorner,  a  graduate  of 
the  classical  course,  was  the  valedictorian.  Superintendent  S.  S.  Murphy  of 
the  public  schools  of  Mobile  delivered  the  address  to  the  graduates.  Fol- 
lowing this  diplomas  were  presented  to  those  graduating.  The  exercises 
ended  with  the  award  of  gold  medal. 
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College  Locals 

C.   J.    O'SHEA,   A.B.    '23;   J.    P.    COONEV,   JR.,    A.H.    '23. 

Whee!  June  is  in  the  air,  fellers,  the  grads  are  already  looking  like 
world-weary  business  men,  and  some  of  the  boys  have  started  taking  baths 
in  preparation  to  going  home- 
There  is  no  mistaking  the  end  is  near,  what  with  George  going  to 
town,  Irish  starting  to  talk,  Matt  buying  a  package  of  cigarettes  and  the 
rest  of  the  accidents  that  predict  the  closing  day.  Gee,  fellers  !  Just  think  ; 
we'll  soon  be  home.    Ain't  it  a  grand  and  glorious  feeling. 

■*P"         "^         7$         ?¥? 

Barrett:    Where  did  you  get  that  hat? 

White:     In  C'hat'tanooga. 

Barrett :     Oh ! 

White:    Say,  I  bet  you  don't  know  where  I  got  this  tie? 

Barrett:    Where? 

White:     On  my  neck. 

¥     *     *     * 

Matt  Mahorner  hushing  up  the  hall:      "Anyone  seen  Tummineilo's 
Anatomy?" 

*  *     *     * 

Prof:     What  does  "Flow"  mean? 

Harty:    To  run  swiftly. 

Prof. :    What  is  an  epic  ? 

Harty :    A  long  tale. 

Prof.:     Give  me  a  sentence  with  the  two  words  in  it. 

Harty :    The  cat  flowed  down  the  alley  with  a  can  tied  to  its  epic. 

*  *     *    * 
BURKE  TO  THE  HILLIANS. 

Ye  call  me  Silent;  and  ye  do  not  well  to  call  him  Silent  who  for  five  long  years 
has  met  in  the  yard  every  kind  of  boy  Spring  Hill  could  furnish  and  who  never  yet 
lowered  his  voice.  If  there  be  one  among  you  who  can  say  that  ever  in  public  argu- 
ment or  private  brawl  my  actions  spake  louder  than  my  words,  let  him  yell  it  out. 
If  there  are  three  in  all  your  company  who  dare  try  out-talk  me  let  them  come  on.  And 
yet  I  was  not  always  thus — a  loud  mouthed  dissenter,  a  yelling  boss  of  meek  young- 
sters. My  ancestors  came  from  the  Emerald  Isle  and  settled  among  the  vine-clad 
rocks  and  orange  groves  of  Like  Oak.  My  early  life  was  as  quiet  as  that  of  a  deaf 
and  dumb  man,  and  when  at  noon  I  gathered  my  gang  beneath  the  shade  and  played 
upon  the  Jew's  harp,  there  was  a  friend,  the  son  of  a  neighbor,  to  join  me  in  the 
pastime.  We  led  our  cows  to  the  same  watering  trough  and  together  we  sneaked 
smokes.  That  every  night  they  sent  me  to  Spring  Hill.  I  saw  the  heart  of  him 
(poor  George)  who  had  been  my  model,  trampled  by  the  hoof  of  the  war  horse,  and 
Lusty  Cosio  defeated  in  an  argument. 

Today  I  out-talked  a  Freshman  upon  the  boulevard  and  when  I  jerked  off  his 
hat  behold  he  was  my  friend.  He  knew  me,  gave  a  yell,  gasped  and  fainted — the 
same  sweet  yell  upon  his  lips  that  I  had  marked  when  in  adventurous  boyhood  we  had 
argued  over  the  last  cigarette  and  carried  home  a  blackeye  in  childish  triumph.  I  told 
the  gang  that  the  vanquished  man  had  been  my  friend,  lusty  and  loud,  and  I  begged 
that  I  might  grant  the  victory  to  him.  Ay!  upon  my  knees  amid  the  dust  and  grime 
of  the  boulevard  I  begged  that  poor  boon  while  all  the  assembled  nuts  and  boobs  and 
those  learned  boys  they  call  "Seniors"  and  the  rabble  shouted  in  derision,  deeming  it 
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rare  sport  forsooth  to  see  Spring  Hill's  loudest  son  turn  pale  and  tremble  at  the 
sight  of  that  vanquished  Freshman.  And  the  leader  drew  back  as  if  I  were  pollution 
and  sternly  said,  "Let  the  Freshman  rot.  There  are  no  noble  men  but  Sophs."  And 
so,  fellow  students,  must  you  and  so  must  I  be  out-talked  like  dogs." 

0,  Spring  Hill.  Spring  Hill  thou  hast  been  a  tender  nurse  to  me.  Ay  thou  hast 
given  to  that  poor,  silent,  timid  Floridian,  who  never  heard  a  harsher  note  than  the 
tooting  of  the  weekly  train,  a  throat  and  a  tongue  of  steel;  taught  him  to  drive  his 
voice  through  brick  walls  and  miles  of  rugged  country  and  to  ring  it  in  the  ears  of  his 
foes;  to  gaze  into  the  eyes  of  the  "Store  Keeper"  and  swear  he  will  pay  tomorrow. 
And  he  shall  pay  thee  back  until  his  voice  is  silenced  or  its  loudest  note  sound  like 
Rizk. 

Ye  stand  there  now  like  mutes  as  ye  are,  the  strength  of  brass  is  in  your  toughened 
throat;  but  tomorrow  some  Mobile  tea-hound  inhaling  a  Turkish  cigarette,  shall  pat 
you  on  the  back  and  talk  you  into  setting  him  up.  Hark.  Hear  ye  yon  boy  roaring  in 
his  room?  'Tis  three  days  since  he  has  been  in  the  yard;  but  tomorrow  he  shall  out- 
talk  ye.  If  ye  are  mutes  then  stand  there  like  fat  oxen,  waiting  for  the  victor's  voice. 
If  ye  are  men  follow  me!  Strike  down  Rich  Hassinger,  gain  the  pool  room  and  shoot 
all  day  as  did  your  sires  of  long  ago. 

Is  Augusta  dead?  Is  the  old  Spring  Hill  spirit  frozen  on  your  lips,  that  you  do 
crouch  and  cower  like  a  belaboured  hound  beneath  his  master's  lash.  If  we  must 
talk  let  us  toot  our  own  horn!  If  we  must  lie  let  it  be  an  honest  line  of  bull  shot  in 
the  yard,  Quinlan  Hall  or  class. 

Suggested  sign  for  Morrison's  Cafeteria: 
"God  helps  those  that  help  themselves." 

Hassinger:    What  will  we  do  this  evening? 

Fox:  I'll  throw  up  a  coin.  If  it  lands  "Heads"  we'll  go  to  the  hill. 
If  it  lands  "Tails"  we  go  to  town  and  if  it  lands  on  the  edge  we'll  study. 

Senor  Fernando  Barbabossa  went  in  to  get  his  eyes  examined.  The 
oculist  asked  him  to  read  the  top  line  of  the  test  card,  which  ran  N  P  R  T 
VCBDFHKO.  Fernando  was  silent,  a  puzzled  frown  crossed  his 
mustache.  The  oculist  said  impatiently,  "If  you  can't  read  let  me  know." 
To  which  Fernando  replied,  "Me  can  see  the  letters  but  me  no  savvy  the 
words." 

*  *     *     * 
Prof.:     "Young  man,  where  is  your  exercise?" 
Keoughan :     "I  left  it  upstairs  in  the  ink  bottle." 

*  *     *     * 

"0  dear  me,  I  think  I  shall  faint,"  said  Felix  as  Jubilo  made  a  mis- 
take in  English. 

*  *     *     * 

If  Plato  could  shimmy,  could  Aristotle? — (Virginia  Reel.) 

*  *     *     * 
Dear  Papa: — 

The  15th  inst.  is  about  to  slip  upon  me  and,  Papa,  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  ask  you  to  send  me  some  money  for  my  traveling  expenses. 

But  I  must  have  a  little  more  than  last  year,  Papa,  as  a  few  of  the 
boys  have  shown  me  the  great  honor  of  trusting  me  to  the  extent  of  a 
few  paltry  dollars.    They  are  now  urgently  requesting  the  return  of  their 
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trust.    I  know  you  would  not  see  your  son  belie  the  trust  placed  upon  him, 
so  please  add  a  little  more  to  the  check. 

Also,  Rich  Hassinger,  the  pool  room  janitor,  has  informed  me  that 
I've  been  elected  to  pay  $1.85  for  its  upkeep.  Of  course,  Pops,  I  needn't 
pay  this,  but  I  know  you  wish  me  to  be  big  hearted,  so  add  it  in  your 
check. 

And.  Papa,  I  am  under  obligations  to  the  Library.  The  officers  were 
so  kind  to  me  during  the  past  year.  Teddy  Lions  says  mv  obligations 
are  worth  $2.00. 

No  it  is  not  true  that  I  pawned  my  jewelry  because  Luke,  our  Three 
Ball  King,  lent  me  fifty  cents  on  it.  Interest  $1.00.  Don't  you  think  that 
was  nice. 

Good-bye,  Pops,  and  please  remit  the  jack  in  a  hurry. 

Lovingly, 

Sonny. 

ip        :y        'Jp         ^f 

History  repeats  itself.     If  you  don't  believe  it  look  at  Tatum's  collar. 

ty       $fc       -5jt       "5p 

SPRING  HILL  BLUES. 
"Hymie"  up  in  Quinlan  Hall 

Acting  mighty  droll ; 
Phoebe  is  down  in  the  store 

Destroying  jelly  roll. 

R.  Stock  with  his  collar 

Beating  it  to  town. 
Lady  on  the  corner 

Thought  he  was  Ringling  Brothers'  clown, 

Charlie  and  his  line  of  bull 

On  the  Boulevard, 
Visitor  from  out  of  town 

Thought  he  owned  the  yard. 

Gang  down  at  the  farm 

Watching  cows  eat  grass, 
It's  a  dollar  to  a  nickle 

They're  just  a  bumming  class. 

He  chews  Brown  Mule 

While  sitting  on  the  walk, 
This  young  \ad  from  Augusta 

Who  very  seldom  talks. 

*     *     *     * 

AN  EVENING  WITH  THE  THIRD  LEAGUE. 

II  indeed  was  a  sad  day  for  the  backers  of  Captain  Sam  Mclmpastato's  team.  They 
were  emitting  sad  groans,  and  longing  for  their  fast  fading  money,  for  the  score  stood 
thirty-one  to  sixteen  in  favor  of  Captain  Casey's  mighty  team. 

Suddenly  the  crowd  was  awakened  by  Captain   Sam's  staccato  shrieks  of  "C'mon, 
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fellers,  let's  go.  Eat  'em  up,  Badgers.  He-e-e-e-o-oo-w!"  They  were  interested  now 
for  they  knew  a  rally  would  be  staged  in  this  last  inning.  They  had  a  vision  of  their 
money  returning  on  golden  wings. 

"Sugar"  Cosio,  the  opposing  twirler,  walked  three  men,  filling  the  bases.  The 
crowd  hushed  for  Captain  Sam  strode  up  to  the  plate  with  a  wicked  look  in  his  eye.  He 
sneered  at  the  pitcher  and  slammed  his  first  offering  into  right  field,  where  Wahdee 
Rizk,  its  faithful  guardian,  described  a  weird  arc  into  the  air.  Suddenly  the  ball 
disappeared— ho  one  could  find  it.  After  much  search,  Mike  Burke,  the  doughty  umps 
— who  had  seen  service  in  the  Three-Ball  League — spied  a  lump  in  Wahdee's  shirt 
pocket.  It  was  the  ball.  Mike  awarded  Sam  a  home  run  on  the  grounds  that  Wahdee 
was  trying  to  spirit  the  ball  out  of  the  contest.     (Applause  from  stands.) 

Due  to  Barrett's  inability  to  grab  "Sugar's"  speedy  offerings,  the  bases  were 
filled  with  men  who  had  struck  out.  "Red"  Mctlugh  then  stepped  up  with  his  bar- 
ren stave.  "Sugar"  tried  to  be  wily,  but  was  too  wild,  so  he  had  to  groove  the 
last  one.  "Red"  met  it  and  slapped  it  to  left  field  wherei  "Slo-an-eezy"  Conroy  grabbed 
it  on  the  bound.  Then  a  curious  thing  happened.  He  doubled  up  upon  the  ground 
and  when  assistance  reached  him  he  was  fast  asleep.  Hurriedly  they  woke  him  up; 
but  by  this  time  the  runners  were  in  home,  thereby  boosting  the  score  another  four 
notches.  "Slo-an-eezy"  explanation  of  his  conduct  was  that  he  thought  that  the  ball 
was  a  shoo  thrown  at  him  in  the  dormitory,  so  he  went  right  back  to  sleep  again. 
Capt.  Casey  then  pulled  out  a  vial  of  "High-Life" — which  he  always  kept  handy  for 
somnolent  ball  players.     After  one  application  Slow  was  wide  awake. 

"Sugar"  then  got  temperamental  and  made  remarks  to  the  effect  that  if  he 
couldn't  get  any  support  he  would  play  with  the  Second  League.  Dan  cajoled  him 
with  a  kiss. 

However,  "Sugar"  was  still  peeved  and  let  the  other  team  have  a  batting  spree. 
They  boosted  the  score  within  four  runs  of  the  coveted  tie.  Then  Jubilo  was  hit  in 
the  head  with  a  bat.  Mike  was  sorry  for  him,  so  he  let  him  go  to  first.  The  mighty 
Luke  Hartwell  stepped  up  next  amidst  a  roar  of  applause.  Picking  out  a  good  one 
he  slammed  it  to  second,  straight  at  Capt.  Casey;  but  as  Dan  was  biting  off  a  chew 
of  Picnic  Twist  at  the  instant,  he  missed  the  ball  by  a  scant  ten  feet.  Luke,  being 
a  five-second  man,  circled  the  bases  in  two  flat,  forgetting  in  his  haste  to  touch  the 
third  one,  but  Mike  didn't  see  him.  Jubilo  then  came  in  three  bases  behind  him,  being 
detained  at  first  by  the  loss  of  his  shoes.  He  believes  to  his  day  that  Luke  swiped 
them  while  he  was  taking  his  siesta  on  first. 

They  were  still  three  runs  behind  when  by  some  marvelous  playing  Casey's  side 
made  two  put  outs.  Wee  Phil  Frank  was  at  bat.  He  walked — and  when  he  was  steal- 
ing second  Capt.  Casey  pulled  out  a  milk  bottle  and  decoyed  him  off  the  bag,  while 
"Sugar"  ran  up  and  touched  him  out. 

Blank  came  up  next  and  slapped  out  a  smart  double.  While  he  was  on  second, 
Don  Caballero  Sanchez  and  Senor  Guerra  exchanged  hot  words  in  tabasco  Spanish. 
The  Don  slapped  the  Senor  in  the  face,  and  a  duel  seemed  imminent.  Blank  then  ran 
off  the  bag  to  separate  them,  but  Sugar  again  ran  up  and  touched  him  out.  The  two 
senors  bugged  and  kissed  each  other  over  the  success  of  their  ruse. 

Sugar  celebrated  by  walking  the  next  three  batters.  The  game  was  at  a  crisis. 
A  home  run  would  win.  The  spectators  were  in  an  uproar.  They  begged  and  im- 
plored Sam — who  was  at  the  bat — to  knock  out  a  home  run.  Capt.  Sam  hurriedly 
called  his  team  into  a  conference.  With  a  sign  of  dismissal  to  his  followers,  he 
stepped  up  to  the  plate.  He  let  the  first  two  go  by.  Then  stepping  into  the  third  one, 
he  drove  it  to  the  shortstop,  who  made  a  nifty  catch.  When  he  looked  up  a  puzzled 
frown  crossed  his  countenance.  A  gasp  escaped  from  the  crowd;  for  Sam  was  run- 
ning to  third,  and  the  runner  on  third  was  going  to  second,  the  one  on  second  war. 
going  to  first  and  the  one  on  first  was  tearing  for  home.  The  shortstop  stood  still. 
He  had  never  seen  such  baseball.  While  he  was  thinking  all  the  runners  crossed  the 
plate  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  howl  of  protest  arose  from  the  other  team.  Mike 
was  swamped  with  players,  but  he  bade  them  desist.  He  awarded  a  home  run  to.  Sam. 
The  game  was  won,  Pandemonium  resigned  supreme.  Sam  was  lifted  in  the  air 
amidst  joyful  shouts,  while  the  defeated  team  cursed  their  luck  and  wended  their  way 
to  the  showers. 
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Columbus  discovered  the  Auto, 

Washington  used  the  first  'phone, 
Our  own  William  Penn  was  the  first  on  earth 

To  have  an  airship  of  his  own. 
Old  Socrates  read  by  electric  lights ; 

By  printing  Milton  was  bored, 
But  the  hero  supreme  in  humanity's  stream 

Was  the  guy  who  discovered  "Jim  Ford." 

*         "%r-  *P         * 

NOCKEM  TOM. 

Revised  edition  of  answers  to  Edison's  questions  by  some  notable 
Spring  Hill  lads: 

Q.     From  where  do  we  get  our  dates? 

A.     The  Hill,  Barton  and  Van's. 

Q.     What  is  coke? 

A.     Seven  cents  at  Van's.  War  tax  included. 

Q.     Who  was  Cynthia? 

A.     Huh  Fox. 

Q.  What  star  is  it  that  was  recently  measured  and  found  to  be  of 
enormous  proportions? 

A.     Fatty  Arbuckle. 

Q.     Who  was  Paul  Revere? 

A.     A.  Crocy.    Twenty-five  miles  per  hour  when  caught. 

Q.     What  is  the  speed  of  sound? 

A.  In  dry  air  at  freezing  1,091  feet  a  second,  but  from  M.  Burke  it  is 
unmeasureable. 

Q.     What  is  the  foot  pound? 

A.     Dunno.  Refer  to  O'Connor — foot  ton. 

Q.     Who  invented  the  cotton  gin? 

A.     Never  drank  any. 

Q.     What  kind  of  machine  is  used  to  cut  the  facets  on  a  "diamond"? 

A.     Buck  Kaiser,  Jim  Yerger,  Dick  Junkin. 

Q.     Where  do  we  import  rubber  from  ? 

V.     Van's  corner. 

Q.     Who  wrote  Les  Miserables? 

A.     The  bums  at  the  store. 

*  ■*-     *     * 

The  Short  Chapter  of  the  "I  Bumma  Cig"  has  been  established  at  S. 
H.  C.  They  have  had  a  very  successful  season.  Many  of  the  boys  can  at- 
test to  this  fact.    The  following  are  the  well  chosen  officers : 

Supreme  Bum  Atlee  Steckler 

Vice  Bum Matt  Mahorner 

Asst.  Vice  Bum  Count  Gimme  Adrag  Tobin 

Bummer  Lawd  Igot  Shorts  Lawler 

Just  Plain  Bum  Flivver 

*  *     *     * 

Gene:     Toups  has  a  good  job  for  the  summer. 

Jimmy:     Whassat? 

Gene;    Calling  out  the  stations  on  a  Trans  Atlantic  Liner. 
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O  sweet  bun,  there's  a  tear  in  my  eye 

When  I  bite  seems  you  oft  hear  me  sigh. 

Though  you  wear  a  sugar  hat 

And  taste  something  flat, 

You're  not  alone  as  the  boys  pass  you  by. 

THE  JOY  KILLERS. 

No.  2 — First  Outbreak. 
Feller  Sufferers: — 
In  your  wanderings  thru 
Spring  Hill  didya  ever  ooze 
Into  the  gym  for  a  little 
Relaxation,  only  to  find  those 
Eternal  bugs  usurping  all 
The  playing  junk  in  there  ? 
An'  didya  not  walk  over  to 
The  punching  bag  without 
Seeing  this  Steckler  bird 
Showing  off  that  300  lb.  form 
Of  his,  and  all  the  time 
Thinking  he  was   good.     An' 
Then  didya  not  grab  for  the 
Rings  without  seeing  this   here 
Flautt  tryin'  to  do  some  Jonah 
Stunts,   an'   endin'   up   by   bursting 
His  neck  on  the  hard,  hard  floor, 
An'  when  you  offers  to  help  him 
He   shows  his  gratitude  by 
Fallin'  down  agin.     Then  with  a 
Weary  soul  didya  noy  walk  over 
To  the  Injun  clubs  only  to  find 
A.  Hahn  in  possession  of  'em  an' 
When   ya   walked   away  in  disgust 
One  of  them  things  plunked  you  in 
The  head  ?   I  ask  ya,  fellers,  did  it 
Not  Phaze  Yuh? 

Second  Outbreak. 
Ah.  brothers,  didya  ever  lay 
On  your  bed  in  your  room 
Reading  a  good   story  an' 
Thinking   you   was    in 
Perfect  peace  only  to  have  that 
.Leather  lunged  bawler 
White  bust  in  your  room 
An'  ask  ya  for  a  cigarette, 
Then   go   out  an'  return  for 
A  match  ?     An'  when  ya 
Settle  back  again  did  not 
Sugar  Cosio  come  in  tryin'  to 
Borrow  some  beauty  cream 
An'  Mary  Garden  powder, 
An'  when  you  tell  him 
You  ain't  got  none,  he 
Says  you  ain't  got  no 
'Preciation  for   beauty? 
An'  then  didya  not 
Try  to  rest  again  only 


THE  LAKE 
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To   have   Financial 
Benny   come   in   an'   hit 
You  for  some  "Jack"  for 
For  Starvin'  Children  of 
The  Congo?      An'  when  you 
Refuse  he  makes  some 
Remarks  about  you 
Bein'  a  tightwad  and 
Slams  the  door?      And 
Then  did  not  your 
Roommate  wake  up  after 
A  long  snooze  an'  cuss 
You  out  for  makin' 
So  much  noise?     I  askya, 
Brothers,  did  it   not 
Phaze  yuh? 

Last  Wheeze. 

And  again,  Feller   Sufferers, 

Didya  not  ever  wait 

For  a  car  Lo  go  to  town 

Only  to  find  you  are 

Surrounded  by  those 

Sweet  young  lads  that 

Are    classified   under    the 

Title  of  "Jellibeanus" 

An'  then  when  you  go 

To   Van's    to   get   a   drink 

Did  you  not  find  the 

Counter  blocked  by 

Steckler,  Tummy  an' 

The  rest  of  those  sweeties? 

An*  when  you  finally 

Get  up  to  the  counter 

Some  other  Jellys  come 

Up  an'  askya  to  have 

A  drink?     An'  did  ya 

Not  accept  their   invite 

An'  order  a  dope 

While  they  ordered  Horlick's 

And  when  the  jerker 

Slaps  the  checks  down 

Did   they  not  beg  your 

Pard.  and  leave  you 

To  face  the  cashier  and 

With   a   nickle   short   the 

Amount?      I  askya,  Brothers, 

Did  it  not 

Phaze  vuh  ? 

%      ♦      ♦      ♦ 

Ryan:  "Say,  Heller,  where  are  you  going  so  early  in  the  morning?" 

Heller:  "I'm  going  to  town  to  see  a    dentist    at    three    o'clock    this 
evening." 

Ryan:  "Rut.  why  start  so  early?" 

Heller:  "Well,  I  am  going  in  Billy  Donahue's  flivver." 

^  ^  ♦  ^ 

Steckler:     "Don't  think  I  will  smoke  cigarettes  any  longer." 
Maury:    "If  you  smoke  them  any  shorter  they  will  burn  your  fingers." 
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High  School  Locals 

Vega:     "Scorer,  let  me  have  the  score  book." 
Scorer:     "Can't  do  it." 

Vega:  "Please;  I  only  want  to  make  out  the  average  of  the  whole 
team. 

Scorer:    "Can't  do  it.    Couch  says  the  Blue  Store  ran  out  of  large  size 

head-gear. 

*  #     *     * 

FROM  DAPHNE. 

For  a  solid  hour  noise  rent  the  air 

Then  all  was  quiet  as  Bienville  Square. 

Suddenly  a  red-haired  boy  shouts  from  under  the  sheet 

Another  horse  has  dropped  dead  on  Dauphin  street. 

*  *     *     * 

Druin:  "What's  Ingersoll  doing  asking  for  an  early  bed  at  2  o'clock 
in  the  day  ?" 

Berrid:    "Why,  boy,  he  starts  early  so  he  won't  be  late  for  breakfast 

in  the  morning." 

*  *     *     * 

"TWO  SIZES." 

Becknel  to  Watts  (a  plumber  of  1936) :  "Say,  Dubbs,  I  want  to  see 
some  of  those  bath  tubs  that  you  have  for  rent." 

Watts:  "Bell,  Beck,  we  just  have  two  sizes  left.  We  have  the  Benson 
vest  pocket  edition,  but-*hat's  dirty,  and  the  Reggidor,  our  largest  size,  but 
that  has  a  screw  loose." 


Lemoine: 
Berridon : 
Lemoine: 


"THE  MIDNIGHT  FLIGHT." 

The  night  lays  as  peaceful  as  a  lark 
Nothing  is  heard  but  a  dog's  bark. 
When  suddenly  from  out  the  peace  of  night 
There  conies  the  foreign  legion  on  the  flight. 
The  ranks  are  uneven  and  of  small  durationj 
But  this  is  made  up  by  the  hearty  exclamation 
Of  loud  mouth  Villa  who  leads  the  charge 
Swinging  a  mighty  saber  around  his  head  at  large 
On  his  right  is  staunch  Barraza  of  old, 
While  his  left  town-leave  Louis  did  uphold. 
Blue  Bird  Chavez  is  next  in  line, 
While  the  Chicoes  follow  right  behind. 
Then  there  is  the  Barbarossas,  two  heroic  knights, 
Who  did  follow  this  band  in  all  their  flights. 
Morales  winds  up  the  group 
With  the  victim  they  couldn't  shoot, 
He  was  shell  proof — bull  proof,  too, 
For  it  was  Cabrera  whom  we  all  knew. 
*      *      *      * 

"Cay,  Berridon,  are  your  brains  water  proof?" 

"Sure.    I  reckon  so.    Why?" 

"Because  I  am  going  to  spit  on  your  shoes." 
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Prefect:     "Why,  a  boy  in    this    crowd    had    a    relation    here    in    '68. 
Wasn't  it  Henry?" 

St.  Paul:     "I  don't  know.     I  don't  remember." 

*     *     *     * 
"C.  C.  RUNT." 

He's  round  as  a  barrel  and  has  but  one  head 

He's  short  and  graceful  as  ginger  on  bread 
He's  noisy  and  looks  like  a  wasted  grunt, 
For  he's  none  other  than  the  C.  C.  Runt. 

!p  n*  ¥  "r 

"OUR  PERFECT  BEING." 

If  we  were 

Called  upon 

To  make  a 

Perfect  Being 

We'd  first 

Borrow  Grace's  head — 

Turpin's  hair-comb 

Hebert's  nose  and 

Vega's  eyes. 

Then  we'd  take 

Supple's  mouth 

Dietlein's  chin 

A  neck  he 

Would  have  to 

Do  without, 

As  we'd 

Give  him 

Wade's  shoulders 

And  waistline 

Then  we'd  give 

Him  Simon's  legs 

And  Greenwood's  arms 

And  Otto's  feet 

Last  of  all 

We'd  give  him 

A  voice  like 

Like  McMullen 

And  call 

Him  her. 

*     *     *     * 
"IMPOSSIBLE." 

To  make  them  call  that  place  next  to  the    band-room    by    its    right 
name 

v  «l*  *F     '     Sp 

Perry:     "Well,  now,  you  see  the  Rotarians  have  one  man  out  of  each 
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profession.  They  have  the  best,  in  fact.  They  have  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  a 
judge,  etc. 

Godboid :    "Have  they  any  hobo  ?" 

Perry:     "No.     Why?" 

Godboid:  "Because  I  saw  E.  D.  and  J.  O'C.  with  them  and  I  was 
wondering. 

;■:  ;je  ?|i  sfi 

Walsh :    "What  happened  to  that  sign,  Pull  Man  Puffs,  any  way. 
Bccknel'l:     "Well,  you  see,  it  was  broken  up  by  three  boys.     One  of 
the  bovs  got  the  puffs  and  Maher  got  the  man." 
Walsh:     "But  what  happened  to  the  Pull?" 
Becknell:     "Oh,  Joe  O'Connor  has  that." 

%  1%  %  ^ 

Gus  Mulherin :     "Augusta  for  ever." 

Cayentoe :    "Yes,  and  New  Orleans  for  one  day  more." 

^-  #  !fc  ^ 

I  wonder  who's  pair  of  violin  cases  are  those  which  give  out  such 
phewmatic  odor  over  in  Hick's  corner  of  the  dormitory  ? 

Gus:  "Vega,  why  don't  you  go  in  the  gym,  and  get  some  muscle 
in  your  arm?" 

Vega :     "Thanks,  I  think  I  will  in  order  that  I  may  keep  my  little 

'Armstrong.'  " 

*     *     *     * 

Sweet  Young  Thing:     "Do  you  waltz?" 

Doughty:     "Yes." 

Sweet  Young  Thing:     "Well,  why  don't  you?" 

%  %:  ^  :$: 

Brown:     "What  is  the  best  thing  you  saw  in  Mobile?" 
Baby  Hardie:     "The  train  to  Miami." 

lj>        -       rjt  Sf  ifi 

Hassinger :     "Professor,  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  all  my  knowledge." 
Professor :    "Oh,  don't  mention  such  trifles." 

s{!  &  ^  % 

Some  people  are  so  cold  blooded  it  gives  you  pneumonia  to  shake  hands 

with  them. 

*     *     *     * 

Love  is  sweet, 

But  oh,  how  bitter 
To  love  a  girl 

Whose  face  don't  fit  her! 

♦  *  *  * 

"Did  you  sing  in  class  today,  Provosty?"  asked  the  teacher. 

"Yep,  twicet." 

"Should  he  say  twicet,  Sam?" 

"No,  sir,  he  should  have  said  three  times." 

*  *  *  * 

I'm  short  and  fat,  and  not  very  tall, 
But  Gladys  knows  my  name  as  St.  Paul. 
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"GRAVEYARD  EPITAPHS." 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Gerald  Fay 

He  called  Pat.  Rice  an  A.  P.  A. 

*  *     *     * 

Here  'lies  the  body  of  Aaron  Hahn, 
So  fair  and  beautiful  to  look  upon. 
He  was  strong  in  almost  every  thing, 

The  only  trouble  was  his  "props"  gave  in 

*  *     *     * 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Boland  Burke, 
Who  lost  his  life  while  dodging  work. 

*P  "P  »F  T* 

Here  lies  McKinney,  very  fat, 

Who  was  never  seen  within  the  "Nat." 

*  *     *     * 

L.  De  Buys :     "I  read  an  absorbing  article  in  the  Mobile  Register  to- 
day." 

Martin:    "What  was  it  about?" 

De  Buys:    "Why,  a  sponge." 

Martin:     "Well,  well,    so    they've    been     writing    up    your    brother 

again,  eh?" 

*  *     *     * 

"WITH  APOLOGIES  TO  THE  RAVEN." 

Once  upon  a  midnight  dreary,  as  I  knelt  there  weak  and  weary, 

With  my  last  and  only  dollar,  near  me  on  the  floor. 

Praying  there  aloud  to  Heaven,  that  my  eyes  may  see  a  seven,  or 

My  wrist  might  turn  a  'leven — as  it  used  to  do  before, 

Only  this  and  nothing  more. 


Filled  with  gravest  apprehension,  filled  with  thoughts  I  dare  not  mention, 

I  held  my  "crappers"  rolling — rolling  on  the  floor 

And  I  couldn't  help  from  thinking — as  I  heard  their  wicked  clinking — 

That  my  dollar  bill  was  shrinking — shrinking  there  upon  the  floor. 

Thinking  that  my  lonely  dollar,  that  I  had  before 

Should  be  with  me — nevermore. 


Then  those  wild  revolving  "bones" — I  addressed  in  guttural  tones — 

Cried  to  them  in  language  never  used  before — 

Told  them  in  a  voice  aquiver  of  the  candy  I  could  give  her, 

If  those  dice  would  only  shiver — with  a  seven  on  the  floor, 

Five  and  two — or  better  still,  just  a  little  three  and  four — 

Come  on  seven — nothing  more. 


Then  my  prayers  were  rudely  ended — and  a  husky  voice  descended 

From  the  gloom  behind  me,  near  the  outer  door — 

'Twas  the  toughest  of  the  "coppers,"  with  the  means  therein  to  stop  us- 

And  if  need  be  then  to  flop  us, 

In  the  lockup  we  abhor — 

To  remain  there — evermore. 


With  no  thought  that  he  should  hinder, 

I  leaped  wildly  thru  the  window — 

Leaving  far  behind  me — all  the  "kale"  upon  the  floor — 

And  when  leaving  I  was  grieving — with  a  sorrow  undeceiving — 
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At  the  picture  past  believing — on  the  dice  upon  the  floor — ■ 
'Twas  a  seven — nothing  more. 


L'ENVOI. 

Years  have  past — no  more  I  squander — yet  my  mind  oft  times  does  wander — 

To  the  toughest  sort  of  "copper"  and  the  "kale"  upon  the  floor — 

And  I  feel  myself  grow  sicker — like  a  drink  of  moonshine  liquor — 

Had  I  been  a  little  quicker,  with  that  seven's  mighty  roar. 

Now  ambition's  dreams  are  deadened,  and  the  dice  are  dusted  o'er — 

To  be  rattled — nevermore. 

— Exchange. 

^:  :Jc  :£  % 

First  Friend:     "Is  Loupe  unlucky?" 

Second  Friend :  "Unlucky?  Say,  Loupe  was  at  the  ball  game  the  other 
evening.  There  were  about  a  thousand  people  looking  on  besides  the  um- 
pire and  players  on  the  field — and  the  ball  hit  him." 

:fe  %  %:  sj* 

Vega:  "I  made  a  hit  at  the  High  School  ball  team  meeting  the  other 
day.    Didn't  I?" 

Dimitry :     "Yep,  when  you  refused  to  make  a  speech." 

*  *     *     * 

I  see  where  a  waiter  in  the  Bienville  amassed  a  fortune  of  $50,000 
through  tips.  DeBuys  can  hold  up  his  right  hand  and  swear  he  had  no 
part  in  building  up  this  extravagant  bank  roll. 

i|C  3jZ  JjJ  I]S 

I  wonder  what  old  "Hoopy"  Neal  meant  when  he  howled  "Taxi"  during 

an  awful  attack  of  somnambulism  the  other  night? 

*  *     *     * 

Speaking  of  derricks,  pulleys  and  cables.  These  things  have  nothing 
on  J.  O'Conner,  and  Doughty. 

$  s{:  %  %: 

Did  you  ever  hear  a  pleasant  noise? 
That  comes  from  the  rooms  of  some  boys  ? 
And  why  they  keep  their  clothes-press  closed 
No  one  outside  ever  knows. 
Would  it  take  a  Webster,  Burke  or  Vega  too 
To  solve  this  riddle  for  me  and  you? 
"I  wonder." 

•!■  5fS  5(S  SfC 

"ADVERTISEMENTS." 

For  Sale:  One  pair  of  shoes  worn  only  once  by  Hicks.  Price,  adver- 
tising cost. 

For  Rent:    A  vaseline  hair  comb.    Apply  Robert  Stockton  Tatum. 

For  Sale:  One  rattle,  one  box  of  talcum  powder  and  one  card  of 
safety  pins.     Apply  Baby  Hardie. 

For  Sale:  Some  good  stockings.  Am  getting  to  be  a  big  man  now 
so  I  am  putting  on  long  pants.    Joe  Holiday. 

Will  the  person  who  dirtied  my  tennis  racket  please  remit  charges  to 
have  it  cleaned. 
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Karsh:     "What's  the  most  dreadful  experience  you  ever  had?" 
Mannigan:     "Getting  a  chance  to  take  an  exam,  over  and  finding  my 

book  was  stolen. 

*  *     *     * 

Stranger:     "Do  those  two  kids,  Siemon  and  Neely,  keep  any  secrets 
from  each  other?" 

McCue:     "Nothing  but  their  opinions  of  each  other." 

*  *     *     * 

Cabrera:     "I  flunked  flat  in  chemistry." 

Killen :    "What  happened  to  your  book  ?" 

*  *     *     * 

Bonier  (Before  Mass)  :     "I  surely  enjoy  a  quiet  and  solitary  smoke." 
Craven:    "Yeh,  as  long  as  you  smoke  that  old  stove  you'll  never  have 
a  crowd  about  you." 

4e         a|c         3#e         sfi 

Foley:    "Gee,  you  surely  are  like  May." 
Hassinger:     "Why,  boy,  I  ain't  like  May,  I've  got  brains." 
I  think  we  will  have  to  say  good-bye, 
It  can't  be  you  like  us  as  well  as  rye. 
You  may  want  more,  but  it's  no  use  to  try, 
'Cause  we  just  got  to  leave  you  and  say  good-bye 

We  thank  you 

JUNIOR  EDITORS. 
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Fourth  High  Prophecy 


EVERAL  YEARS  AGO  while  traveling  in  Europe  I  chanced  to  stop  at 
a  small  town  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris  to  buy  some  old  antiques  of  the 
hundred  year  war.     It  was  here  that  I  met  an  old  friend  of  my  father's. 

J  This  person  was  no  other  than  Prof.  Dantzler  of  the  University  of  Scienie 

Wk      and   Art,  who  had  startled  the  world  with  his  wonderful   discoveries   in 
j=y|      scientific  lines.     For  many  years  Prof.  Dantzler  had  worked  on  a  branch 
-     ^\\    of  science  that  deals  with  the  unraveling  of  the  mysteries  of  the  future 
and  had  at  last  learned  the  secret  known  only  to  the  Gods.     Learning  of  Prof.  Dantz- 
ler's  success  I  was  very  anxious  to  hold  an  interview  with  him.     So  when   I  found 
that  he  lived  only  a  few  blocks  away  from  my  hotel,  I  immediately  sent  him  a  note 
asking  for  an  interview.     It  was  late  that  night  before  a  messenger  came  with  my 
answer  from  the  Professor,  saying  that  he  expected  me  to  call  at  his  home  at  ten- 
thirty.     Leaving  the  hotel  I  hired  a  taxi  and  soon  found  myself  before  a  large  brick 
house  which  was  the  Professor's  home.     Looking  at  my  watch  and  finding  I  was  on 
time,  I  rang  the  bell  and  waited  for  a  reply  to  my  summons.     Several  minutes  passed 
before  a  servant  appeared  and  led  me  into  a  room  faintly  lighted  by  a  blue  evil  smell- 
ing candle.     The  air  in  the  room  was  very  stuffy  and  close  and  bore  traces  of  incense 
which  I  could  see  rolling  up  from  the  lap  of  Chinese  idol  in  small  billows  of  white 
smoke.     Taking  a  nearby  chair  I  sat  down   and  waited   for   the   appearance   of   the 
Professor.     I  had  only  a  few  moments  to  wait  before  he  came  slowly  walking  into  the 
room  with  his  head  down  and  folded  arms.     The  Professor  showed  me  by  his  hearty 
handshake  and  his  cheerful  smile  that  he  was  glad  I  had  decided  to  pay  him  a  visit, 
and  he  was  very  willing  to  exhibit  to  me  his  powers  in  reading  the  future.     Bidding 
me  to  sit  down  he  left  the  room,  only  to  return  in  a  moment  with  a  small  crystal  white 
ball    mounted    on    a    gold    pedestal    highly    decorated    with    mysterious    pictures    and 
hieroglyphics.     Placing  the  ball  on  a  pillow  before  me  he  quietly  blew  out  the  candle 
and  sat  down  opposite  me,  leaving  the  ball  between  us.    The  Professor  then  asked  me 
what  did  I  want  to  know  most.     After  a  long  time  spent  in  thinking  I  decided  upon 
the  future  of  my  class  at  Spring  Hill  College.     Making  known  my  wish  to  the  Pro- 
fessor,  he    began    to   speak   in    some    unknown    language    while    passing    his    hands    in 
circular  motions  about  the  ball.     I  was  beginning  to  wonder  how  long  I  was  going  to 
have  to  wait  in  this  state  of  suspense  when  I  saw  a  bright  beam  of  light  fall  from  the 
ceiling  upon  the  ball  before  me.     Thinking  I  must  be  dreaming,  I  rubbed  my  eyes  to 
make  sure  they  were  not  playing  me  a  trick.     The  ball  seemed  to  be  alive,  and  looking 
hard  and  long  I  saw  a  picture  slowly  taking  shape  upon  the  surface  of  the  magic  ball. 
As  the  scene  grew  more  distinct  I  began  to  recognize  some  of  the  faces.     One  face 
in  particular  drew  my  attention.     It  was  the  face  of  a  well  built  man   of  powerful 
frame.     At  once  I  recognized  my  old  classmate,  Pat  Rice,  of  the  fourth  high  class 
'21.     Pat  was  traveling  with  Barnum  &  Bailey's  shows,  and  was  at  this  very  moment 
thrilling  his  large  audience  with  admiration  for  his  wonderful  strength.     Pat  was  the 
strong  man  of  the  circus  and  as  the  picture  slowly  faded  away  I  saw  him  easily  bend- 
ing a  large  iron  bar  with  his  hands  while  holding  up  a  500-pound  weight  with   his 
teeth. 

The  next  scene  showed  a  man  sitting  in  a  well  furnished  office  writing  a  letter. 
Over  his  head  hung  a  large  artificial  dill  pickle  which  bore  this  inscvription,  "Dooley 
Pickling  Co."  Time  had  changed  and  Dooley,  for  this  was  the  man's  name.  He  had 
at  last  settled  down  and  was  showing  the  world  what  a  dill  pickle  could  do.  Leaving 
the  office  the  scene  changed  to  the  sampling  room  and)  here  I  recognized  my  old  friend 
Maunsell  White  eating  away  on  some  samples  of  the  day's  shipment.  White  seemed 
very  happy  at  his  work  and  I  knew  that  he  had  at  last,  reached  the  height  of  his 
ambition. 

The  scene  of  the  Dooley  Pickling  Co.  faded  away  and  in  its  place  appeared  a 
large  vaudeville  stage  brightly  lighted  by  thousands  of  colored  lights.  An  orchestra 
was  playing  some  slow  Oriental  piece  of  music  and  on  the  stage  I  saw  a  dainty  little 
figure   dressed    in   evening   clothes   doing   the    second's    latest  fancy   dance.      At   this 
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moment  a  spot  light  was  turned  upon  the  graceful  form  of  the  dancer  and  I  almost 
collapsed  when  I  recognized  my  old  friend  Jewel  Simmons.  It  seems  that  Jewel  had 
changed  in  his  ideas  from  becoming  a  layer  to  a  dancing  genius  and  achieved  renown  and 
fame  for  his  graceful  and  artistic  dancing.  I  was  about  to  ask  the  Professor  to 
change  the  scene,  when  with  a  slam  and  a  bang  a  dark  colored  gentleman  came  rolling 
out  on  the  stage,  followed  in  quick  succession  by  a  volley  of  tin  pans  and  rolling  pins. 
Springing  to  his  feet  the  comedian  spun  around  on  his  toes,  turned  a  flip  in  the  air, 
and  landed  on  his  head,  showing  the  audience  a  large  placard  hung  on  his  back  with 
his  introduction.  The  name  looked  familiar  and  by  studying  the  broad  smile  that 
enveloped  the  face  of  the  comedian  I  immediately  recognized  Herbert  J.  Rivers,  the 
most  famous  of  all  comedians.  Then  came  a  treat,  that  painted  human  being  did 
everything  from  playing  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  with  his  feet  to  balancing  himself  en  his 
eyebrows.     It  seemed  to  me   Rivers  had   amounted   to   something   pfter   all. 

The  next  scene  was  somewhat  different  from  the  last.  It  was  laid  in  the  wild 
lands  of  the  west.  A  fast  express  was  crossing  the  vast  stretch  of  sand  waste  at  a 
rate  of  seventy  miles  an  hour.  All  of  a  sudden  the  train  came  to  a  stop  and  I  saw 
dusky  masked  figures  rise  up,  on  both  sides  of  the  track  and  board  the  train  with 
drawn  guns.  I  knew  I  was  witnessing  a  real  western  holdup  and  I  wondered  what 
this  had  to  do  with  any  of  my  classmates.  The  men  had  completed  the  work  of  rob- 
bing the  train  and  were  preparing  to  make  their  get-away  when  a  tall  lanky  man 
stepped  from  under  the  train,  where  he  had  been  hiding  and  covered  the  surprised 
bandits  with  his  two  death-dealing  revolvers.  Then  came  the  surprise  for  me.  The 
man  marched  the  prisoners  into  the  train  and  was  about  to  follow  when  he  paused  to 
polish  a  bright  star  on  his  coat,  and  it  was  then  that  I  recognied  him  as  being  Luke 
Hartwell,  the  most  daring  of  western  sheriffs. 

After  laughing  at  the  manner  in  which  Luke  shined  his  sheriff's  badge,  I  saw 
that  the  magic  ball  was  fast  working  out  another  scene.  This  scene  was  of  New  Orleans 
and  showed  Canal  street  at  its  busiest  section.  Here  the  crowd  passed  and  I  studied 
all  the  faces  in  hopes  that  I  might  see  a  familiar  face.  I  was  not  disappointed  for  in 
a  minute  or  two  I  saw  a  well  dressed  young  gentleman  with  white  pants,  patent 
leather  shoes,  spats,  a  blue  coat,  giving  a  background  to  a  large  red  rose  pinned  on 
the  lapel  of  his  coat,  gracefully  bowing  to  the  friends  that  he  met  while  trying  to 
keep  his  little  poodle  dog  which  he  led  by  a  ribbon  attached  to  his  walking  cane  from 
being  tramped  upon  by  the  ever-moving  pedestrians.  As  this  young  gentleman  turned 
into  a  delicatessen  store  I  recognized  him  as  the  old  football  hero  of  S.  H.  C,  Philip 
Gilbert.  It  seems  that  Philip  had  inherited  a  large  fortune  from  an  aunt  and  was 
enjoying  life  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Gilbert  had  hardly  gotten  into  the  store  before  a  large  fire  broke  out  down  Canal 
street.  The  fire  trucks  were  rushing  past  with  black  billows  of  smoke  pouring  from 
them.  As  a  large  hook  and  ladder  truck  swept  by,  who  should  I  see  sitting  up  in  the 
driver's  seat  driving  like  mad  but  Edward  Damrich.  Damrich  had  become  a  fireman 
unequalled  in  all  New  Orleans  by  his  daring  and  hair-raising  works  with  the  hose. 
It  was  said  of  Damrich  that  he  was  always  first  to  the  fire  and  last  to  leave. 

It  was  getting  very  late  and  the  Professor  beging  an  old  man  and  in  need  of  rest, 
I  asked  if  he  could  make  the  scenes  move  faster  and  he  said  that  he  could.  He  then 
lighted  a  pile  of  sweet  smelling  incense  and  left  the  room.  Then  the  room  began  to 
turn  and  twist  before  my  eyes  until  I  thought  I  must  be  entering  into  some  form  of 
insanity  and  it  was  at  this  point  that  I  fellasleep.  When  I  awoke  I  was  in  a  foreign 
country  standing  before  a  fruit  store  purchasing  a  bag  of  bananas  from  my  old  friend, 
Gianotti.  Walking  down  the  street  I  was  nearly  run  over  by  a  speeding  car,  but  was 
saved  by  a  passing  policeman,  who  happened  to  be  "Count"  DeHoff  of  Spring  Hill. 
This  narrow  escape  made  me  very  nervous  and  I  began  to  look  around  for  a  doctor 
who  could  give  me  something  for  my  nerves.  The  first  sign  that  caught  my  eye  was 
Dr.  Charles  Conroy's.  On  closer  observation  I  found  that  he  could  do  me  no  good  as 
under  his  name  in  small  gilt  letters  were  two  words,  "Veterinary  Surgeon."  This 
news  of  my  old  classmate  practically  cured  my  nervousness  and  I  started  back  on  my 
way  to  see  the  Mexican  ambassador  to  find  out  how  the  revolution  in  Mexico  was 
progressing.  I  was  very  much  surprised  when  I  found  that  the  ambassador  was  no 
other  than  Joachim  Cobian,  the  noted  member  of  the  S.  H.  C.  foreign  legion.  Receiv- 
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ing  the  news  the  Von  Dietline  had  seized  the  capital  and  was  ruler  of  Mexico,  I  left 
the  ambassador's  office  and  found  my  way  to  the  American  Steamship  Co.,  and  sailed 
for  America.  I  became  very  seasick  en  route  and  asked  to  see  the  captain  of  the 
ship,  who  turned  out  to  be  Thomas  Christian,  an  old  sea  dog  by  now.  Christian  being 
a  very  kind-hearted  fellow,  sent  up  the  cook  with  a  steaming  pot  full  of  the  best  toma- 
to soup.  When  the  cook  came  in  and  placed  the  soup  on  the  table  I  thought  he  looked 
familiar,  but  just  couldn't  place  him  until  he  was  about  to  leave  and  told  me  to  send 
word  to  him  if  I  needed  anything  else.  He  wrote  his  name  on  a  piece  of  paper  and 
left  the  berth.  After  he  was  gone  I  glanced  at  the  name  and  gave  way  to  my  joy 
for  the  cook  was  the  same  old  Sidney  Vega  of  bygone  days.  Sending  him  word  right 
away  1  made  myself  known  to  him  and  asked  news  of  the  rest  of  my  friends.  He 
told  me  that  Jasper  Youd  had  married  last  spring  and  was  President  of  the  Men's 
Suffrage  Club,  composed  of  men  who  had  married  their  better-halves.  Also  he  told 
me  that  George  Reynaud  was  a  model  in  a  large  clothing  house  on  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York,  and  was  drawing  a  large  salary  for  he  had  no  equal  in  the  entire  city  for1  shape 
cr  poise.  I  asked  Vega  if  he  knew  what  had  become  of  Joe  Druhan.  He  said  the  last 
he  had  heard  from  Joe  was  that  he  had  received  an  appointment  from  President  Stark 
to  the  office  of  postmaster  of  Spring  Hill  postofficc.  Vega  also  told  me  that  Mc- 
Keown  had  moved  to  Italy  and  bought  a  large  macaroni  farm  which  he  was  trying 
to  turn  into  a  gold  mine.  We  talked  for  a  long  time  about  the  classmates  that  had 
drifted  out  of  our  lives  and  would  have  continued,  but  Vega's  duties  called  him  away. 
After  Vega  had  gone  I  picked  up  a  magazine  and  looked  over  the  advertisements.  On 
the  very  first  page  was  the  large  handsome  face  of  Provosty  telling  the  readers  of 
the  magazine  how  he  could  teach  them  to  sing  as  well  as  he  in  one  lesson.  Each  lesson 
was  one  dollar  and  I  am  sure  Provosty  stood  back  of  his  guarantee  to  teach  his  stu- 
dents to  equal  their  master  after  one  lesson.  When  I  awoke  the  steamer  was  passing 
the  statue  of  Liberty  and  I  knew  I  was  again  in  America.  Getting  my  things  together 
1  left  the  ship  and  was  driven  to  the  hotel  Walsdorf  by  my  old  friend  Harrison,  who 
was  a  prosperous  taxi  driver  of  New  York.  Arriving  at  the  Walsdorf  I  dismissed 
my  taxi  and  went  up  to  my  room.  Picking  up  a  newspaper  I  saw  that  there  was  a 
good  show  on  at  the  Follies  and  decided  to  go.  I  had  only  an  hour  to  dress  and  go 
several  blocks  before  the  show  began.  So  hurriedly  washing  my  face  and  hands  I  left 
the  hotel  and  started  walking  towards  the  play  house  when  I  ran  into  a  man  who 
was  coming  out  of  the  drug  store.  Begging  his  pardon  I  started  on  my  way  when 
he  caught  me  by  the  arm  and  was  about  to  knock  me  off  the  sidewalk  when  I  recog- 
nized him  as  the  boxer  of  Spring  Hill,  Sidney  Gonsoulin.  Making  known  to  him  who 
I  was,  I  persuaded  him  to  lay  off  the  "rough  stuff"  and  join  me  to  the  Follies.  Gon- 
soulin told  me  that  he  was  boxing  with  the  best  of  his  class  and  due  to  the  strength 
of  his  punch  and  the  work  of  Levert,  who  was  his  trainer,  he  had  not  lost  a  bout. 
After  the  Follies  I  left  Gonsoulin  and  returned  to  my  hotel,  where  I  spent  a  pleasant 
night. 

Next  day  came  and  found  me  on  my  way  to  the  zoo,  where  I  met  my  old  friend 
Willie  DeHoff.  Willie  was  a  wild  animal  trainer  and  was  known  over  all  New  York 
for  his  daring  work  among  the  wild  lions  and  tigers  of  New  York's  largest  zoo.  I 
wasn't  much  surprised  at  finding  Willie  at  this  work  because  I  remembered  what  a 
daring  and  brave  boy  he  was  in  the  old  days  that  we  spent  at  Spring  Hill  together. 
This  being  Willie's  day  off  I  asked  him  to  lunch  with  me  and  talked  over  the  things 
that  we  did  in  Spring  Hill.  Going  to  a  restaurant  we  sat  down  and  ordered  our 
dinner.  I  asked  Willie  about  his  chums  of  the  little  yard,  and  he  said  that  he  heard 
that  Dan  Hardie  had  struck  oil  and  was  a  young  millionaire  and  owner  of  a  large 
home  in  Miami.  He  told  me  that  Schmidt  and  Walsh  were  partners  of  a  law  firm 
in  Mobile  and  had  built  up  a  record  that  was  the  envy  of  every  lawyer  in  the  city.  I 
asked  Willie  if  he  had  heard  anything  from  the  fight  that  was  going  on  in  congress 
over  the  Smith  bill,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  heard  that  due  to  the  long  and 
brilliant  debates  of  the  two  senators  from  Florida  and  Mississippi  the  bill  had  passed. 
I  wondered  who  these  men  were  and"  asked  Willie,  knowing  that  he  was  up  on  all 
political  news.  I  was  very  much  surprised  when  he  told  me  that  the  respective  gentle- 
men were  George  Kaiser  of  Mississippi  and  Joe  Lester  of  Florida. 
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After  finishing  dinner  we  left  the  restaurant  and  started  uptown  when  a  news- 
boy came  by  crying  out  "EXTRA!  EXTRA!"  Wondering  if  we  were  again  in  war  or 
that  the  president  had  been  killed,  I  bought  a  paper  and  glanced  at  the  headlines. 
What  1  saw  made  my  heart  jump  into  my  mouth  for  there  on  the  first  page  were  the 
pictures  of  three  of  my  old  classmates,  Cosio,  McKinnon  and  Mulherin.  McKinnon  had 
invented  a  sky  rocket  which  he  said  would  go  to  Mars  and  on  this  very  day  he  and 
his  two  friends  were  to  explore  the  land  of  the  unknown  planet.  Hurrying  to  the  place 
where  the  rocket  was  to  start,  I  found,  that  I  was  a  few  minutes  too  late  for  all  I  saw 
of  my  three  friends  was  a  small  speck  in  the  sky  followed  by  a  thin  streak  of  smoke. 
I  stood  for  a  long  time  looking  at  the  small  speck  disappearing  in  the  clouds  and  then 
returning  to  my  hotel  I  wondered  if  my  friends  were  fairing  as  well  as  they  expected. 
After  spending  some  time  over  my  mail  I  fell  asleep  and  was  awakened  by  some  one 
shaking  me  by  the  shoulder.  When  I  realized  where  I  was  I  saw  the  Professor  stand- 
ing over  me  with  a  smile  upon  his  broad  and  handsome  face.  He  asked  me  if  I  had 
enjoyed  myself  and  whether  I  believed  what  he  had  shown  me.  I  expressed  my  thanks 
for  his  trouble  and  assured  him  I  would  always  be  a  strong  admirer  of  his  powers 
and  believe  them  to  the  last  detail.  I  glanced  at  my  watch  and  found  that  it  was 
two  o'clock  and  bidding  the  Professor  au  revoir,  I  left  the  house  and  returned  to  my 
room  in  the  hotel,  where  I  dreamed  the  future  of  my  class  of  S.  H.  C.  all  over  again. 
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The  Mobile  Olympic 


SENIOR 

Spring  Hill  College  80 

Barton  23 

Y.  M.  C.  A 12 


JUNIOR 
Spring  Hill  High  53 

Barton  52 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  10 


HAROLD     A     DEMPSEY.     A.B.     '26 

N  SATURDAY,  APRIL  23rd,  the  first  Mobile  Olympic  was  held 
at  Spring  Hill.  Many  athletes  were  entered  from  different  local 
institutions.  Barton,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Spring  Hill  contributed 
the  major  portion  of  entrants.  The  meet  was  divided  into  two 
classes — Senior  and  Junior.  All  under  the  age  of  18  were  classi- 
fied as  Jouniors,  while  those  above  that  age  were  classified  as 
The  Senior  Class  had  four  events — Track  and  Field,  Aquatics, 
The  Junior  Class  had  four  events  also — Track  and 
A  gold  medal  for  first  place  and 


Seniors. 

Tennis  and  Boxing. 

Field,  Aquatics,  Boxing  and  Wrestling. 

a  ribbon  for  second  and  third  was  awarded  in  each  of  these  divisions. 

The  Spring  Hill  team  had  a  complete  walkaway.  The  totaling  of 
points  showed  that  their  nearest  opponent  was  Barton.  This  team  gained 
23  points.  The  Y  succeeded  in  gaining  but  12  points.  Spring  Hill  had  80 
points  to  her  credit.  In  the  Junior  division  our  team  succeeded  in  beating 
out  Barton,  their  nearest  opponent,  by  one  point.  The  large  number  of 
entries  in  this  division  accounted  for  the  close  ends  of  the  contest.  The 
points  on  a  total  for  this  division  were :  S.  H.  C.  53 ;  Barton  52,  and 
"Y"  10. 

SENIOR  DIVISION. 

For  the  man  attaining  the  highest  number  of  points  in  this  division 
a  loving  cup  was  awarded.  The  prize  went  to  Allen  Billeaud  of  Spring 
Hill.  In  addition  to  this  three  medals  for  first  place  and  a  ribbon  for 
third  were  awarded  him.  These  honors  were  won  in  the  following  events: 
100-yard  dash,  220-yard  dash,  880-yard  run.  In  the  mile  run  he  received 
the  ribbon. 

TRACK  AND  FIELD  EVENTS. 

100-yard  dash. — In  this  Spring  Hill  succeeded  in  turning  all  three 
places.  A.  Billeaud  came  out  first,  running  the  stretch  in  10  2-5  seconds. 
Frank  McKenna,  another  Spring  Hill  boy,  came  out  second,  while  Hugh 
Billeaud  came  third. 

220-yard  dash. — Again  Spring  Hill  captured  all  three  places.  They 
were  won  by  the  same  men  as  those  that  took  the  above  event.  A.  Bil- 
leaud came  first  with  the  time  of  25  3-5  seconds,  with  Frank  McKenna 
second.  The  third  place  was  not  determined  as  Joe  Keoughan  of  Spring 
Hill  was  forced  to  retire  from  the  contest  on  the  second  lap  anl  no  other 
runners  were  then  in  the  game. 

Mile  Run — This  event  gave  to  the  Purple  and  White  two  places.  First 
place  was  taken  by  Casey  of  Spring  Hill.     His  time  was  5  minutes  and 
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45  4-5  seconds.     The  second  place  was  taken  by  A.  Billeaud.   hird   was 
merited  by  an  opponent. 

High  Jump — In  this  event  Spring  Hill  received  two  honors.  M.  Ma- 
horner  and  Henry  LeSassier  tied  for  first,  both  jumping  five  feet  one 
inch.    Pat  Brown  received  the  award  of  third. 

Standing  Broad  Jump — The  first  and  second  places  of  this  event 
were  won  by  outsiders.     R.  Schneider  merited  third  place. 

Discus  Throw — Spring  Hill  in  this  event  again  copped  all  three  places. 
Harold  Winling  succeeded  in  hurling  the  plate  101  feet  4  inches,  receiv- 
ing first  place.    Pat  Brown  received  second  and  Joe  Keoughan  third. 

Shot  Put — All  three  places  were  again  won  by  those  who  won  in  the 
discus  throw,  but  in  a  different  order.  Pat  Brown  came  first  by  putting 
the  shot  38  feet  8  1-2  inches.  Joe  Keoughan  came  second  and  Harold 
Winling  third. 

AQUATICS. 

440-yard  Swim — This  event  was  disadvantageous  to  the  Purple  and 
White  as  all  three  places  were  won  by  outsiders. 

20-yard  Swim — Two  places  were  won  in  this  event.  Charlie  Ferriday 
stroked  the  distance  in  10  seconds  and  merited  first  place.  Second  was 
taken  by  an  outsider  and  the  third  place  was  merited  by  Joseph  Meyers. 

Plunge  for  Distance — Joseph  Meyers  of  Spring  Hill  came  second  in  this 
event,  while  the  other  two  places  were  won  by  outsiders. 

Fancy  and  Plain  Diving — Spring  Hill  took  two  places  in  this  event. 
Frankie  Bogue  took  second  and  Ed  Holliday  third. 

BOXING. 

In  this  division  there  were  but  two  bouts.  Coyle  of  Spring  Hill  won 
over  his  opponent  by  default.  Harold  Winling  gave  such  a  splendid  ex- 
hibition of  his  cleverness  in  this  line  that  he  was  awarded  the  decision 
over  his  opponent,  Lappington  of  Barton,  after  three  rounds  of  slaughter. 
Three  times  during  the  mill  his  opponent  was  knocked  through  the  ropes 
and  had  the  fight  existed  much  longer  a  knockout  would  have  surely  en- 
sued. 

TENNIS. 

In  this  line  only  were  the  Purple  and  White  downed  in  their  efforts  to 

attain  places.     The  Spring  Hill  players  were  all  adepts  in  the  game,  but 

they  were  outclassed  by  outsiders. 

*     *     *     * 

JUNIOR  CLASS 

TRACK  AND  FIELD  EVENTS. 

100-yard  Dash — In  this  event  Spring  Hill  succeeded  in  attaining  first 
place.  McHugh  ran  the  trip  in  11  2-5  seconds.  The  other  two  places 
were  taken  by  outsiders. 

220-yard  Dash — Spring  Hill  captured  first  place  in  this  event.  Philip 
Gilbert  won  this  place  by  running  the  stretch  in  26  2-5  seconds.  Second 
and  third  places  were  taken  by  outsiders. 

Mile  Run — No  place  for  Spring  Hill  was  merited  in  this  event. 
Although  we  had  a  number  of  entries  the  places  were  taken  by  outsiders. 
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Running  High  Jump — Schneider  in  this  event  took  third  place.  First 
and  second  were  taken  by  outsiders. 

Standing  Broad  Jump — Spring  Hill  received  second  place  in  this  event, 
Costello  Otto  being  the  representative  of  the  Purple  and  White.  First  and 
third  were  taken  by  outsiedrs. 

Pole  Vault — In  this  line  Spring  Hill  has  not  yet  developed  itself. 
Although  the  entrants  showed  a  good  deal  of  ability,  yet  they  were  sur- 
passed by  outsiders. 

Discus  Throw — This  event  merited  two  places  for  Spring  Hill,  second 
and  third.  R.  Schneider  took  second  place  and  C.  Villavaso  hurled  the 
plate  for  third. 

Shot  Put — Schneider  of  Spring  Hill  won  first  place  in  this  event,  while 
C.  Foster  received  the  award  of  third.  The  distance  thrown  by  Schneider 
was  48  feet  6  inches.  The  other  Springhillians  that  entered  this  evant 
were  unable  to  stay  within  the  circle  and  were  thus  disqualified. 

AQUATICS. 

40-yard  Swim — In  the  first  event  of  this  section  Spring  Hill  copped 
second  and  third  places.  Barrett  took  the  second  position  and  Monroe 
the  third. 

220-yard  Swim — M.  White  merited  first  place  in  this  event  for  th? 
Purple  and  White.    The  time  was  3  minutes  24  seconds. 

Plung  for  Distance — All  three  places  in  this  event  was  taken  by  Spring 
Hill.  Geo.  Druhan  won  first  place,  the  distance  being  45  1-2  feet.  E. 
Schmidt  came  second  and  Barret  third. 

Diving,  Plain  and  Fancy — "Sunny"  Brown  gave  a  splendid  exhibition 
of  his  skill  and  was  awarded  the  first  place.  Second  place  was  merited  by 
an  outsider,  while  Pat  Rice  tied  an  outsider  for  third  place. 

WRESTLING. 

In  this  event  Spring  Hill  was  less  fortunate.  Jones  of  Spring  Hill 
was  forced  to  retire  from  the  mats  because  of  an  injury  to  his  arm.  Rizk 
was  beaten  by  an  outsider  after  a  long  and  difficult  tussle.  Heller  of 
Spring  Hill,  because  of  his  weight,  was  unable  to  obtain  an  opponent. 

BOXING. 

The  first  of  these  bouts  was  fought  by  a  game  Spring  Hill  pugilist,  Dan 
Hardie.  Although  having  profited  much  by  training  of  Sam  Impastato,  he 
was  unable  to  win  from  his  opponent.  The  man  that  opposed  him  was  of 
much  heavier  build  and  a  little  taller,  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  Hillian 
from  giving  his  opponent  all  that  was  due  him.  In  the  next  fight  two  Spring 
Hill  fellows  mixed  it  up.  And  a  mix  up  it  was  indeed.  After  three  rounds 
of  blow  showers  the  judges  were  unable  to  choose  the  winner  as  being 
Maher  or  Sabatier.    At  length  the  decision  was  granted  to  the  latter. 

The  next  melee  was  a  tough  one.  It  was  fought  by  Mannigan  of 
Spring  Hill  and  Baker,  a  representative  of  the  "Y."  The  decision  was 
granted  to  the  "Y"  representative. 

The  fight  following  was  won  by  another  one  of  Sam's  boys — 0.  Pro- 
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vosty.  Though  well  matched,  he  proved  the  superior  of  his  opponent  and 
was  granted  the  decision. 

C.  McCue  of  Spring  Hill  succeeded  in  whipping  in  three  rounds  his 
opponent  and  was  granted  the  decision. 

The  next  fight  was  between  M.  May  and  an  outsider.  It  was  a  vicious 
contest  and  was  enjoyed  by  all  the  spectators.  The  decision  was,  however, 
granted  to  the  outsider. 

The  final  bout,  the  most  interesting  of  the  day,  was  fought  by  C. 
McCue  and  Thompson,  the  winner  of  the  May  scrap.  For  three  rounds 
each  swapped  a  terrific  volley  of  blows.  McCue  forced  his  man  to  the 
ropes  many  times  during  three  rounds  but  in  the  end  was  defeated.  The 
decision  was  awarded  to  his  opponent. 
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College  Athletics 


LEO    B.    SCHWEGMANN. 


PRING  HILL  COLLEGE  BASEBALL  TEAM  enjoyed  a  very  successful 
season  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Coach  Moon  Ducote  and  Mr.  G.  A. 
Whipple,  S.  J.  The  call  for  candidates  was  answered  by  a  very  large 
number,  but  after  a  couple  of  weeks  of  hard  practice  Moon  began  to 
weed  them  down  to  a  few  fast  fielding  and  hard  hitting  men  worthy  of 
college  praise. 

Captain  Eugene  Walet  comes  in  for  a  large  share  of  the  glory  and 
honors  which  the  team  won  when  he  took  charge  after  the  departure  of 
Moon  for  the  Southern  Association.  Gene  was  seen  back  on  the  initial  sack  pulling 
down  seemingly  impossible  catches,  saving  his  teammates  from  many  a  costly  error. 
His  skill  with  the  stick  is  not  to  be  overlooked  and  was  an  important  factor  in  many 
a  hotly  contested  fray. 

Leonard  Toups,  star  pitcher  of  last  year's  squad,  was  back  on  the  mound  in  his 
old  time  form,  keeping  up  his  strike-out  record  and  batting  well  over  .300.  He  was 
closely  seconded  by  Allen  Billeaud,  who  has  improved  considerably  over  his  previous 
season's  work.  Although  slightly  handicapped  by  his  weakness  at  the  bat,  he  proved 
himself  a  puzzle  to  the  batters  who  faced  him.  Joe  Keoughan,  a  new  addition  to  the 
pitching  staff,  is  to  be  credited  with  quite  a  few  victories,  and  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
when  compliments  are  being  handed  out.  Babington,  also  a  member  of  last  year's 
squad,  is  one  of  the  niftiest  little  backstops  in  college  baseball.  He  was  again  on  the 
job  with  the  same  old  pep  and  vigor.  His  timely  hitting  broke  up  a  good  many  in- 
teresting games  and  his  swift  sure  throw  to  the  hags  humbled  a  large  majority  of 
ambitious  base  stealers.  His  knack  of  recovering  bunts  and  his  accurate  judgment  of 
foul  flies  was  always  greeted  with  a  roar  of  applause. 

After  a  close  and  careful  observation  of  college  shortstops  of  the  South,  we  must 
admit  even  if  we  say  it  ourselves  that  Gordon  Smith  is  the  best  and  most  reliable  to 
depend  upon  in  any  pinch  that  arises.  His  marve'ous  dexterity  in  handling  scorching 
drives,  sizzling  grass  cuters,  and  queer  bounces  has  earned  for  him  the  praise  and 
admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  him  in  action.  His  hitting  is  by  no  means  to  be  de- 
spised and  many  a  pitcher  has  been  puzzled  over  what  to  give  him. 

On  the  Hot  Corner  we  have  no  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  Pat  Moulton.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  season  he  was  a  little  otf  in  his  fielding  and  batting,  but  after  a 
shor':  while  he  rounded  out  in  good  shape  and  in  tha  final  games  of  the  season  handled 
his  position  like  an  old  veteran.  His  swift  shot  like  throw  to  first  has  headed  off  many 
a  fast  man,  and  his  fielding  in  the  Mississippi  game  alone,  to  say  the  least,  was  sen- 
sational. 

In  the  left  garden  Winling  proved  to  the  followers  of  the  purple  and  white  that 
he  was  an  adept  flychaser  and  also  knew  how  to  swat  the  horsehid  with  the  hickory, 
eing  placed  as  fourth  man  in  the  line  up.  At  center  Pat  Brown  is  undoubtedly  another 
future  star.  He  distinguished  himself  several  times  with  his  famous  shoestring  catches 
and  is  batting  well  over  .300.  The  right  field  territory  was  equally  divided  between 
George  Rodrigue  and  Hugh  Billeaud.  In  the  beginning  "Bambino"  occupied  this  posi- 
tion, but  towards  the  end  he  lost  his  batting  eye  and  Billeaud,  who  had  been  fighting 
hard,  took  the  position  and  acquitted  himself  very  creditably. 

In  conclusion  we  must  say  that  the  season  was  a  very  successful  one  and  that  all 
expectations  were  fulfilled  to  the  utmost.     The  following  is  a  schedule  of  the  games 


as  played: 

March  28- 

-S. 

H. 

April       2- 

-s. 

H. 

April     10- 

-s. 

H. 

April     12- 

-s. 

H. 

April     13- 

-8. 

H. 

April     15- 

-S. 

H. 

April     24- 

-S. 

H. 

C _ 16 

C 0 

C. 1 

C 1 

C.  ; 5-5 

C 4 

C 9 


Louisiana  State  University 15 

Milwaukee   American   Association 15 

Mobile  Southern  Association 9 

Marion  Institute 3 

Marion   Institute   4-1 

Southern   Military   (10  innings) 5 

Alumni  of  S.  H.  C. 4 


W.  DONAHUE 
High  School  Coach. 
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lApril 

26- 

-S. 

April 

27- 

-S. 

April 

28- 

-S. 

April 

29- 

-S. 

April 

30  ■■ 

-S. 

May 

7- 

-S. 

May 

8- 

-S. 

May 

13- 

-S. 

May 

14- 

-S. 

May- 

15- 

-S. 

May 

28- 

-S. 

May 

29- 

-S. 

H.  C 3 

H.  C 6 

H.  C 4 

H.  C . 3 

H.  C 3 

H.  C 6 

H.  C 4 

H.  C 0 

H.  C. 3 

H.  C 5 

H.  C - 8 

H.  C 4 


Mississippi    College    5 

Mississippi  College •"> 

Mississippi    College  3 

Mississippi  College  - - 2 

Mississippi  College  1" 

St.    Stanislaus 1 

St.    Stanislaus    0 

Louisiana   State   University  9 

Louisiana  State  University  (13  In'gs.)        1 

Jefferson   College  3 

St.    Stanislaus    College    '5 

St.  Stanislaus  College  3 


WON  12;  LOST  7.     PCT.  (532. 


MARCH  28— SPUING   HILL    16;   L.   S.   U.   15. 

In  a  game  where  runs,  hits  and  errors  were  numerous,  Spring  Hill  came  out   on 
the  long  end  of  a  16-15  score.     The  field  was  slow,  owing  to  the  downpour  of  the  morn 
ing.     However,  several  home  runs  were  clouted.      It  was   a   seesaw  affair  and   in   the 
last  of  the  ninth  Spring  Hill  scored  four  runs,  winning  the  game: 


Spring  Hill. 


AB.  R.  H.  E. 


L.   S.   U. AB.  R.  H.  E. 

Brigante,  2b  4 

Cannon,   cf    5 

Sebastian,  lb  5 

Dugas,  ss 4 

Jones,  If 5 

Marquette,   3b   6 

McBride,   rf    5 

Herrinb,    c    1 

Harley,  p                                   ..   1     0 
Roy,  p  3 


3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Davis,    2b   4  10  1 

Smith,  ss  4  4     2  1 

Brown,  cf 6  2     2  2 

Walet,  lb 6  13  1 

Winling,  If  _ 3  12  0 

Rodrigue,  rf  5  13  1 

Moulton,  3b  _ 5  0     10 

Babington,  c  4  3     0  0 

Toups,  p 5  3     3  0 

Total 42   16   16     6 

Total  . 39   15   15     5 

By   innings.  R.  .H.  E. 

Spring    Hill    070  003  024—16  16     6 

L.    S.    U 301  400  601—15  15     5 

Summary:  Two-base  hits,  Walet  and  Jones.  Three-base  hits,  Rodrigue  and  Smith. 
Home  runs,  Walet,  Dugas  and  Marquette.  Total  bases,  S.  H.  C.  24,  L.  S.  U.  22.  Bases 
on  balls,  off  Roy  4,  off  Hanley  3,  off  Toups  7.  Struck  out  by  Roy  7,  by  Toups  8.  Left 
on  bases,  L.  S.  U.  8,  S.  H.  C.  5.  Hit  by  pitcher,  by  Toups,  Sebastian.  Wild  pitches, 
Harley,  Roy.     Earned  runs,  L.  S.  U.  5,  Spring  Hill  5.     Losing  pitcher,  Harley. 

Q    Q    Q    Q 

APRIL  12— SPRING  HILL  1,  MARION  INSTITUTE  3. 

The  first  of  a  three-game  series  was  won  by  Marion  3  to  1.  The  loss  of  the  game 
was  due  to  many  errors  as  both  pitchers  twirled  a  faultless  game.  Billeaud.  pitching 
for  S.  H.  C,  struck  out  ten  men,  while  Lewis  struck  out  six.  Walet  won  the  hitting 
honors  for  Spring  Hill,  getting  two  out  of  four. 

Score:  R.  H.  E. 

Spring  Hill 1     5     3 

Marion 3     6     0 


© 


©       © 


APRIL   15— SPRING   HILL  4.  SOUTHERN    MILITARY   5    (10    Innings) 

Ten   innings  was  necessary  to  decide  the  victor  between   S.   H.  C.  and   S.   M.   A. 
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Keoughan  pitched  a  wonderful  game,  striking  out  five  men  and  allowing  seven  hits. 
Dent  pitched  for  S.  M.  A.  and  struck  out  7  men  before  he  was  taken  out  in  the 
fifth  and  Stevens,  who  took  his  place,  added  six  more  to  the  strickouts. 

Score:  R-  H.  E. 

Spring    Hill - 4     4     4 

Southern  Military  _ ...._ 4     7     2 


APRIL  24— SPRING  HILL  COLLEGE  9;  ALUMNI  4. 

Spring  Hill  was  easily  the  victor  over  the  team  representing  the  New  Orleans 
Alumni  of  Spring  Hill  College.  In  the  first  two  innings  we  scored  our  nine  runs  off 
of  eight  hits,  but  after  that  Crane,  who  succeeded  Curren,  hurled  masterly  ball  and 
allowed  only  three  scattered  hits,  while  his  teammates  combined  their  efforts  and 
scored  four  runs.  Toups  was  relieved  by  Keoughan,  who  was  in  turn  relieved  by 
Feore. 

Score:  R.  H.  E. 

(Alumni 010  100   101—4     9     4 

Spring  Hill  450  000  00*— 9  11     2 

Batteries — Alumni,  Curren,  Crane  and  Bannon;  Spring  Hill,  Toups,  Keoughan,  Feore 
and    Babington. 


SPRING    HILL    3;    MISSISSIPPI    COLLEGE    5. 

Spring  Hill  was  outslugged  and  came  out  on  the  short  end  of  the  score  owing  to 
the  superb  pitching  of  Edwards  of  the  Mississippi  team,  who  allowed  only  eight 
safe  hits,  while  Billeaud,  pitching  for  the  local  nine,  was  touched  up  for  11.  Spring 
Hill  started  the  ball  rolling  in  the  first  frame  when  Smith  crossed  the  plate  for  a 
tally,  but  Mississippi  retaliated  in  the  third  inning  with  two,  giving  them  a  one  run 
lead.  In  tne  fifth  Mississippi  again  crossed  the  plate  for  two  more  runs,  which  made 
things  look  dark  for  the  Hillians.  However,  coming  back  strong  in  the  sixth,  when 
Smith  singled,  stole  second  and  scored  on  Winling's  extra  base  hit,  this  being  .his 
second  in  the  game.  In  the  seventh  Spring  Hill  again  crossed  the  rubber.  In  the 
Ninth  Mississippi  again  scored  when  Billeaud  went  wild.  In  the  last  half  of  the  ninth 
Toups  batted  for  Rodrigue,  getting  a  single  but  dying  on  the  initial  sack,  Davis  Bil- 
leaud and  Smith  striking  out. 

Mississippi.  AB.  H.  R.  E.  Spring  Hill.  AB.  R.  H.  E. 

Parks,  2b   _ 4     2     10     Smith,   ss     - 5     12     0 

Lee,    cf    5     110     Moulton,    3b    _ - 3     10     1 

Hale    3b 5     2     1     2     Walet,  lb 4     0     10 

Gully,  ss  4     4     10     Winling,  If 4     0     2     1 

Cooper,  lb 4     0     10     Babington,   c 4     0     0     0 

Lyon,  vf  4     2     0     0      Brown,    cf 4     0     10 

Edwards,  p 4     0     0     0     Davis,    2b 3     111 

Dickens,    c    3     0     0     0     Rodrigue    rf 3     0     10 

Collier,  If 5     0     0     0      Billeaud,'  p 4     0     0     0 


Total 38  11     5     2 


NToups 10     10 

Total 34     3     8     3 

*Toups  batted  for  Rodrigue  in  9th. 


APRIL  27— SPRING  HILL  6;  MISSISSIPPI   COLLEGE   5. 

Spring  Hill  evened  up  matters  with  the  Mississippi  aggregation  when  they  de- 
feated them  6-5  in  a  snappy  game,  Toups  handling  his  opponents  with  ease,  allowing 
ten  hits,  but  keeping  them  well  scattered.     The  features  of  the  game  were  the  work 
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iof  Babington  and  Smith,  who  played  excellent  ball.     In  the  seventh  frame   Babington 
hit  one  over  the  fence  with  Winling  on  base. 
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Spring    Hill    AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 

Smith,    ss    - 1 

Walet,    lb    4 

Brown,  cf 5 

Winling,  If  4 

Babington,    c    3 

Moulton,   3b 4 

Rodrigue,  rf  3 

Davis,  2b 3 

Toups,  p 4 


0 

0 
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1 

2 

0 

1 

11 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 
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7 

1 

1 
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0 
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1 

1 

4 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

Total    „ 31 


9  27  17     3 


Mississippi  College.   AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 

Parks,  2b 5 

Cooper,    lb 4 

Hale,  3b 4 

Gllley,  ss  - 4 

Collier,  If 4 

Lyons,  rf  4 

Holiday,    c    4 

Clarke,  p  4 

Lee,  rf 2 

*  Edwards    1 

**Gaines 1 

Total    37     5   10   10  24     2 

*Batted  for  Lyons  in  the  fifth.  **Batted 
for  Lee  in  ninth. 

Summary:  Home  run,  Babington.  Two-base  hits,  Toups.  Double  plays,  Smith  to 
Davis;  Moulton  to  Babington.  Hit  by  pitcher,  by  Clark  1  (Walet);  by  Toups  1  (Lee). 
Bases  on  balls,  off  Toups  2,  off  Clark  3.  Struck  out,  by  Toups  4,  by  Clark  6.  Stolen 
bases,  Winling,  Rodrigue  and  Davis.  Sacrifice  hits,  Smith  and  Babington.  Left  on 
bases,  Mississippi  7,  S.  H.  C.  9.     Umpires,  Thomas  and  Schwann. 

Q    Q    Q    Q 

APRIL  28— SPRING  HILL  4;  MISSISSIPPI  3. 

Shorty  Davis,  the  diminutive  second  baseman  of  the  Hillians,  won  the  game  with 
a  single  in  the  ninth  inning,  scoring  Moulton  from  second.  The  game  was  very  inter- 
esting and  roused  a  lot  of  enthusiasm  from  the  large  crowd  who  witnessed  the  game. 
Keoughan  struck  out  four  men,  while  Lyon  struck  out  5.  Marston  was  put  in  Smith"s 
place  when  the  latter  was  taken  sick  in  the  early  part  of  the  game. 


Spring  Hill. 


AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 


Marston,  ss  3  0     0     0     3  0 

Walet,  lb 4  1     1   14     0  0 

Toups,  rf 2  0     2     10  0 

Winling,  If  4  0     14     0  0 

Babington,    c    4  0     14     0  0 

Brown,  cf  3  10     0     0  0 

Moulton,  3b 3  0     113  0 

Davis,    2b 4  112     4  0 

Keoughan,    p 4  0     0     13  0 

Smith,  ss  ' 2  10     0     0  0 

Total 33  1     7  27  14  0 


Mississippi. 


AB.  R.  II.  PO.  A.  E. 


Parks,  2b 4 

Cooper,  lb  2 

Hale,    ss 4 

Gulley,    3b 4 

McGee,    rf    4 

Collier,  cf 4 

Lyon,    p 4 

Dickins,  c 3 

Lee,    cf 3 

*Holiday 1 

**Edwards    1 


Total    - 34     3     3  27     15     6 
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Score:  R.H.  E. 

Mississippi 000  100  200—3     7     6 

Spring    Hill 210  000  001—4     6     0 


APRIL  29— SPRING  HILL  3,  MISSISSIPPI  COLLEGE  2. 

Brown's  clout  in  the  ninth  frame  won  the  game  for  the  Hillians  with  Winling  on 
second.  Winling  singled,  stole  second  and  came  home  on  Brown's  long  sacrifice  fly  to 
center.  Edwards,  the  Mississippi  twirler,  struck  out  eleven,  while  Billaud  only  could 
get  one.     In  the  seventh,  with  the  score  two  to  nothing   in  favor  of  the   Mississippi 
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nine,  Edwards,  their  pitcher,  walked  three  men  and  Babington  drove  out  a  two-base 
hit,  scoring  two  men  and  thus  tying  the  score: 


Mississippi 


Parks,    2b   5     0     2 


1 
9 
2 
1 
1 
0 

McGee,  rf  ... 4     0     0     10 

Dickens,    c _ 4     0     2  11     1 

Edwards,  p  . 4 


AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.         Spring    Hill. 


AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A. 


Cooper,   lb   - 4  0     0 

Hale,  ss  4  0     1 

Gulley,  cf 3  12 

Lyons,  3b  3  12 

Collier,  If  . 4  0     1 


1     Smith,   ss   4     0 


0     113 


0  Walet,  lb  3  1 

1  Toups,  rf  _ 4  1 

2  Wanling,    If ^. , 4  11 

2     Babington,   c 4  0  1 

0     Brown,  cf 3  0  2 

Moulton,  3b 3  0  0 

Davis,  2b 3  0  0 

Billeaud,    p 3  0  0 


1    3 

0  11 

1  2 
3 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 


Total 34     2  11  27 


Total 32     3     6  27  21 


Q    © 


MAY  7— SPRING  HILL  6.   ST.  STANISLAUS  COLLEGE   1. 

Spring  Hill  easily  won  over  the  team  representing  St.  Stanislaus  College,  out- 
playing and  outhitting  them  at  every  point  in  the  game.  Toups  hurled  great  ball  for 
the  Hillians,  giving  up  but  eight  hits  and  keeping  them  well  scattered,  while  Strong 
of  the  St.  Stanislaus  aggregation  was  hammered  hard  when  hits  counted  for  runs. 
The  features  of  the  game  were  the  fielding  of  Smith  of  Spring  Hill  and  Smith  of  St. 
Stanislaus. 

Score:  R.     H.     E. 

Spring  Hill 6       9       4 

St.    Stanislaus 1       8       6 

Batteries — Toups  and  Babington;  Strong  and  Jaubert. 


MAY  8— SPRING  HILL  4,  ST.  STANISLAUS  0. 

The  S.  H.  C.  team  wrested  and  easy  victory  for  St.  Stanislaus  at  Bay  St.  Louis 
by  a  score  of  4  to  0.  The  victory  gave  Spring  Hill  both  games  of  the  series.  Billeaud 
allowed  only  three  hits  and  struck  out  three  men.  Phillips  also  pitched  a  good  game 
striking  out  four.  Davis  held  the  batting  honors  for1  the  day,  getting  two  out  of 
three. 


Spring  Hill.  AB.  R.  H.  E. 

Smith,   ss 5  0     2     1 

Walet,  lb 4  0     10 

Toups,   rf 4  0     0     0 

Winling,  cf 4  10     0 

Babington,  c 2  0     10 

Browne,  If 3  10     0 

Moulton,  3b _ 4  12     0 

Davis,   2b 3  12     0 

Billeaud,  p  4  0     10 


St.  Stanislaus. 


AB.R.H.  E. 


Total    _ 34     4     9     1 

*Batted  for  Phillips  in  the  ninth. 
Score  by  innings: 

Spring  Hill _ 

St.    Stanislaus    

Two-base  hits — Davis  and  Moulton.     Ba 
By  Billeaud  3;  by  Phillips  4.     Double  play 


Bishop,  If 3  0  2  0 

Smith,  lb 3  0  11 

Spasiede,  rf 3  0  0  0 

Keisser,  cf  4  0  0  0 

Lower,  3b  _ 3  0  0  0 

Jaubert,  c 3  0  0  0 

Vanderdort,   2b 4  0  0  1 

Jex,    ss 3  0  0  2 

Phillips,   p _ 3  0  0  0 

♦Strong 10  0  0 


Total 32     0     3     4 

R.  H.  E. 

000  010  300—4     9     1 

000  000  000—0     3     4 

se  on  balls — Off  Billeaud  1.     Struck  out — 
Vanderdort  to  Jex  to  Smith. 


MAY  13— SPRING  HILL  0,  LOUISIANA  STATE  9. 

Louisiana  outhit  Spring  Hill  in  a  loosely  played  game.     Billeaud  had  an  off  day, 
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together  with  numerous  errors,  accounts  for  the  defeat  we  suffered.     Billeaud   struck 
out  three  men  and  walked  five,  while  Williams  struck  out  four  and  walked  one. 


Spring  Hill. 


Smith,  ss  3 

Walet,   lb 4 

Toups    rf  - 4 

Winling,  If  3 

Babington,  c 4 

Browne,  cf 3 

Moulton,  3b  3 

Davis,  2b  3 

Billeaud,  p _ 3 


AB.  R.  H.E. 
0  0  1 
0  0  1 
0  1  1 
0  0  1 
0     0     0 


L.  S.  U. 


AB.  R.  H.  E. 


Dugas,  ss  5 

Sebastian,   lb  5 

Sebastian,  lb  _ 5 

Brigante,  2b 5 

Marquette,  3b   4 


0     1     0     Jones,   If 


0  0  0 
0  0  0 
0     0     1 


Total 30     0     2 


McBride,   rf _ 5 

Lowery,  cf  3 

McDade,   c    3 

Williams,   p   2 


3 

1 
1 
1 
1 
0 

0  2 

1  1 


1     0 

3     0 


0 
1 

1      1      0 
1     0     0 


Total    37     9  13     3 

Summary:  Two-base  hits — Browne,  McBride.  Three-base  hits — Dugas,  Brigante 
and  Marquette.  Base  on  balls— Off  Billeaud  5;  off  Williams  1.  Struck  out— By  Bil- 
leaud 3,  by  Williams  4. 

©    ©    ©    © 

MAY  14— -SPRING  HILL  3,  LOUISIANA  STATE  1. 

Staging  a  rally  in  the  thirteenth  inning  Spring  Hill  was  able  to  defeat  L.  S.  U. 
3-1.  The  Hillians  had  her  opponents  beaten  until  the  ninth  inning,  when  Dugas  came 
through  with  a  home  run,  tying  the  score.  However,  the  hit  only  prolonged  the  beat- 
ing of  L.  S.  U.,  for  in  the  thirteenth  inning  Babington  singled,  Davis  doubled  and 
Brown  singled,  counting  two  tallies  and  winning  the  game.  Toups  pitched  great  ball, 
allowing  but  six  hits  in  the  13  innings  and  giving  up  but  one  pass.  This  was  indeed 
a  victory  for  Spring  Hill  because  L.  S.  U.  defeated  Alabama  and  Spring  Hill  defeated 
L.  S.  U.  two  of  three,  and  a  series  with  Auburn  was  discussed,  but  owing  to  the  de- 
parture of  several  of  Auburn's  star  players  to  the  Big  Leagues  the  matter  had  to  be 
dropped.  Spring  Hill,  however,  after  this  double  victory  over  L.  S.  U.,  claimed  the 
Championship  of  the  South  in  College  Baseball,  and  as  yet  no  one  has  disputed  this 
claim   to  the  title. 


Spring   Hill. 


AB.  R.  H.E. 


Louisiana   State. 


AB.  R.H.E. 


Billeaud,  rf 6 

Smith,  ss  6 

Walet,   lb 6 

Winling,  If 4 

Babington,  c 4 

Davis,  2b 6 

Browne,  cf 6 

Moulton,  3b  5 

Toups,  p  5 


0  0 

1  2 


Dugas,  ss 6  12 

Sebastian,  lb  GOO 

Brigante,  2b  - 6  0     0 

Marquette,   3b   _ 5  0     0 

Jones,  If 3  0     1 

McBride,   rf  5  0     1 

Lowery,  cf   5  0     1 

McDade,  c 5  0     1 

Roy,  p 4  0     0 


Total 48     3     9     4 


Total 45     1     6     6 


E. 
4 
6 


By  innings:  R.  H. 

Spring  Hill  College 000  001  000  000  2—3     9 

L.  S.  U 000  000  001  000  0—1     6 

©      ©      ©      © 

MAY  15— SPRING  HILL  5,  JEFFERSON  3. 

Spring  Hill  scored  an  easy  victory  over  Jefferson  College,  Billeaud,  pitching  mas- 
terly ball,  striking  out  10  men  and  allowing  but  six  hits,  all  of  which  were  gotten  by 
two  Jefferson  players.  The  features  of  the  game  were  the  hitting  of  Fisher  of  Jef- 
ferson and  Winling  and  Browne  of  Spring  Hill. 
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Spring  Hill. 


AB.  R.  H.  E.         Jefferson   College. 


AB.  R.H.E. 


Smith   ss - 5 

Waiet,'  lb  4 

Toups,  rf  _ 3 

Winling,  If  4 

Babington,  c 3 

Moulton,  3b 4 

Browne,  cf  4 

Davis,   3b 3 

Billeaud,  p 3 

Total    33 


0  1     Levy,  3b  5 

1  0     Williamson,  if  5 

0     0     Fisse,  ss 4 


2     0  Legundie,    lb   3 

1     0  Mabile,  cf  - _ 4 

1  0  Fisher,  2b 4 

2  0  Brown',  rf 3 

1     0  Grabert,    p    4 

1     0  Waguestack,  c 3 

*Horecky 1 

5  10     1  

Total    36     3 


0  0  3 

1  0  0 
13  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  3  0 

0  0  0 

1  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 


6     3 


'Harecky  batted  for  Waguestack  in  the  ninth. 
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High  School  Athletics 

C.    VEGA,    JR.,    AND    H.    DEMPSEY. 

With  bright  prospects  the  season  of  '21  began  on  the  10th.  of  March.  The  success 
of  the  team  was  largely  attributed  to  the  loyal  support  given  by  all  the  classes  of  the 
High  School.  Each  class  was  represented  among  the  70  candidates  who  turned  out. 
Coach  Donahue  set  out  to  thin  down  the  large  numbers.  One  can  easily  imagine  the 
difficult  job  which  was  on  his  hands,  viz.,  getting  getting  rid  of  about  50  of  these  can- 
didates, a  fair  percentage  of  whom  were  not  to  be  sneezed  at.  However,  after  weeks 
of  sizing  up  he  was  able  to  present  a  team  whose  record  is,  to  say  the  least,  enviable. 

To  make  the  season  a  more  important  one,  the  team  entered  the  City  Prep  League. 
A  handsome  cup  was  offered  by  Dr.  Julius  T.  Wright,  principal  of  U.  M.  S.,  to  the  team 
attaining  the  highest  average.  The  competing  teams  were  Barton,  McGill's  and  U. 
M.  S.  The  McGill  and  Wrights  representatives  did  not  offer  much  competition  to  us. 
But  Barton,  however,  won  the  first  game  of  the  three  scheduled  with  us.  This  only 
proved  to  be  a  flash  in  the  pan,  as,  in  the  following  two  games,  we  easily  showed  our 
supremacy  by  taking  both  games  in  a  decisive  manner.  We  finished  in  the  City 
League  first  with  a  percentage  of  .888,  thus  winning  the  first  trophy  ever  won  by  a 
Spring-  Hill  baseball  team. 

And  now  let  us  have  a  word  about  every  player.  Starting  with  the  catchers:  The 
backstop  position  was  qualified  for  by  many.  Beridon,  however,  was  chosen  to  hold  down 
the  job,  while  McKeown  was  second  string  catcher.  On  account  of  his  wonderful 
ability  to  swat  the  pill,  Beridon  was  shifted  to  the  outfield,  where  he  did  good  work 
both  in  fielding  and  batting.  McKeown  worked  for  a  time  behind  the  bat,  and  while 
he  was  there,  he  worked  the  pitchers  and  team  hard,  and  made  them  give  all  they  had 
by  his  snappy  work,  but  he  gave  way  to  Gilbert,  who  was  called  on  to  catch  in  Beri- 
don's  place.  And  caught  he  did.  All  who  have  seen  Gilbert  in  action  behind  the 
bat  predict  him  as  the  best  find  in  the  scholastic  baseball  output  this  year.  His  peg 
is  as  accurate  as  it  is  fast,  and  the  man  who  steals  on  him  can  consider  himself  a  real 
base-runner.  Gilbert  not  only  shone  in  fielding,  but  in  his  batting  also.  He  drove  out 
six  homers  and  a  bunch  of  extra  base  hits.  Just  watch  him  next  year.  Then  we  come 
to  the  pitching  staff.  Well,  boys,  I  could  write  a  volume  about  them.  Pat  Smith, 
premier  man,  although  handicapped  by  a  troublesome  arm,  pitched  like  a  big  league 
vet.  His  dazzling  speed  and  perfect  control,  with  an  assortment  of  sweet  hooks,  just 
couldn't  be  seen  by  the  opposing  teams.  Ask  Barton — they  know.  On  the 
same  rank  with  him  comes  Foster.  Boys,  how  he  can  pitch!  A  last  year's  June  Bug:, 
with  a  wicked  cross-fire,  an  awful  break  and  vast  store  of  speed.  Just  show  me  a 
High  School  twirler  that  can  boast  the  same.  Charley  was  pitted  against  teams 
of  much  greater  calibre,  and  would  have  won  easily  every  time  but  for  the  weak 
support  in  the  pinches.  Next  we  take  Brown.  We  put  Brown  in  a  different  class 
from  Smith  and  Foster,  because  he  is  a  fellow  who  pitches  more  with  his  head  than 
his  arm.  I'm  not  under-rating  the  others,  but  only  stating  his  style  of  pitching.  He 
has  superb  control  and  a  nice  collection  of  curves.  And  talk  about  pitching  in  a  pinch, 
man,  just  ask  Daphne.  And  then  last,  but  not  ieast,  is  our  star  southpaw,  Wheat. 
He  is  of  the  same  class  as  Brown,  only  he  sometimes  cuts  loose  with  a  fast  one  that 
can  only  be  heard,  not  seen.  He  works  the  corners  to  perfection  and  has  the  cross- 
fire down  to  perfection,  not  mentioning  his  slow  ball.  Now  as  to  the  infield.  Vega, 
first  baseman,  proved  himself  to  be  far  better  than  expected.  His  fielding  work  was 
wonderful  considering  his  experience,  only  his  batting  is  weak,  but  this  he  can  im- 
prove this  summer.  As  he  has  another  year  of  High  School,  we  are  sure  he  will  be 
one  of  the  letter  men  to  be  back  next  year.  At  second  we  have  Captain  Hebert.  Ole 
Cap  had  a  streak  of  bad  luck  this  year,  for  early  in  the  season  he  was  injured  by  a 
hot  grounder  while  playing  at  third.  When  he  returned  to  the  game  he  was  put  on 
second,  and  he  certainly  handled  the  keystone  sack  like  Eddie  Collins.  His  hitting  was 
steady  and  good,  and  he  poled  out  six  homes,  all  of  which  were  terrific  drives.  His 
fielding  at  third  was  about  the  best  seen  in  many  a  moon,  and  at  second  he  also 
showed  his  natural  ability  to  handle  grounders,  hot  or  slow.  Then  comes  our  old  horse, 
Joe  Druhan.     This  Joe  boy  is,  without  the  least  doubt,  the  best  lead-off  man  in  High 
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School  baseball  in  Alabama.  He  didn't  hardly  miss  a  game  without  getting  his  regu- 
lar two  hits.  His  fielding  was  excellent,  making  many  a  spectacular  play,  which 
showed  headwork  and  speed.  His  base-running  was  daring  and  usually  successful — 
no  catcher  was  able  to  stop  him.  McEvoy  comes  next,  as  he  handled  the  hot  corner 
most  of  the  season.  He  was  given  first  pick  for  All  State,  one  of  the  highest  honors 
a  High  School  player  can  get.  He  was  brought  in  from  center  and  put  on  third  and  he 
took  to  his  new  job  like  a  duck  to  water.  He  could  be  depended  on  to  stop  anything 
coming  his  way,  and  his  throw  to  first  was  fast  and  accurate.  But  where  he  starred 
continually  was  with  the  stick.  His  ability  to  pole  out  long  drives,  often  good  enough 
for  triples  and  sometimes  home  runs,  was  soon  seen.  He  drove  out  six  homers  in  the 
season,  some  of  them  being  important  factors  in  the  winning  of  games.  In  left  field 
we  find  Beridon.  His  hitting  was  the  steadiest,  with  the  exception  of  Druhan,  on  the 
team.  He  usually  came  across  with  his  hits  when  they  were  mostly  needed.  His 
fielding,  although  not  as  good  as  his  batting,  was  all  right,  and  he  batted  third  on  the 
team  for  those  who  played  over  half  the  games.  He  received  mention  in  the  All  State 
team.  In  center  field  is  Dimitry.  He  played  the  steadiest  game  in  the  outfield.  He 
backed  up  all  throws  and  covered  his  territory  in  big  league  style.  Although  not 
very  strong  with  the  bat,  still  he  could  be  depended  to  work  any  pitcher  for  a  walk  if 
necessary.  He  was  speedy  on  the  bases  and  usually  acquired  what  he  was  after.  Pete 
Mannigan  held  up  the  right  garden,  and  he  certainly  did  great  credit  to  himself.  His 
batting  average  was  .321,  mighty  nice,  eh?  Nothing  got  past  Pete  in  a  game,  and  if 
it  did  he  usually  got  the  ball  before  it  hit  the  ground.  He  had  an  uncanny  ability  to 
spear  line  drives  which  would  probably  have  gone  for  extra  base  hits.  Giannoti,  an- 
other outfielder,  did  not  play  regularly,  but  when  he  did  play  he  was  there  with  the 
old-time  pep.  In  the  last  game  against  the  college  team  he  played  a  star  game  in  the 
field,  making  several  pretty  catches.  Rivers,  outfielder  also,  was  on  the  squad.  He 
is  a  good,  steady  fielder;  never  misses  a  ball  or  misjudges  it,  and  .whenever  he  plays 
it's  a  cinch  they  won't  get  a  hit  in  his  field.  Lester,  a  utility  man,  was  used  as  relief 
pitcher  in  several  games.  He  would  have  certainly  made  a  regular  berth  as  pitcher, 
but  the  team  had  an  abundance  of  good  pitchers  already.  He  can  also  play  the  out- 
field well  and  is  not  at  all  weak  with  the  willow. 

As  for  the  coach,  boys,  he  is  the  best  coach,  gentleman  and  friend  anyone  can 
have.  Billy  Donahue  gets  results  by  trusting  his  men  to  do  the  right  thing,  and  they 
do  it.  As  a  coach,  he  has  shown  the  success  of  his  work  by  turning  out  a  champion- 
ship team,  and  a  team  which  had  two  men,  McEvoy  and  Foster,  on,the  first  All  State 
team  and  three  other  men  on  the  team  received  mention,  namely,  Pat  Smith,  Wheat  and 
Beridon.  The  spirit  and  clean  playing  of  the  team  demonstrates  his  hold  on  the  men. 
Now  that  is  a  first  class  record  for  a  coach.  The  team  owes  him  all  the  success,  and 
even  if  they  didn't  win  every  game,  still  when,  they  lost,  they  lost  fair  and  square,  and 
took  it  in  the  proper  way.  So  here's  to  Billy  Donahue,  the  coach,  Nthe  gentleman,  the 
best  friend  a  fellow  can  have. 

The  team  also  wishes  to  extend  their  thanks  to  W.  Perry  and  P.  Rice.  Both  were 
managers  of  the  team.  They  helped  all  they  could  in  other  ways  besides, playing.  They 
had  everything  arranged  for  the  team  before  the  games.  They  took  care  of  the  team's 
property  and  made  everything  as  comfortable  and  pleasant  for  the  team  as  possible. 

March  23— S.  H.  H.  16,  U.  M.  S.  3.  Spring  Hill  Hill  began  its  season  in  true 
form  by  romping  on  the  Wrights  team  for  a  16  to  3  score.  The  Hillians  hit  Pepples 
all  over  the  diamond  in  the  first  five  innings.  Then  Fonde  was  substituted  and  the 
team  pounced  on  him  for  five  more  tallies  before  the  game  was  terminated.  Eleven 
hits,  including  some  doubles  and  a  triple  by  Druhan,  mixed  up  with  six  errors  and  the 
generous  contribution  of  13  walks  by  Messrs.  Pepples  and  Fonde,  brought  the  16  tal- 
lies to  the  Hillians.  Brown  pitched  air-tight  ball  after  the  first  frame,  allowing  only 
three  hits  in  the  next  eight  innings.  He  gave  six  hits  in  three  walks  and  struck  out 
ten  men. 

Score  by  innings:  R.  H.  E. 

U.  M.  S 200  000  100—  3     6     6 

S.  H.  H 400  161  22x— 16  11     3 

Batteries — Pepples,  Fonde  and  Burgett;  Brown  and  McKinnon,  Beridon. 
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March  27 — S.  H.  H.  2,  Creamdale  6.  Creamdale,  one  of  Mobile's  best  semi-pro 
teams,  had  hard  trouble  beating  the  Hillians.  With  Baker,  an  experienced  and  select 
twirler,  in  the  box,  Creamdale  had  a  great  advantage  over  our  team,  but  even  at  that 
he  was  touched  for  seven  singles.  Foster  had  the  visitors  at  his  mercy  throughout 
the  game,  but  as  he  did  not  i-eceive  sufficient  support  he  was  beaten.  Three  errors 
in  a  critical  time  lost  the  game,  for  Creamdale  made  the  best  of  the  play  and  scored 
enough  runs  to  win.  Not  one  of  Creamdale's  runs  was  earned,  while  both  of  the 
Hillians  were  made  solely  on  hits. 

Score   by    innings:  R.  H.  E. 

Creamdale  030  010  011—6     6     1 

S.  H.  H.   100  000  010—2     7     5 

Batteries — Baker  and  Phillips;  Foster  and  Beridon. 

March  30— S.  H.  H.  2,  B.  A.  5.  The  only  game  Spring  Hill  High  lost  in  the  City 
League  race  was  the  first  game  with  Barton.  It  was  a  tight  game  until  the  break 
came  in  Barton's  frame  of  the  sixth  inning.  Up  to  this  time  the  Bartonians  were  unable 
to  see  Wheat's  hooks,  but  in  the  sixth  frame  they  bunched  their  hits  and  scored  four 
runs  before  our  team  came  down  to  earth,  and  then  it  was  too  late  for  the  visiting 
team  tightened  up  and  cut  short  every  rally  the  home  team  started.  Sinback  pitched 
a  good  game  and  received  good  support,  which  was  one  reason  why  Wheat  lost.  Wheat 
never  issued  a  walk  in  the  whole  game  and  whiffed  nine.  Mannigan's  home  run  in  the 
third  inning  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  game. 

Score  by  innings:  R.  H.  E. 

Barton  Academy 000  004  001—5     9     3 

Spring  Hill   High  001  000  001—2     9     7 

Batteries — Sinback  and  Barrett;   Wheat  and   Beridon. 

April  2 — S.  H.  H.  11,  McGill's  5.  The  home  team  played  a  double-header  and  won 
both  games.  The  first  against  McGill's  was  a  slugfest  for  the  Hillians.  McEvoy  led 
the  avalanche,  getting  a  homer  and  two  singles.  Gilbert  drove  out  a  triple  and  He- 
bert  a  homer  and  a  single.  Druhan  came  across  with  his  two  hits  as  per  usual.  Be- 
sides the  hitting  features,  there  were  also  a  few  fielding  thrills.  A  beautiful  jumping 
one-hand  stab  by  Vega,  who  caught  the  ball  and  nabbed  the  man  while  in  mid-air, 
was  a  sensational  play.  Lester  relieved  Wheat  in  the  fifth,  after  the  latter  had  held  the 
opposiiig  team  hifless.  Lester  held  McGill  in  check  for  the  remainder  of  the  game. 
Score  by  innings:  R.  H.  E. 

McGill 020  000  300—  5     5     4 

Spring  Hill  High  Ill   151  Olx— 11   10     4 

Batteries — Shaw   and    Smith;    Wheat,   Lester  and    McKeown. 

April  2 — S.  H.  H.  3,  U.  M.  S.  0.  Spring  Hill  won  the  second  game  of  the  double- 
header  by  crushing  Wrights  under  a  landslide  of  16  hits.  Druhan  received  his  share 
of  two  hits;  McEvoy  and  Mannigan  followed  suit.  Hebert  got  his  second  home  of  the 
day  by  cracking  one  of  Fonde's  pet  benders  over  the  left  field  fence.  Every  man  on 
the  team  got  at  least  one  hit.  Spring  Hill's  fielding  was  excellent  in  this  game.  Al- 
though three  errors  were  marked  up  against  the  team,  still  these  brought  no  good  to 
the  visitors.  Brown  scored  his  second  win  over  the  Cadets,  holding  them  to  three  hits 
and  no  runs.  He  walked  only  one  and  sent  nine  opponents  back  to  the  bench  with  a 
big  K. 

Score  by  innings:  R.  H.  E. 

S.   H.  H 220  100  044—13  16     3 

U.  M.  S 000  000  00*—  0     3     3 

*Called  on  account  of  darkness. 

Batteries — Fonde  and  Burgett.     Brown   and   Beridon. 

April  3 — S.  H.  H.  7,  A.  A.  1.  Foster  brought  home  the  bacon  by  winning  from 
the  Spring  Hill  Athletic  Association  (Hill  Billies).  This  made  the  home  club's  third 
win  in  two  days.  A  week  prior  the  college  varsity  had  defeated  the  Hill  Billies,  6  to  0. 
The  high  school's  7  to  1  victory  showed  the  strength  of  the  team  in  the  comparison  of 
scores.  The  opposing  team  played  errorless  ball,  but  the  Hillians  made  good  use  of 
their  six  hits  and  walks  and  scored  seven  tallies.     Four  of  these  came  in  the  fourth 
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inning,  with  three  walks  and  hits  by  McEvoy,  Beridon  and  Vega.  Foster  pitched  air- 
tight ball.  He  made  a  record  of  16  strike-outs,  allowed  seven  hits  and  walked  three. 
H.  Maury's  triple  for  the  Hill  Billies  was  a  feature  of  the  contest. 

April  10 — S.  H.  H.  7,  Bull  Frogs  0.  Up  to  date  the  High  School  team  had  been 
somewhat  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  best  players  had  to  attend 
Penance  Hall.  Gilbert,  Hebert  and  Beridon  had  been  absent  at  the  start  of  many 
games,  but  their  permanent  return  to  the  line-up  added  pep  and  zest  to  the  team. 
The  Bull  Frogs,  a  strong  amateur  team  of  Mobile,  was  defeated  in  a  speedily  played 
game.  Wheat  and  Foster  divided  the  pitching  honors.  McEvoy  and  Mannigan  bore 
the  batting  prizes.  The  team  work  and  fight  displayed  by  the  home  club  was  clearly 
noticeable. 

April  16 — S.  H.  H.  11,  U.  M.  S.  0.  Again  Wrights  faced  the  terrible  ordeal  of 
playing  against  the  Hillians,  and  so  once  more,  this  time  for  the  last  time,  she  snowed 
under  a  fusillade  of  hits.  Messrs.  Herpin  and  Pepples  were  again  liberal  with  their 
base  on  balls  and  so  the  Hillians  only  required  six  hits  to  make  these  walks  count. 
McEvoy's  two  triples  helped  considerably,  also  Dimitry's  long  single  in  the  fifth  in- 
ning with  three  men  on.  Wheat  relieved  Smith  in  the  sixth  inning  after  Patt  had  held 
the  Cadets  to  a  single  hit.  Wheat  only  gave  one  during  his  stay.  Captain  Hunter 
got  both  of  those  hits,  but  only  reached  second  both  times.  The  high  school  played  an 
errorless  game,  and  the  infield  did  some  stellar  work,  especially  Gilbert  and  Druhan, 
who  covered  their  territory,  and  then  some  more,  with  lightning  speed. 

Score  by  innings:  R.  H.  E. 

U.   M.   S _ 000  000  00*—  0     2     3 

S.   H.   H 022  032  3**— 11     6     0 

*Called  on  account  of  rain. 

Batteries — Herpin,  Pepples  and  Burgett;   Smith,  Wheat  and  McKeown. 

April  17 — S.  H.  H.  5,  Creamdale  10.  In  a  ragged  and  loose  game  Creamdale  once 
more  vanquished  our  team.  The  game  made  too  many  errors,  mostly  on  the  part  of 
the  home  club.  Brown  gave  way  to  Foster  in  the  fourth  inning,  as  Creamdale  fell  on 
him  for  a  bunch  of  hits  which,  coupled  with  rotten  support,  produced  a  flock  of  runs. 
The  Hillians  made  a  good  up-hill  fight,  but  they  short  of  the  required  amount.  Gilbert 
just  began  to  hit  his  batting  stride  in  this  game.  This  youngster  had  been  swatting 
the  ball  to  all  corners  of  the  lot,  but  with  ill  success,  but  in  this  game  he  cracked  out 
a  beautiful  hit  which  went  for  a  triple.  Beridon's  timely  double  in  the  first  inning 
scored  the  Hillians'  first  run. 

Score  by  innings:  R.  H.  E. 

Creamdale 012  520  000—10     9     2 

Spring  Hill   High  100  101  101—  5     5     8 

Batteries — Baker  and  Phillips;  Brown  and  Foster. 

April  20 — S.  H.  H.  7,  B.  A.  2.  Barton  came  again  to  conquer,  but  this  time  she 
left  her  horseshoes  at  home,  and  when  the  ninth  inning  rolled  by  she  saw  the  sweet 
old  cup  fading  away  into  the  hands  of  the  Purple  and  White.  Pat  Smith  was  able  to 
twirl  this  game  after  a  long  lay-off  on  account  of  a  bad  arm.  Barton  was  only  able 
to  stand  up  at  bat  and  hear  the  ball  whiz  by,  accompanied  by  the  umpire's  monotonous 
"Strike."  Two  runs  and  five  hits  were  all  she  could  collect,  while  Pat  sent  back  17 
fellows  to  the  bench  with  a  great  big  "K."  The  team  hit  opportunely  and  made  seven 
tallies  from  nine  hits.  Hebert  drove  out  a  homer  in  the  fourth.  Beridon  got  a  triple 
and  two  singles  in  four  times  up.  Six  of  the  home  team's  runs  were  earned.  The 
superb  work  of  Dimitry,  Mannigan  and  McEvoy  in  the  outfield  kept  Barton  from  doing 
any  "fluky"  damage  every  time  she  was  lucky  to  connect  with  Pat's  fast  one.  Dru- 
han, as  per  usual,  scored  the  first  run  and  got  his  regular  two  hits.  Atta  boy,  Joe. 
Score  by  innings:  R.  H.  E. 

Barton  Academy 002  000  000—2     5     2 

Spring  Hill  High 301  110  100—7     9     1 

Batteries — Sinback  and  Barrett;  Smith  and  Beridon. 
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April  28 — S.  H.  H.  9,  McGill  4.  McGill  showed  great  improvement  in  this  contest 
and  took  the  Hillians  somewhat  by  surprise,  but  still  the  home  team's  batting  eye  and 
a  few  errors  brought  sufficient  runs  to  easily  win  the  game.  This  game  marked  the 
return  of  Gilbert's  old  batting  eye.  He  poled  out  a  homer,  a  triple  and  a  single  in 
three  times  up.  Pat  Smith,  who  relieved  Beridon  in  left  field  on  account  of  an  injury, 
slammed  the  ball  over  the  left  field  fence  for  a  four-bag  ply.  It  was  in  this  game  that 
Gilbert  caught  his  first  game  and  he  immediately  showed  his  natural  ability  to  play 
anywhere  when  needed.  Wheat,  after  pitching  hitless  ball,  was  relieved  by  Brown 
because  of  a  sore  arm. 

Score  by  innings:  R.  H.  E. 

McGill 100  021  000—4     1     6 

Spring  Hill   High 210  005  10*— 9     9     3 

Batteries — Shaw  and  Smith;   Wheat,  Brown   and   McKeown,   Gilbert. 

May  1— S.  H.  H.  6,  C.  C.  4.  The  Chero  Colas,  a  semi-pro  team  from  Mobile,  a 
team  of  greater  strength  and  of  more  experience,  met  with  a  surprise  when  they  were 
licked  by  a  set  of  youngsters.  Although  things  looked  bad  in  the  first  four  innings, 
still  the  team  came  across  with  the  real  goods,  and  tucked  away  another  game  in  their 
bosom.  In  the  fourth  the  score  stood  4  to  1  against  us.  But  singles  by  Druhan  and 
Foster  and  a  base  on  error  for  Smith  gave  us  a  run  and  two  men  on.  Vega's  (only) 
timely  triple  made  it  three,  and  as  he  came  in  on  a  bad  throw  from  the  outfield,  the 
score  was  tied.  In  the  sixth  Hebert  singled  and  with  the  help  of  Smith's  and  Dru- 
han's  singles  he  broke  the  tie.  Then  in  the  seventh  Beridon  singled  and  McEvoy  came 
across  with  his  "chronic"  twe-base  hit,  and  so  thus  we  won.  Foster,  as  is  understood, 
pitched  swell  ball,  allowing  seven  hits  and  only  striking  out  17  men.  That's  all. 
Score  by  innings:  R.  H.  E. 

C.  C 210  100  000—4     7     5 

S.  H.   H _ 100  031  10*— 6  13     4 

Batteries — D.  O'Connor  and  J.  O'Connor;  Foster  and  Gilbert. 

May  4 — S.  H.  H.  14,  B.  A.  3.  Barton  was  at  last  relieved  of  the  gruelling  task  of 
playing  baseball  against  the  Hillians.  In  this  last  encounter  she  was  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  fact  that  we  had  a  baseball  team.  This  time  White  was  elected  to  pitch 
against  us,  but  the  Hillians  were  hitting  in  true  mid-season  form  and  so  he  had  to  bear 
the  heavy  burden  of  defeat.  Every  man  on  the  team  got  at  least  one  hit.  Five  got 
two  and  one,  Mr.  Gilbert,  collected  three.  Barton  again  failed  to  provide  horseshoes 
for  their  team  and  consequently  only  drove  out  four  hits.  R.  Maury's  home  run  for 
the  visitors  was  a  long  drive,  and  came  at  an  opportune  time,  when  there  were  two 
on,  thus  her  three  runs.  But  Gilbert's  drive  was  peaches  and  cream.  It  was  lost  from 
sight  and  was  last  seen  going  over  deep  left  center  fence.  Druhan  drew  his  two  hits  and 
McEvoy  his  double,  while  Hebert  lost  a  ball  over  the  fence,  thereby  collecting  a  box 
of  candy  from  the  team's  mascotte.  Everybody  played  big  league  ball.  Dimitry,  in 
center  field,  made  a  wonderful  shoe  string  catch  of  White's  terrific  drive  to  center, 
while  Mannigan,  in  right  field,  robbed  Barrett  and  Ethy  from  at  least  two  triples 
when  he  ran  back  to  the  tennis  courts  and  nabbed  two  long  drives.  Smith's  work  in 
the  box  was  well-nigh  perfect,  his  control  especially,  for  he  worked  the  corners  all  the 
time.  Vega's  stretching  on  first  base  and  his  fielding  of  several  bad  throws  was  a 
feature. 

Score  by  innings:  R.   H.  E. 

B.    A 003  000  000—  3     4     4 

S.    H 110   106   140—14  16     1 

Batteries — White  and   Barrett;   Smith   and   Gilbert. 

May  7 — S.  H.  H.  23,  McGill  0.  Spring  Hill  played  "ring  around  the  rose  bush"  in 
their  last  City  league  game.  Nuf  ced,  when  every  man  got  a  hit;  some  hit  once, 
some  twice  and  some  thrice,  but  Druhan  had  to  be  an  exception,  so  he  hit  five  times. 
Messrs.  Gilbert  and  McEvoy  each  received  a  box  of  candy  for  losing  the  ball  over  the 
left  fiold  fence.  This  being  the  final  game  of  the  series  and  City  League  champion- 
ship, Spring  Hill  won  Dr.  Julius  T.  Wright's  cup,  having  won  eight  and  lost  one  game. 
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Wheat  added  another  win  to  his  credit  by  pitching  shutout  ball  and  only  allowing  five 
sparstly  scattered  hits. 

Score  by  innings:  R-  H.  E. 

McGill 000  000  000—  0     5     4 

Spring    Hill    221  036  072—23  19     0 

Batteries — Shaw,  Barker  and  Smith;  Wheat  and  Gilbert. 

May  8 — S.  H.  H.  5,  Fort  Morgan  3.  The  team  made  its  first  trip  of  the  season 
to  Fort  Morgan,  Ala.  Although  handicapped  by  the  glare  and  strangeness  of  the  sol- 
diers' diamond,  still  the  team  made  the  best  of  it  and  came  out  on  the  proper  side  of 
the  game.  It  was  a  tight  game  from  start  to  finish.  The  Soldiers  scored  first,  when, 
on  a  single  and  an  error,  they  tallied  one  run.  In  the  fifth  we,  tied  it  up,  only  to  have 
them  break  it  in  their  turn  at  bat,  when  they  scored  two  runs.  But  we  came  right 
back  and  tied  it  again.  It  was  not  until  the  eighth  that  we  scored  the  winning  runs. 
Mannigan  hit  a  line  drive  to  left  field  and  said  fielder  misjudged  it.  Then  McEvoy 
strode  up  to  the  plate  and  walloped  the  ball  to  the  sticks,  thereby  pulling  off  some 
Babe  Ruth  stuff.  Gilbert  followed  Mc  by  tripling,  but  he  died  there  as  the  next  man 
grounded  out,  making  it  three  down.  Foster  kept  up  his  record  and  pitched  steady 
ball  throughout  the  entire  game.  Other  features  of  the  game  were  Mannigan's  double 
and  Hebert's  work  in  the  field. 

Score  by  innings:  R.  H.  E. 

Fort    Morgan 001  002  000—3     5     4 

Spring    Hill    _ 000  012  020—5     8     2 

Batteries — Smith,  Whitner  and  Connor;  Foster  and  Gilbert. 

May  11 — S.  II.  H.  6,  K.  of  C.  5.  Coming  back  home,  the  Hillians  met  the  K.  of 
C.'s  in  the  Junior  Yard  and  after  10  innings  of  slipshod  baseball  vanquished  the  latter, 
6  to  5.  The  home  club  loafed  along  until  the  seventh,  when  they  woke  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  score  was  4  to  1  against  them.  Then  they  started  things  going  and  tied  it 
up  in  the  last  half  of  the  ninth.  The  K.  of  C.'s  were  unable  to  score  in  the  tenth,  but 
the  High  School  put  the  necessary  run  over  with  only  one  down.  Brown  was  pitching 
in  hard  luck  and  so  relieved  him  in  the  fifth  inning.  Smith  and  Gilbert  did  some  high, 
tall  slugging,  each  getting  three  hits  out  of  four.  Gilbert  scored  the  winning  run 
when  he  got  on  first  by  hitting  a  hot  one  to  third,  and  then  stealing  second  and  third 
base.     Beridon  then  drove  him  in  with  an  infield  hit. 

Score  by  innins:  R.  H.  E. 

Rights   of   Columbus 001  022  000  0—5     9     4 

Sprig  Hill  High 000  100  121  1—6  13     4 

Batteries — Neely  and  Morrison;  Brown,  Foster  and  McKeown,  Gilbert. 

May  13-14— S.  H.  H.  7-3,  Daphne  City  1-2.  The  team  left  the  college  on  Friday, 
the  13th,  to  play  the  town  of  Daphne  a  three-game  series.  The  first  game,  scheduled 
to  be  played  that  very  afternoon,  had  to  be  called  on  account  of  rain.  But  on  the  14th 
a  double-header  was  played,  the  first  game  beginning  at  2  p.m.  A  large  crowd  at- 
tended and  the  spectators  were  pleased  with  both  games.  The  first  game  we  won,  7 
to  1.  Pat  Smith  was  given  the  call  to  pitch,  and  pitch  he  did.  Just  one  run  and  five 
hits  were  all  that  Daphne  could  work  out  of  him.  Druhan  pulled  off  some  spectacular 
base-running  feats  and  scored  three  of  the  seven.  McEvoy  and  Druhan  featured  with 
the  willow,  the  former  getting  a  double  and  a  single,  and  the  latter  getting  two 
singles  and  a  double.  Pat  struck  out  11  batters  and  didn't  put  out  a  single  walk. 
Score  by  innings:  R.  H.  E. 

Daphne 001  000  000—1     5     2 

Spring  Hill  High 100  030  012—7     9     3 

Batteries — C.   Sirmon  and   S.  Sirmon;   Smith  and  Gilbert. 

The  second  game  of  the  double-header  was  a  contest  which  tested  the  High  School 
team  to  see  whether  the  stuff  was  there  or  not,  and  believe  us,  it  was  there  and  lots 
of  it.  The  game  was  to  be  a  seven-inning  game,  but  at  the  end  of  seven  of  the  most 
thrilling  innings  of  baseball  found  the  game  a  tie.  Spring  Hill  had  won  the  game  at 
least  thrice  before  the  seven  innings  were  up,  but  the  umps  was  having  an  off  day, 
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and  hr  certainly  was  off.  The  beginning  of  the  tenth  found  Druhan  leading  off.  He 
placed  a  Texas  leaguer  over  second,  and  got  safely  to  first.  Vega  followed  by 
singling  between  second  and  first.  Druhan  by  dint  of  some  speedy  running  pulled  up 
at  third.  Then  Gilbert  singled,  but  Druhan  used  his  head  and  stuck  to  third,  which 
certainly  proved  to  be  right,  for  the  throw  would  have  caught  him  at  the  plate.  Mc- 
Evoy  singled  to  left  and  every  man  moved  up  one  base.  The  next  three  batters 
popped  up,  and  so  the  Hillians  took  the  field  with  that  scant  lead.  Brown,  who  was 
pitching,  never  even  let  them  smell  the  ball,  and  so  another  perfectly  good  game  was 
won.  No  particular  player  starred  in  this  game,  for  every  man  conducted  himself 
like  a  gentleman  in  spite  of  the  umps'  off  day. 

May  21— S.  H.  H.  4,  S.  H.  C.  10.  The  College  and  High  School  met  to  play  a 
three-game  series.  The  first  game  was  played  on  Saturday.  The  College,  after  a 
few  anxious  innings,  started  a  rally  and  broke  up  a  tight  game.  The  final  score  was 
10  to  4.  The  Collegians  scored  the  first  two  runs  of  the  game  in  their  half  of  the 
third,  but  in  the  fourth  inning  the  High  School  came  back  and  tied  the  score  in  the 
fourth  inning.  In  the  following  inning  the  High  School  took  the  lead  by  scoring  two 
more  runs.  This  put  the  Collegians  in  a  state  of  tremor,  but  in  the  sixth  inning  they 
started  a  rally  that  brought  them  six  runs,  and  in  the  ninth  they  added  three  more. 
With  this  tremendous  lead  overlooking  them,  the  High  School  tried  hard,  but  all  their 
efforts  were  nil.  Lennie  Toups,  the  College  star  pitcher,  held  us  to  six  hits,  which 
only  brought  us  two  runs.  While  Pat  Smith  pitched  a  good  game  of  ball,  still  his 
arm  was  in  such  bad  condition  that  he  didn't  have  hardly  a  thing  on  the  ball,  and  he 
received  bad  support.  Some  of  the  features  of  the  game  were  G.  Smith's,  the  College 
shortstop,  home-run  drive  with  two  on  in  the  eighth.  For  our  team,  McEvoy  was  able 
to  hit  Toups  two  times  out  of  three  up,  while  Pat  Smith  connected  twice  in  four 
times  up. 

Score  by  innings: 

Spring  Hill   College 022  005  03*- 

Spring   Hill   High  000  220  000- 

Batteries — Toups  and  Babington,  Marston;  Smith  and  Gilbert. 

May  22 — The  second  game  was  played  Sunday  evening  and,  although  the  field 
was  wet  and  an  occasional  drizzle  fell  during  the  game,  still  it  was  the  tightest  played 
at  the  College  this  year.  For  eight  innings  Foster  held  the  Collegians  to  one  run  and 
three  hits.  Try  as  they  might,  the  College  players  couldn't  connect  with  Foster's 
curves.  And  at  the  same  time  Keoughan,  pitching  for  the  College,  only  allowed  our 
team  to  put  over  a  single  tally  and  four  hits.  The  High  School  scored  their  only  run 
on  Foster's  single,  Vega's  single  and  McEvoy's  fielder's  choice.  In  the  last  half  of 
the  ninth,  with  the  score  1  to  11,  Davis  got  on  first  on  Vega's  error.  He  went  to  sec- 
ond on  Keoughan's  sacrifice  and  then,  with  two  down,  Toups  brought  him  home  with 
a  hit  over  second,  thus  winning  the  game.  The  High  School  showed  its  strength  by 
holding  the  strong  College  team  to  such  a  tight  score,  and  at  that  Captain  Hebert 
was  absent  from  the  line-up.  Foster's  pitching  was  without  a  doubt  the  big  feature 
of  the  game.  He  had  the  College  team  at  his  mercy  all  during  the  game.  But  when 
the  "break"  came — it  went  against  him,  and  so  he  lost  the  game  on  account  of  an 
error  and  a  misplay  at  second.  He  certainly  deserved  the  game.  Keoughan,  after  the 
High  School  scored  its  run,  tightened  up  and  kept  us  from  doing  any  damage.  G. 
Smith,  for  the  Collegians,  got  a  triple  in  the  third  inning,  but  on  the  very  next  play 
he  was  put  out  trying  to  score  on  a  squeeze  play.  The  third  game  was  called  on  ac- 
count of  rain. 

Second   game.     Score   by   innings:  R.  H.  E. 

Spring  Hill  College 010  000  001—2     4     4 

Spring  Hill  High  001  000  000—1     4     2 

Batteries — Keoughan  and  Babington;  Foster  and  Gilbert. 

Summary  of  the  season:  W.    L.    Pet. 

Spring  Hill  High ...15     5     .750 
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BATTING   AND  FIELDING  AVERAGES. 

Name—                                               GP.  AB.  H.  Pet. 

Ed   McEvov   - 20  81  32  .395 

J.  Druhan  - 20  80  31  .387 

P.   Smith  7  26  9  .346 

H.  Beridon  - - 20  73  25  .342 

P.  Mannigan 14  56  18  .321 

P.  Gilbert - 20  81  25  .308 

L.  Hebert  (captain)  16  60  15  .250 

C.  Vega 20  76  19  .250 

R.   Dmitry 16  50  10  .200 

C.  Foster  9  23  5  .217 

J.  Brown 7  20  2  .100 

W.   Wheat  6  14  1  .071 


PO. 
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.922 

17 
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.750 

130 

12 
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.940 

22 

13 

11 

.760 

126 

1 

7 

.948 

16 

5 

1 

.955 

12 

6 

2 

.900 

11 

6 

2 

.895 

458 

80 

59 

.901 

Totals 20       642       192       .300 


Midgets 

Although  the  Midgets  did  not  come  through  with  the  championship  in  baseball 
as  they  did  in  both  football  and  basket  ball,  nevertheless  they  played  a  splendid  brand 
of  baseball.  However,  although  blowing  up  now  and  again,  they  gained  the  recognition 
=»=  the  second  best  team  in  the  city,  or  on  a  par  with  the  best. 

At  the  coach's  call  for  candidates,  they  appeared  on  the  campus  with  the  same 
willingness  and  eagerness  to  learn  and  do  as  they  had  shown  in  the  two  other  sports. 
Although,  as  one  might  say,  "the  material  was  rotten,"  nevertheless,  with  their  eager- 
ness and  willingness  and  never-quitting,  things  went  along  easy,  and  in  due  time  the 
team  was  up  to  the  standard  of  their  previous  reputation. 

THE  LITTLE  BEARS  4,  MIDGETS  4. 

The  coach  being  absent,  Captain  Burgieres  was  in  charge.  He  proved  himself  to 
be  capable  of  running  the  team  well.  Both  teams  played  well  and  the  game  was  fast 
and  interesting.  The  Midgets  overcame  a  four-run  lead  which  the  Bears  obtained  in 
the  first  inning  by  consistent  fielding  and  batting.  The  game  was  called  in  the  ninth 
according  to  the  college  ruling  that  they  must  stop  for  dinner. 

MARINE  STREET  SLUGGERS  6,  MIDGETS  12. 

Again  the  Midgets,  allowed  their  opponents  to  get  a  lead  in  the  early  innings,  the 
Marines  scoring  six  runs  in  the  first  two  innings.  Again  the  Midgets  staged  a  come- 
back in  the  course  of  the  game,  piling  up  12  runs  by  hard  hitting,  and  at  the  same 
time  holding  their  opponents  scoreless  for  the  remaining  seven  innings.  McAlister 
was  the  feature;  of  the  game  for  the  Midgets,  securing  three  safeties  out  of  four  trips 
to  the  plate,  one  being  a  triple,  driving  in  three  men. 

McGILL  MIDGETS  9,  S.  H.  MIDGETS  13. 

This  time  the  Midgets  started  off  strong,  and  though  they  slackened  a  bit,  never- 
theless they  held  the  lead,  which  they  acquired  in  the  third,  when.  Rowell  slammed 
out  a  homer  with  three  on.  Yeeld  of  the  visitors  secured  a  homer  with  one  man  on  in 
the  second.     Maher  went  wild  in  the  seventh  and  was  relieved  by  Holcomb. 

LUND  GROCERY  CO.  2,  MIDGETS  4. 

A  pitchers'  battle  was  staged  in  this  game,  the  Midgets  getting  the  better  end. 
Cane  for  the  Grocery  boys  pitched  hard  and  well,  allowing  seven  hits  and  securing  for 
himself  two  hits  out  of  four  times  to  the  nlate.  on«  being  a  'inme  run.  which  brought 
in  the  only  two  runs.  By  bunching  their  hits  the  Midgets  secured  four  runs,  thus  win- 
ning out  in  the  end.  Guiterez  gained  the  better  of  the  battle,  allowing  only  four  scat- 
tered hits. 
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BROTHERS  10,  MIDGETS  9. 

In  a  very  one-sided  game  until  the  end,  when  the  team  in  the  rear  staged  a  come- 
back and  won  out  in  the  last  two  innings,  the  Brothers  handed  the  Midgets  their  first 
beating  of  the  season.  When  all  seemed  well,  and  the  game  practically  won  by  the 
Midgets,  they  blew  up,  making  eight  errors  in  the  last  two  innings,  together  with  four 
hits,  giving  the  game  to  the  Brothers.  Guiterez  allowed  only  four  hits  and  four  runs 
in  the  first  seven  innings,  but  he.  too.  loosened  up  with  his  team  mates  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth.  The  Midgets  scored  14  hits  and  9  runs,  while  the  Brothers  secured  only 
eight  hits   and  nine  runs. 

LITTLE    BEARS    10,    MIDGETS    12. 

In  the  second  game  of  th^  season  with  +h^  T.in.le  Be?^  th«  Midg-e+s  handed  them 
a  12  to  10  beating.  White  featured  for  the  Midgets  with  his  steady  pitching  and 
home  run,  which  drove,  in  thre°  runs.  Aarain  all  seemed  well,  with  th»  score  12  to  2  in 
the  eighth,  but  again  the  Mideets  blew  un  and  made  nine  errors,  while  the  Bears  se- 
cured three  hits  and  scored  eight  runs.  However,  the  Midgets  retained  the  large  end 
of  the  score. 

LITTLE  BEARS  11,  MIDGETS  5. 

In  the  third  contest  between  thes^  two  clubs,  on  a  wet  fi«dd  in  a  drizzle  of  rain, 
the  Little  Bears  gained  a  victory  on  wild  throws  and  errors.  The  Little  Bears  handled 
the  wet  ball  almost  perfectly,  makine:  only  four  errors  and  two  wild  throws,  while  the 
Midgets  made  10  errors  and  six  wild  throws.  Both  pitchers  worked  well,  allowing 
seven  hits  each. 

MARINE  STREET  SLUGGERS  1,  MIDGETS  7. 

The  Midgets  held  a  steady  gait  and  played  errorless  ball,  and  b'*  well.  scoHn<r 
their  second  victory  over  this  club.  Guiterez  was  steady  and  allowed  only  four  hits, 
thus  winning  the  series. 

LUND  GROCERY  CO.  1,  MIDGETS  7. 

Once  more  the  Midgets  p'ayed  steady  and  almost  perfect  ball,  making  only  two 
errors.  Cowley  started  with  three  out  of  four,  one  being  a  triple  with  tbree  men  on. 
Guiterez  allowed  only  three  hits,  while  the  Midgets  secured  eight.  This  gave  the 
Midgets  the  series,  winning  two  out  of  two. 

BROTHERS  0,  MIDGETS  1. 

Very  fast  and  hard  played  game,  in  which  thf  Midsrets  won.  out  by  the  close  score 
of  1  to  0.  Guiterez  allowed  only  one  hit,  while  the  Midgets  were  allowed  only  seven 
by  Burt.  Guiterez  walked  two  and  struck  out  nine.  Burt  walked  two  and  struck  out 
six. 

MONK  JUNIORS  1,  MIDGETS  15. 

In  a  very  one-sided  game  the  Midgets  swamped  the  team  coming  from  Mobile  un- 
defeated and  claiming  the  youngsters'  championship.  White  of  the  Midgets  allowed 
only  five  hits,  while  the  Midgets  secured  19. 

BROTHERS  2,  MIDGETS  6. 

In  their  third  game,  which  was  to  decide  the  winner  of  the  series,  the  Midgets  de- 
feated the  Brothers  by  the  score  of  6"  to  2.  White  allowed  three  hits  and  struck  out 
six  men.  Burt  gave  up  five  hits  and  struck  out  six.  McAlister  secured  two  out  of 
three  and  drove  in  four  runs. 

LITTLE  BEARS  11,  MIDGETS  10. 

In  their  last  game  of  the  season  the  Midgets  blew  up  in  the  first  four  inninsrs, 
making  eleven  errors,  while  the  Bears  secured  six  hits  and  made  nine  runs.  White 
relieved  Guiterez  in  the  fifth  and  allowed  only  two  hits  and  two  runs  in  the  next  five 
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innings.  Parker,  for  the  Bears,  pitched  well  in  the  first  six  innings,  allowing  only 
two  hits  and  two  runs,  but  in  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  the  Midgets  secured  eight 
hits  ad  nine  runs,  but  failed  to  come  across  with  the  victory.  The  Little  Bears  were 
winners  of  the  series,  winning  two  out  of  four  and  tieing.  In  every  game  except  with 
this  team,  the  first,  the  Midgets  blew  up  and  allowed  at  least  six  runs  to  be  made  on 
errors,  and  also  losing  their  claim  to  the  championship  by  blowing  up  and  allowing 
games  to  be  won  on  errors. 

Although  the  Midgets  failed  to  come  through  undefeated  in  baseball  as  they  did 
in  football  and  basket  ball,  nevertheless  they  finished  with  a  high  percentage,  win- 
ning nine  and  tieing  one  out  of  13  games.  These  youngsters  played  great  ball  for 
their  size  and  experience.  However,  they  lost  out  only  on  their  errors,  for  in  hitting 
none  fell  under  .200,  and  the  leaders  were  Unruh  .437,  Herone  .406,  Cowley  376,  Rowell 
.375.  The  Midget  team  consists  of  the  following  members:  Burgieres,  Captain  Mar- 
tin, McAlister,  Herone,  Rowell,  White,  Guiterez,  Herpin,  Cowley,  Unruh  and  B.  Mui- 
herine  and  Danos,  substitutes. 
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Alumni  Notes 


'76  T.  de  la  Torre,  A.  B.  '76,  is  going  on  a  fifteen  months'  trip  through 
Europe,  a  major  portion  of  which  will  be  spent  in  Rome. 

'96  William  Cooley,  A.  B.  '96,  has  entered  into  partnership  with  Palmer 
Pillans  and  Alexis  T.  Gresham.  The  firm  runs  under  the  name  of 
Pillans,  Cooley  and  Gresham,  with  offices  in  the  Van  Antwerp 
building. 

'04  F.  Marion  Inge,  A.  B.  '04,  succeeds  his  father  as  chief  surgeon  of  the 
M.  &  0.  Railroad. 

'11  Lieut.  J.  D.  Mclntyre,  B.  S.  '11,  has  recently  received  a  captain's  com- 
mission in  the  Coast  Artillery,  Reg.  Army,  and  is  stationed  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  Virginia. 

'12  Capt.  H.  W.  Rowbotham,  L.L.  D.  '12,  died  at  the'  general  hospital  Sin- 
gapore, on  March  18th,  1921.  The  following  account  of  the  funeral 
is  taken  from  the  Straits  Times: 

The  funeral  took  place  at  Bidadari  cemetery  on  Saturday  afternoon  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  body  was  first  conveyed  from  the 
hospital  to  the  Cathedral  of  the  Good  Shepherd  where  a  service  was  held  prior 
to  the  ceremony  at  the  grave-side.  tAjt  Bidadari  there  was  a  considerable  gath- 
ering of  the  personal  friends  and  colleagues  of  the  deceased.  The  police,  with 
whom  Capt.  Rowbotham  had  close  relations  in  the  course  of  his  magisterial  duties 
were  numerously  represented.  Eight  police  inspectors  carried  the  coffin  to  the 
graveside,  where  the  short  committal  sentences  were  delivered  by  Rev.  Father  P. 
Rusudel,  vicar  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

On  Mr.  Langham-Carter  mounting  the  bench  of  the  Third  Court  on  Monday, 
work  he  is  doing  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  First  Magistrate,  Insp.  H.  B  re  re  ton, 
chief  of  the  Central  Division,  in  the  presence  practically  of  the  whole  body  of 
his  brother  officers,  addressing  his  worship  with  a  voice  full  of  emotion,  said 
the  sad  duty  fell  on  him  that  morning  to  express  on  behalf  of  the  staff  of  the 
third  court  and  of  the  police  inspectors,  in  fact  the  whole  police  force,  their  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Rowbotham  on  the  sad  death  of  her  husband.  The  speaker  referred 
to  the  fatherly  disposition  of  their  late  magistrate,  and  believed  that  he  could  not 
have  had  an  enemy  in  the  world.  He  endeared  himself  not  only  to  the  staff  of 
the  court  and  to  the  police  force,  but  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  The 
late  Captain  Rowbotham  was,  if  he  might  so  express  it,  a  combination  of  justice 
and  sympathy.  An  occasion  like  that  did  not  call  for  a  great  deal  of  speaking 
and  so  with  those  few  words  he  would  conclude. 

Mr.  Doraisamy,  the  Usher  on  behalf  of  the  court  officials,  re-echoed  the  senti- 
ments expressed   by   Insp.   Brereton,  and   asked  his  worship,  as   an   outward   ex- 
pression of  their  regret,  that  the  court  might  be  closed  for  a  short  while. 
His  Worship  accordingly  adjourned  the  court  and  requested  that  Insp.  Brereton's 
reference  should  be  officially  entered  in  the  records  of  the  court. 
To  his  sorrowing  relatives  we  tender  our  sinceresc  sympathy. 

'12  D.  0.  Dowe,  B.  S.  '12,  was  married  on  the  evening  of  April  20th,  to 
Miss  Nation  of  Montgomery.    We  wish  the  happy  pair  every  success. 

13  Dr.  G.  O.  Brown,  A.  B.  r13,  has  been  taking  a  research  course  in 
blood  chemistry  at  the  Rockefeller  Institute  during  the  past  year. 
Owing  to  his  excellent  record  an  extra  year  has  been  awarded  to  him 

'15  Cassidy,  A.  B.  '15,  will  be  married  to  Miss  Mary  Margaret  Keeling 
at  the  Sacred  Hart  Church,  Atlanta,  Wednesday,  June  15.  We  hope 
that  this  date  which  is  commencement  day  at  S.  H.  C.  will  be  for  her 
loyal  alumnus  a  commencement  of  perennial  happiness. 
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'16     Will  Logan,  A.  B.  '16,  gets  his  A.  M.  and  L.  L.  M.  at  Georgetown  this 

year. 
'16     L.  Hickey,  A.  B.  '16,  is  at  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  as  captain  in  charge  of  a 

squadron. 
'17     L.  J.  Bienvenu,  B.  S.  '17,  graduates  from  the  Tulane  Medical  School 

this  year. 
'17     R.  A.  Finch,  B.  S.  '17,  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  at  the  Loyola 

School  of  Dentistry. 
'17     G.  Kearns,  A.  B.  '17,  gets  his  L.  L.  B.  at  Georgetown  this  year.    We 

congratulate  George  on  his  well  merited  success. 
'17     M.  Rice,  A.  B.  '18,  won  a  K.  C.  debate  in  Washington,  D.  C.    Mat  also 

succeeded  in  getting  his  A.  M.  degree  at  the  Catholic  University.    He 

has  succeeded  there  and  has  inspired  the  student  body  with  some  of 

the  Spring  Hill  College  spirit. 
'18     A.  Festorazzi,  B.  S.  '18,  visited  S.  H.  C.  on  his  return  from  Auburn. 

Angelo  will  obtain  his  degree  in  Engineering  after  the  summer  term. 
'20     E.  Strauss,  A.  B.  '20,  paid  us  a  visit  after  his  first  year  at  Fordhani, 

where  he  is  taking  a  course  in  pharmaceutical  chemistry. 
'22     J.  W.  Mead,  ex  A-  B.  '22,  graduates  at  St.  Charles  College,  Md.,  this 

year. 
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Exchanges 


The  Mountaineer  is  a  new  but  welcome  member  on  our"  exchange  list.  That  it  con- 
tains originality  in  narration  cannot  be  denied  of  the  story  "Boy,  Page  The  Surgeon." 
It  was,  however,  a  little  over  dramatic  in  several  instances  and  a  lack  of  finish  becomes 
patent  to  the  reader.  "Tife's  Day"  exhibits  a  depth  of  thought,  which  with  the  aid  of 
practice  and  experience  to  smooth  it  into  a  more  connected  meter,  would  not  be  out 
of  place  in  a  graver  poem.  The  other  poem.  "The  Children,"  being  more  perfect  in 
composition,  is  the  better.  "Advantages  of  Inter-Collegiate  Boxing"  presents  a  brief 
review  of  boxing  as  a  popular  college  sport  since  the  late  war.  "The  Birthplace  of 
Religious  Liberty"  describes  the  founding  of  Maryland  and  explains  the  underlying 
principles  of  religious  liberty  which  were  observed  both  before  and  after  the  state  was 
established. 

North  Point  Annual — It  was  indeed  a  pleasure  for  us  to  review  the  "North  Point 
Annual"  from  far  away  India  but  we  were  a  little  disappointed  in  finding  it  written  in 
English.  We  expected  a  sort  of  Indian  hieroglyphics  and  hoped  to  see  the  individuals 
in  the  pictures  and  illustrations  clothed  in  quaint  savage  garb,  etc.  It  sounds  too  much 
like  America  for  such  a  magazine  to  be  written  in  ordinary  Anglo-Saxon  and  for  the 
pictures  to  show  several  hundred  youngsters  who  might  be  from  a  Mobile  High  School. 
We  noticed  the  absence  of  stories  and  poems  and  found  little  else  than  a  summary  of 
student  activities  for  the  year.  Charlie  Chaplin  is  their  movie  favorite  and  the  mag- 
azine mentions  that  he  entertained  them  in  "Shoulder  Arms."  The  world  is  a  small 
place  any  way. 

The  Georgetown  College  Journal — Surely  not  a  more  interesting  subject  or  a  more 
skillful  treatment  of  that  subject  have  we  come  upon  this  year  than  the  essay,  the 
"Evolution  of  a  Book."  "Dawn"  expresses  well  "the  beautiful"  in  elegant  language, 
but  just  "what  beautiful"  it  was  a  little  difficult  for  us  to  decide.  The  lines  of  "Raoul 
Lesage"  ai-e  full  of  feeling;  reverberate  with  a  sincere  religious  weave  and  tell  their 
story  wonderfully  well.  "A  Ballad  of  Ballad  Makers,"  a  tribute,  offers  to  "ballad 
makers"  the  soothing  consolation  that  no  matter  if  their  name  perish,  the  songs  of  a 
people  never  die.  "The  Dreamer"  labors  to  find  good  current  English  to  express  its 
ideas,  yet  it  is  to  be  complimented  on  an  admirable  use  of  poetic  pharses  and  unusual 
choice  of  words. 

Holy  Cross  People — The  four  bewitching  little  lines  addressed  to  Spring  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  March  number  did  not  derive  their  inspiration  from  the  weather  of  the 
past  months  of  March,  April  and  May  unless  "killed  winter  in  his  ghastly  lair"  is  at 
fault  with  facts. 

"In  a  Side  Deal  in  Lima"  we  read  of  one  of  those  rich  Americans  with  whom;  money 
is  set  at  naught.  He  pays  off  his  girl's  debts,  unjust  of  course,  like  a  real  hero.  In 
fact  the  story  gets  poetic  towards  the  last  and  lo!  "he  turned  to  gaze  fearfully  into 
the  windows  of  her  soul."  "The  Palms"  is  written  in  excellent  verse  with  a  moral  un- 
derneath. "Canadian  Atmosphere"  reminds  us  of  Acadian  home  life;  perhaps  the 
author  has  been  reading  Evangeline.  We  feared  the  Purple  would  be  an  exception  ij 
the  ruk  that  ail  recent  publications  must  have  an  ode  to  Ireland  but  our  fears  were 
dispelled  when  we  chanced  upon — "Hasting,"  "Trade  Winds"  and  "A  Side  Deal  in 
Lima"  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  Purple  staff  have  been  enjoying  a  vacation  in 
Southern  climes,  especially  around  the  Western  coast  of  South  America.  "Trade 
Winds"  altho  possessing  animation  and  vivacity,  is  weak  in  imagination  and  ease  of 
expression.  Two  tuneful  ditties  are  "March  Twenty  First"  and  "Youth,"  which  are 
followed  by  the  more  serious  bits  of  verse  "Stabat  Mater,"  "Triolets,"  "Steps  We  Can- 
not Condemn,"  "Orientale,'  and  "One  Month  Accompanied"  for  a  want  of  imagination 
for  the  quality  so  flourishes  that  many  other  desirable  qualities  are  crowded  out  for 
instance  something  definite  to  say.  "The  Technique  of  Sophistry"  lays  bare  the  wilts 
of  the  braggart  in  a  new  and  interesting  light.  "Dignitas  Hominis"  undertakes  to  ex- 
pose the  false  steps  of  post-bellum  reconstruction  and  the  "Modern  Dance"  in  the  edi- 
torial column  verifies  its  opinions.  It  would  indeed  be  gratifying  to  any  poet  to  be 
classed  along  with  Pope  and  Dante  even  tho  it  is  a  sort  of  benevolent  flattery,  yet  such 
we  find  the  case  in  the  article,  "Poetry  of  Fr.  Tabb." 
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Obituary 


REV.  WILLIAM  SALENTIN,  S.  J. 

On  the  evening  of  April  22,  Fr.  Salentin,  S.  J.,  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's, 
passed  to  his  eternal  reward  after  a  protracted  illness  of  several  months. 
All  during  his  illness  he  bore  his  sufferings  with  the  greatest  fortitude 
and  resignation  to  the  Divine  Will.  Father  Salentin  had  endeared  him- 
self to  all  his  parishioners  through  his  cheerful  aid  to  the  needy  and  his 
untiring  services  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  of  all  classes  of  whatever  re- 
ligious belief.  His  services  were  at  the  disposition  of  the  suffering  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  and  night.    As  the  "Register"  well  put  it: 

The  work  of  the  beloved  priest  was  especially  noticeable  during  the  epidemic  of 
the  influenza  in  1918  and  his  ministering  of  quiet  good  cheer  and  timely  aid  during  the 
period  was  never  forgotten. 

Daily  habits  of  Father  Salentin  were  quietly  dignified,  the  pastor  going  about  his 
ministry  with  an  unassuming  friendliness  that  won  the  good  will  of  all  citizen  and 
the   love  of  his  parishioners. 

Possessing  remarkable  musical  talent  Father  Salentin  was  considered  an  authority 
among  musicians  and  much  of  his  pastoral  work  was  featured  by  the  use  of  his 
talent.  He  was  considered  a  brilliant  student  among  his  colleagues  and  was  one  of 
the  leaders  in  all  questions  of  church  upbuilding. 

Fr.  Salentin  was  born  on  March  17,  1871,  near  Dusseldorf,  where  he 
received  his  early  education.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Macon, 
Ga.,  upon  his  arrival  in  America  in  1889.  After  four  years  spent  in  asceti- 
cal  and  classical  studies,  he  was  transferred  to  St.  Charles  College,  Grand 
Coteau,  Louisiana,  for  three  years  of  philosophical  study.  In  1896  he 
was  appointed  professor  in  the  Jesuit  College,  Baronne  St.,  New  Orleans, 
whence  he  was  sent  in  1900  to  Woodstock  College,  Md.,  for  the  study  of 
theology.  Here  he  was  ordained  in  1903  by  Cardinal  James  Gibbons.  He 
was  then  stationed  at  Loyola  University,  New  Orleans,  until  1908,  when 
he  was  sent  to  Cleveland  for  his  final  year  of  study. 

Coming  to  Spring  Hill  as  secretary  in  1909,  Father  Salentin  held  that 
post  until  1913,  when  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's,  which 
office  he  held  until  a  short  time  before  his  death,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Fr.  Joseph  Winkeried,  S.  J-  The  funeral  services  were  held  on  Saturday 
morning,  April  23,  at  St.  Joseph's  Church.  Rt.  Rev.  Edward  P.  Allen 
celebrated  the  mass,  and  Fr.  Gerow  gave  the  oration,  in  which  he  expressed 
the  sorrow  of  the  parishioners  and  citizens  of  Mobile  at  the  death  of  their 
beloved  and  self-sacrificing  pastor. 

R.  I.  P. 
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